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™% TOPICS OF THE DAY 





ITALY’S WAR ON TURKEY 


has broken out, not in any of the sections of the globe 
over which the gathering of the war clouds is perennially 
dreaded and expected, but under the apparently untroubled 
blue which overarched the relations between Italy and Turkey. 
“Tn the face of such circumstances,’ remarks the New York 
Tribune, ‘‘we might almost ask what state of peace is really 
secure, and what long-drawn-out threatenings of war are not 
empty.”’ Moreover, according to what seems to be the majority 
opinion of both the European and the American press, the war 
is as unprovoked as it is unexpected. ‘‘Italy’s raid upon Tripoli 
is peculiarly shameless even in the sordid annals of interna- 
tional land-grabbing,’’ remarks the New York Evening Post. 
“Modern history may be searched in vain for such an amazing 
declaration of war so unprovoked and so wanton,” declares 
the New York World, which is convinced that, whatever Italy’s 
published excuses, ‘‘she has only two reasons—she wants Tripoli, 
and she thinks she ean get it.”” ‘‘Anact of brigandage,’’ declares 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger, and this view, according to a 
London dispatch, is shared by the bulk of the European press. 
The same dispatch quotes the Frankfurter Zeitung as saying 
that all civilized Europe, disregarding political differences, 
should protest against Italy’s act of ‘‘open pillage and naked 
violence.’’ Moreover, declares the Pittsburg Leader, ‘‘the world 
wants peace, and Italy’s aggression against Turkey is a menace 
to the desires of all civilized humanity.”’ 
Italy’s avowed grievance against Turkey is that 
‘prevailing in Tripoli has resulted in serious and repeated injuries 
to the persons and property of Italian subjects in that state, and 
that diplomatic demands brought no remedy. It was, therefore, 
“to protect its interests and its dignity,’ declares the Italian 
ultimatum, that Italy ‘“‘has decided to proceed to the military 
occupation of Tripoli and Cyrene.’’ According to the Italian 
point of view, Italy’s patience, long tried to the breaking point, 
has at last collapsed under the strain put uponit. ‘‘ Patience in 
nations, as in individuals, has its limit,’ declares the Jtalian 
Herald (New York), which insists that ‘‘Turkey has no eall to 
play the part of an innocent, opprest victim,” since ‘‘not only 
on account of its disloyal and fraudulent easiness of breaking 
its international obligations, but also because through the 
graft and robbery which have been for centuries the backbone 
of its political and military rule, its inferiority as a nation puts 
it in a position of sure ruin and defeat.’’ And in the Jtalian 
| Journal (New York) we read: 


[tase ALL the prophets by surprize, the war of 1911 


disorder 


‘‘We have just cause for complaint against the Turks. We 
have received repeated indignities at the hands of the Ottoman 
Government. We have demanded satisfaction time and again, 
but the Turks merely continue the plundering of Italian homes 
in Tripoli. They have set fire to Italian ships in Tripoli harbors, 
they have stolen Italian women from the cities of Tripoli for 
their harems, and have interfered with business to such an extent 
that itis high time something were being done to put a halt to 
their high-handed methods.”’ 


In this connection it is interesting to read in a London dis- 
patch the statement that the Italian population of Tripoli 
amounts to “ only about two hundred, chiefly Sicilians and many 
absconding criminals.’”’ The same correspondent quotes Rich- 
ard Norton, director of the American archeological expedition 
to Cyrene, as declaring that ‘‘Italians had no more to complain 
of in Tripoli than all Western peoples encounter in any oriental 
country.” ‘‘In short, everybody understands that the grievances 
stated by Italy are merely a pretext,’’ remarks the New York 
Times, which goes on to say: 


The Franco- 


‘She wants Tripoli, and she proposes to take it. 
German dispute over Morocco furnishing a suitable occasion, 
she proceeds to set about the work of taking it. 

‘*But anybody ean see that the procedures of Italy in Tripoli 
follow a host of historic precedents, and that they are merely 


the working out of destiny. The dying nations must yield as 
the living nations press forward, just as savage tribes in all his- 
tory have been foreed back or annihilated by the advance of 
civilization. It is a rude process, but it is the way things are 
done on this earth.” 


‘‘The sympathy of America will be on the side of Italy,” 
unhesitatingly declares Mr. Hearst’s New York Evening Journal, 
because Italy stands for ‘‘intelligence and civilization,” and 
Turkey for And the New York Tribune agrees 
that popular sympathy here will probably take this direction, 
altho it offers a different explanation. To quote: 


‘‘barbarism.”’ 


‘The popular attitude is practically inevitable. There are 
few Turks in this country, and they remain aliens, while there 
are innumerable Italians, and they become naturalized and 
politically and socially absorbed into American citizenship. 
Those two factors are sufficient to determine the course of 
American sympathies. And against sympathies so determined 
all the legal arguments in the world would be vain. Even al- 
lowing that Italy has acted hastily and without sufficient provo- 
eation, Italians are of our own race and creed, while Turks are 
Asiaties and ‘infidels.’ Those are the considerations which will 
most sway the popular mind. Whatever academic philosophers 
may say, and whatever may be the record of future historians, 
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OPENING OF THE FOOTBALL SEASON IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. 
—McCutcheon in the Chicago Tribune. 














THE MOUNTAIN IS COMING TO MOHAMMED. 
—Thomas in the Detroit News. 


FIRST PICTURES FROM THE FRONT. 


the average American is practically certain to wish success to 
Italy.” 

All commentators seem to agree that as long as the fighting 
is confined to the forces of Italy and Turkey a great conflict 
is practically impossible. ‘‘Turkey, having found no friend 
among the Powers, must either yield now or be beaten to her 
knees,’’ remarks the New York Press, and the reasons for this 
view are set down as follows in the New York World: 


“The Turkish Army is equal to the Italian in numbers, and in 
prestige superior. But it can not get into action. It can not 
march by land to defend Tripoli. It can not cross the sea, be- 
eause Italy’s Navy ranks eighth in battle-strength and sixth 
in smaller craft useful in blockading; while Turkey has practi- 
cally no Navy. Eager and able to fight, she must turn instead 
to seek political means of defense. 

‘*Here also she has scant hope. Italy has not in years taken a 
forward step without knowing what influences she could depend 
upon. France has just gained a free hand in Morocco, and Ger- 
many a new harbor at Corisco, West Africa, and an unknown 
area.added to the Kameruns; Austria-Hungary has her spoils in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina—tho she may want more, say her rail- 
road through the sanjak of Novi-Bazar to Salonica. Great 
Britain is more stirred by a new German harbor in West Africa 
than by an Italian occupation where Italian claims have been filed 
for more than twenty years. All the great Powers are squared 
with the loot of weak nations. Who will help the Sick Man?” 


Both Italy and Turkey are signatories of the Convention for 
the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes, passed by the 
Hague Conference. In view of this fact, declares Oscar S. Straus, 
former United States Ambassador to Turkey, and member 
of the permanent Court of Arbitration, Italy’s declaration of 
war against Turkey casts an ‘‘unmistakable imputation of 
hypocrisy’’ on the world’s whole peace movement of the last 
decade. But Mr. Straus goes further, and points out that the 
incident affords an inviting opportunity for this country to offer 
its services as mediator, and he appeals to our Government to do 
so. Ina telegram to Secretary of State Knox he says in part: 


‘‘T am sure I am voicing the peace-loving sentiments not only 
of Americans but of all nations in calling upon our Government 
to promptly offer its offices of mediation, which is our right, and 
which the convention expressly provides shall not be regarded 
as an unfriendly act. 

‘*Whatever rights, political or otherwise, Italy may justly lay 
claim to in Tripoli, either for her own subjects or in the interest 
of civilization, certainly can be secured without bloodshed and 
with justice by submitting them to the Hague Tribunal.”’ 


TO MAKE OUR FARMS FEED 200,000,000 


HE MAN who commended the idea of making two blades 
of grass grow where one grew before would have been in- 
terested in the recent prediction of President Taft before 
the National Conservation Congress at Kansas City, that in 
fifty years our farms will be feeding 200,000,000 people where 
they are at present providing for less than 100,000,000. To do 
this they will have to produce double their present output of 
everything. Can they do it? ‘‘On the whole,” asserted Presi- 
dent Taft, ‘‘I think our agricultural future is hopeful, and I do 
not share the pessimistic views of many gentlemen whose 
statistics differ from mine and who look forward to a strong 
probability of failure of self-support in food within the lives of 
persons now living.” Indeed, he declared, even with the pros- 
pect of a doubled population in 1980, ‘‘ America will continue to 
feed her millions, and feed them well, out of her own soil.’’ This 
is quite possible, intimates the Boston Transcript, because by 
intensive farming and a study of the market, the farmer has al- 
ready learned to increase enormously his contribution to the 
world’s supply of food; and truly, thinks the Richmond (Va.) 
Journal, ‘‘if the Conservation Congress can put off the day when 
America will cease to support its own population,” its labor will 
have been well worth while. 

Perhaps more attention is attracted by the speech of Henry 
Wallace, president of the Conservation Congress. In words far 
less optimistic than Mr. Taft’s, this advocate of conservation 
alluded to the ruralist of recent years as ‘‘ no farmer at all, but a 
miner, a soil robber,” and he is quoted as having declared that the 
country ‘‘is facing a national crisis, which will soon precipitate 
famine and suffering throughout the land, unless ‘impoverish- 
ment of the soil’ ceases.”” The ‘‘back-to-the-town’’ movement 
began with the application of science to production, according 
to Mr. Wallace, as quoted in the press. Then, he added: 


“The farm itself finally began to use improved machinery. 
The farmer hung his scythe in a tree and bought a mower; hung 
up his cradle and bought a binder. He used more horses, better 
tools, and grew more crops with less than half the labor. All this 
was natural, logical, inevitable. The older farming sections do 


not have so dense a population as of old simply because they do 
not need it as they did when farming under the old conditions. 
They could not use it with profit when they had to compete with 
town wages and town hours. 
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‘‘What has followed? Inevitably soil impoverishment. The 
nineteenth-century farmer was, speaking generally, no farmer at 
all, but a miner, a soil robber. There was a good farmer here and 
there, a good settlement here and there, but speaking generally, 
there was no farming, nothing but mining. The nineteenth- 
century farmer sold the stored fertility of ages at the bare cost of 
mining it. With his gang-plow and his four- to eight-section 
harrow, he could do more soil robbing in five years than his grand- 
father could do in his whole lifetime. ...... 

“It is hard to get farmers of this class to understand the philos- 
ophy of crop rotation, of the natural movement of water in the 
soil, or of the ideal seed-bed or the fitness of certain soils for cer- 
tain erops—in short, of the requirements of plant and animal life, 
or to persuade them to active cooperation with each other, or 
to get them in actual touch and sympathy with the new agri- 
culture. This is an educational process, and therefore slow, 
even when there is a disposition to acquire the knowledge. .. . . 

‘‘We are now nearing a point where we will need practically all 
our grains to provide for the wants of our own population. Our 
exports have shrunk. Were it not for the over $500,000,000 
worth of cotton that we send abroad each year, the country 
would be drained of its precious metals to settle our foreign ob- 
ligations and we would be on the verge of national bankruptcy.” 


Mr. Wallace further declared that the lowest permanent 
level in food prices has been reached, and that variations down- 
ward from this level will be only temporary. 

Agreeing with Mr. Wallace that in the nineteenth century the 
farms were all but ruined by incompetents, the New York 
Times deplores the slow spread of modern methods. The scien- 
tific farmer is not unknown, declares The Times, but the ‘‘jay,” 
the ‘‘butt of the jesters of a whole century, still survives as the 
most easily recognized type of the American agriculturist.’”’ And 
it continues: 

‘He clings to his almanac, his patent cure-alls, his cowhide 
boots, his shiftless ways, hisignorance. The means of education 
and material improvement are always close at hand, but he has 


not learned and he seems to lack the faculty of learning. The 
farmer’s life, properly directed, is not harder 
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to the importance of larger crops at lower prices as it is to the 
alleged iniquity of the tariff, the trusts, and the railways there 
would be a more hopeful outlook than there now is for an early 
relief from burdensome prices. The President does well to call 
attention to the matter, and he would merit the grateful ap- 
preciation of the country if he would give the question a promi- 
nent place in his administrative policies.”’ 





THE “ATTACK ON BUSINESS” 


66 USINESS MUST square itself to the Antitrust Law,’ 
B declares President Taft in Detroit, in Peoria, and again 
in Waterloo, Iowa. ‘‘The only way great corporations 

can avoid prosecution is by strictly complying with the law, and 
they are fools if they do not see that,’’ remarks Attorney-General 
Wickersham in an unguarded interview with a newspaper corre- 
spondent in Bretton Woods, N. H. And instantly security 
prices, led by United States Steel, come crashing down in the 
stock market, and a chorus of protest arises against these ‘‘at- 
tacks on business.” ‘‘We are destroying values in a perfectly 
ruthless and reckless way,”’ exclaims the New York Commercial 
and Financial Chronicle, the leading organ of railroad finance, 
‘‘and, as has happened so many times in the past, the Sherman 
Antitrust Law of twenty-one years ago is the instrument by 
which destruction is being effected.’’ ‘‘There can be no sub- 
stantial or continuing prosperity as long as the normal operations 
of business are conducted under the threat of grand-jury pro- 
ceedings and the shadow of the penitentiary,” declares the New 
York Sun, which is regarded as an organ of the Morgan interests; 
and the same paper urges business men to ‘“‘speedily organize 
and make an effective protest against this mischievous form. 
of legalized terrorism.’”’ No political issue in the history of 
this country, it adds, ‘‘has ever befuddled the science of the 
law and turned awry the reasoning faculties of 





than that of any otherman. His profits, when 
he knows how to employ his capital and his in- 
dustry, are large. Modern applied science has 
provided for him all the means required to make 
an acre of land produce three or four times its 
average yield in the past at less than half the 
labor. The country needs good farmers, many 
thousands of them, and good lands are waiting 
for the intelligent tiller in every State. The old, 
ignorant, ill-equipped farmer must disappear if 
the country is to fulfil its destiny. The real 
farmers of this hour, the men who are making 
farming pay, are the equals of the city man in 
breadth of culture and knowledge of the world. 
They are not ‘rubes.’ But there are too few of 
them.”’ 

‘‘We have been spendthrifts of our national 
wealth,’’ admits the Philadelphia Record, and the 
Baltimore News argues that this wealth “is a 
form of capital only the interest of which we 
have the right to use.” The day is coming, 
thinks the Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin, when 
America must import a large part of her food- 
stuffs, unless she can successfully increase her 
crop yield; and the Philadelphia Press ventures 
the suggestion that the solution is ‘“‘to save as 
much as possible for the future without unduly 
restricting and hobbling the present generation.” 
The New York Sun asserts that ‘‘neither tariff 
protection in an extreme form nor a tariff for 
revenue only would ruin the country; no trust 
system yet developed would lead to national 
disaster; and the country would survive in spite 
of any exactions that might be imposed by the 








otherwise sensible men to the same extent as the 
Sherman Antitrust Law.” President Taft’s as- 
surances at Detroit that the Standard Oil and 
Tobacco decisions had removed all doubt as to 
the meaning of the Sherman Law, and that the 
law thus interpreted will be enforced, bringing 
back the day of business competition, admits the 
Springfield Republican (Ind.), ‘‘do not appear to 
be very nienacing to business in the great bulk of 
its existing organization.’”’ But ‘‘taken in con- 
nection with the continued activity of investi- 
gation and prosecution among industrial combi- 
nations by the Department of Justice they have 
caused renewed alarm.” And in another issue 
the same paper says: 

‘*Perhaps the Stock Exchange in its continued 
demoralization is taking too extreme a view of 
the Wickersham program of ‘trust-busting.’ 
But the situation presented is admittedly bad. 
It could hardly have been worse had the Su- 
preme Court in the recent trust,cases gone to the 


smashing lengths demanded by the most reckless 
of the radical leaders.”’ 


In a publie statement the Attorney - General 
declares that there is absolutely no ground for 
the rumors that his Department is inaugurating 
‘fan indiscriminate attack on all large, pros- 
perous coneerns.”’ On the contrary— 


“The care and caution with which the law 
officers of the Goverment are proceeding to the 
examination of each case should be a guaranty 
to the country that the Department is proposing 








railroads.”’ But, it declares, ‘‘we must have 
food,”’ and 


Copyrighted by the New York “* Times’’ Co. 


““EVERY LITTLE MOVEMENT HAS A 


to enforce the law with care not to unnecessarily 
injure any interests.” 


MEANING OF ITS OWN.” 


“Tf public attention were as persistently called 


—Maryer in the New York Times. 


He had been quoted a few days earlier, 
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however, as admitting that in addition to those trusts against 
which his Department had already begun proceedings there are 
a hundred others existing in violation of the Antitrust Law. 
And in the same interview—which appeared in the New York 
World (Dem.)—he called the roll of the eases pending, as follows: 


“‘There are the Beef Trust cases in Chicago, where the in- 
dividual heads are under criminal indictment; the Electrical 

















FALL OPENING OF ADVANCED STYLES. 


—Kessler in the St. Louis Times. 


Trust cases, in which the defendants have already submitted to a 
court order; the Towage Trust, which controlled the shipping in 
the Great Lakes, can not escape dissolution. Neither can the 
shipping combine, which is also being proceeded against. The 
Turpentine Trust cases are as good as disposed of; the responsible 
heads have been sentenced to prison, but have made a final 
appeal to the Supreme Court. 

‘“Then there is the ease of the Southern grocers, and that of the 
Lumber Trust, in which six different groups of indictments have 
been returned; and the Bathtub Trust, which also is both a civil 
and criminal proceeding. 

‘“Then there is the Kindling Wood Trust, and don’t forget the 
Publishers’ Trust—their periodical clearing-house arrangement 
is as clear a violation of the Sherman Antitrust Law as any I 
know of. Then there is the Anthracite Coal Trust—the Reading 
case—and the Southern Pacific merger. 

“‘Every one of these cases is being pushed and nearly every one 
of them has been begun since Mr. Taft took office. 

‘**Then there is the United Shoe Machinery Trust, the heads of 
which have been criminally indicted.”’ 


Mr. Wickersham said later that the above interview was mere- 
ly a conversation not intended for publication, but was sub- 
stantially correct. 

‘‘With respect to the trusts,”’ said the President in Peoria on 
September 22, ‘‘we are in a transition period, in this sense, that 
the Supreme Court has decided what the law is and now business 
has got to square itself with that law.’’ And returning to the 
subject six days later in a speech at Waterloo, Iowa, he reiterated 
his earlier declarations that ‘‘big business’”” now knows exactly 
where it stands, and must proceed to conform to the law. Dis- 
cussing in its widest aspects the Federal Government’s relation 
to business, the President said: 


‘‘There are four most important points at which the policies 
of Congress and the Federal Executive touch the business of this 
country in such a vital way that the people are entitled to have 
the greatest care, industry, and application characterize govern- 
mental action in respect to them. 

‘They are, first, in respect of interstate commerce and the reg- 
ulation of railroads and the rates of transportation between the 
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States; second, in the enforcement of the laws forbidding com- 
binations to monopolize interstate trade in industrial companies; 
third, in the amendment of tariff legislation affecting chiefly the 
manufactures of the country; and fourth, in the furnishing for 
the use of the business of the country a proper banking and cur- 
rency system which shall automatically give an elastic currency, 
expanding and contracting according to the business methods, 
and inspiring a confidence in the business community which shall 
prevent panics.” 


In the regulation of railroads, he went on to say, we have al- 
ready, by means of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
‘progressed far toward a satisfactory solution.’’ With respect 
to the tariff he declared himself with those ‘‘who believe that 
protection in the past has been too high and that it is possible to 
lower the tariff so as not to interfere with business, give a living 
rate of protection to existing enterprise and yet prevent excessive 
prices growing out of excessive rates.’’ In our present ‘“‘lame 
banking and currency system,”’ he said, ‘‘ there ought to be some 
central authority that could take over the quick assets of the 
banks in the form of business paper, and issue banknotes on the 
faith of it to meet the exigency arising at any time in a demand 
for money.” But interest in this Waterloo address centers chiefly 
on the President’s reference to the trusts. To quote: 

‘The business community now knows, or ought to know, where 
it stands. The court declines to hold that competition is impes- 
sible under modern business conditions, but it insists that it must 
be given full opportunity for operation, and that any combined 
effort affecting interstate trade, looking to its suppression, is con- 
trary tolaw. In other words, business must face the necessity of 
throwing away the crutch of combination against competition 
in its further progress. When this rule is recognized, when the 
corporations that have offended the law are disintegrated suffi- 
ciently to enable competition to have full play, then there is no 
reason why business should not goon unhampered. ...... 

“T have heard the severest criticism from some men engaged 
in business of the Antitrust Law. It is difficult for me to argue 
with them, because I don’t understand how their position can be 
supported in the slightest. They seem to think that there ought 
to be some measure making legal the control of competition and 
limited monopoly, some statute enacted which shall establish 
a line between those monopolies that are reasonable and those 
that are not—those that are benevolent and those that are un- 
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LOST IN THE WOOD. 
—Ketten in the New York World. 


conscionable. No such line is possible, and the Supreme Court 
has expressly so decided. Mourning over a condition which is 
inevitable is useless, and until they realize that their views in 
this regard must be radically changed their complaints must fall 
upon deaf ears.” 
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UNCLE 


SAM’S FIRST AERIAL POST. 


The picture on the left shows an aeroplane with mail leaving a ‘‘ United States Mail Aeroplane Station’’ at Nassau Boulevard, Long 
Island; on the right, Postmaster-General Frank H. Hitchcock starting with a bag of mail from Nassau Boulevard for Mineoia, a distance 


of five miles. The trip was made September 26. 

What is the situation? asks the Chicago Inter Ocean (Rep.), 
after listening to the news of crashing securities and financial 
turmoil. And it answers its own question as follows: 


‘“Why, simply this: The whole industrial and financial order of 
the civilized world—the order which came in 125 years ago in 
France, spread to England, and practically was born in America 
with our own Republic—the order of private effort in business, 
of personal and private organization in business, is in the throes of 
agreat change and is threatened with a return to the government- 
owned, government-regulated, and gild-organized order that 
came down from the Middle Ages and was smashed by the savage 
blows of the French Revolution.” 


If it is the purpose of the Government of the United States to 
wage war upon big business, remarks The Wall Street Journal 
(Fin.), ‘‘then this country may as well abandon the effort to 
compete with the big combinations of other countries in foreign 
markets.” 

Turning now to those papers which take an optimistic view of 
the situation we find them defending the President’s position no 
less enthusiastically than the others attack it. ‘*A state of busi- 
ness confidence which depends on the toleration of known viola- 
tions of law obviously rests on a very insecure basis,” declares 
the New York Journal of Commerce (Com.), which adds that 
“similarly, a condition of business apprehension which is pro- 
voked by the detection and punishment of rich and powerful 
violators of the law must be held to be a highly irrational state 
of mind.”” And it goes on to say: 

‘There is no disposition whatever to pursue a policy of whole- 
sale prosecution, and there is every desire to make compliance 
with the law easy for the trusts and combinations which show an 
honest desire to respect its mandates. In all this there is surely 
no good ground for apprehension as to the future of business. 
No real values are being destroyed, and only values which have 
been artificially inflated are being reduced to their appropriate 
dimensions. And, what is perhaps as important a consideration 
as any, the fire is being drawn of the professional agitators who 
would like to keep the trust question alive and be able to indulge 
in denunciations of monopoly for whose repression they have 
prepared more stringent Jegislation than that already on the 
statute-book.” 

‘* Actualities, in short, are encouraging,’ says the New York 
Times (Ind. Dem.), which supports its view with the following 
facts: 

‘‘On the very day that the Steel ‘slump’ culminated—if in- 
deed it has culminated—the Controller of the Currency issued his 


The other ‘“‘ postman” 


(at the wheel) is Captain Beck, U. S. A. 


annual statement of the deposits in the mutual savings-banks of 
the entire country. Their total resources are $3,762,000,000, an 
increase for the year just past of $109,952,000, including an in- 
crease of investments against an increase of a round hundred 
millions of dollars in the liabilities to depositors. It can not be 
suggested that the year of reaction among capitalists has been 
equally severe among the wage-earners who compose the savings- 
bank class. This week also there have been published the figures 
of foreign trade for August, showing an export of manufactures 
eight millions of dollars in excess of last year. Never yet have 
our exports of manufactures reached a billion dollars for a year, 
but they are now running at the rate of a billion and a half, 
promising a new record for this billion-dollar country. The con- 
nection between these two ‘cheer-up’ items is obvious. The 
goods which thus swell our export balance have previously 
swollen our wage fund, and despite the cost of living the wage- 
earners are showing that they have a surplus.”’ 


A competent observer across the water, the London Siatist, 
also takes an optimistic view of underlying conditions in this 
country. To quote: 

‘‘Of course, it is true that the losses have been very heavy; 
that securities in many cases have been taken over from weak 
holders by strong holders, and that the latter do not mean to 
keep them permanently. But the economic conditions in the 
United States are sound, and recovery there is usually very 
rapid.” 


Returning to our own press, we find the New York World 
declaring — 


‘*Tt is time this entire trust situation was cleared up. Business 
is deprest in consequence of it. Capital is timid. Industry is 
languishing. The country needs peace, stability, and assurance. 
But the situation will never be cleared up on Wall Street’s terms, 
and this fact might as well be understood first as last. 

‘‘The great corporations that continue to flout the Sherman 
Law are not running counter merely to an act of Congress 
or a policy of the Administration. They are flouting the well- 
settled convictions of the American people. There are few acts 
in the Federal statutes that have a more unanimous body of 
public sentiment back of them than the Sherman Antitrust 


‘**Does Big Business want years of further agitation and liti- 
gation and uncertainty? Or is it prepared to conform to the law 
and the sentiment of the American people and live in harmony 
with the American people? As between the Nation and the 
Stock-ticker, the Nation is bigger and stronger and will prevail. 
This is exactly the ‘psychological moment’ for making it plain 
that the law is to be enforced and that its deliberate violators are 
to be sent to jail.” 
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HAS CANADA KILLED MR. TAFT’S 
CHANCES ? 


“F THE CANADIAN voters have killed two birds at one shot, 
I and have doomed Mr. Taft to private life, along with Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier, our effort to mingle in Canadian matters 
may turn out to be a boomerang of the first order. Yet that is the 
very possibility predicted by some of our political experts. Presi- 
dent Taft himself says that Canada’s refusal has hit him “‘be- 
tween the eyes,’’ and when the news of reciprocity’s defeat was 
announced, a feeling was evident that the President had lost the 
main issue on which he had staked his political fortunes. His 
friends, however, on more mature consideration, are saying that 
the loss of this issue may be a blessing in disguise. ‘‘The outlook 
for the Republican party has suddenly brightened,’’ asserts the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat (Rep.), a loyal Administration paper, 
and Congressman Butler Ames (Rep.), of Massachusetts, goes 
further and declares that the defeat of reciprocity ‘‘ insures Presi- 
dent Taft’s reelection.’’ Altho deprived by an alien vote of the 
most notable achievement of his administration, the President, 
says the Danville Commercial News (Rep.), is to-day stronger 
with his party than he was before this reverse. This view— 
which is shared by the San Francisco Call (Rep.), New York 
Globe (Rep.), Butte Inter-Mountain (Ind.), Washington Post 
(Ind.), Philadelphia Public Ledger (Ind.), the Charlotte Observer 
(Dem.), and the Buffalo Enquirer (Dem.)—is based on the theory 
that the defeat of reciprocity will allay opposition to the President 
among American farmers, and at the same time rob the Insur- 
‘gents of much of their thunder. To quote again from the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat: 


‘‘Now there will be a closing of the lines in the Republican 
party. The Insurgents opposed reciprocity, and were backed in 
their attitude by a pdwerful element of their constituents. As 
this issue is buried beyond any hope of resurrection in the near 
future, there will be no excuse for continuing the revolt any 
longer. The tens of thousands of farmers who protested against 
the measure while it was before Congress now have their views 
earried out, tho this is through the grace of an alien people. 

‘*The threatened bolt by the agriculturists against the Repub- 
lican party will not take place. The incentive for it has been re- 
moved. It has been removed in such a way, and with such an 
emphasis, that this peril is eliminated permanently. In the 
rural districts of the North and West the Republican party has 
usually been particularly strong. Whenever the party had the 
farmers on its side, as it did for more than three-fourths of its 
career, it was successful at the polls. The farmers are with the 
party once more, and now they will stay with it. From this time 
onward insurgency will diminish. It has lost its chief reason for 
existence. 

‘‘The Democratic arithmetic men, in their guesses for 1912, 
will now take Kansas, Iowa, Minnesota, Colorado, Wisconsin, 
and the other States of their locality out of the Democratic or the 
doubtful column. Republican sway in them is reasonably 
assured of continuance. While reciprocity was pending there 
was a ferment in many of the Western States which recalled the 
bolt to Weaver in some of them in 1892, and to Bryan in several 
of them in 1896. There is no good reason now to fear that the 
Republicans will lose many of the trans-Mississippi States in 
1912 which they have usually carried.”’ 


That there is no universal and acute sense of national dis- 
appointment over the death of the reciprocity agreement may 
be gathered from the fact that from more than one quarter we 
hear notes of unrestrained rejoicing. ‘‘Joy will reign supreme 
among the American farmers,” exclaims the Chicago Farmers’ 
and Drovers’ Journal, and in the Seattle Times (Ind.) we find 
jubilation because Canada’s rejection of reciprocity has ‘‘ pro- 
tected the State of Washington in its tremendous trade with 
Alaska, maintained the integrity and profits of its fisheries, 
prevented not less than three years of utter stagnation in the 
lumber trade, kept the Northern gold stream running in its 
present channel, and put Eastern Washington wheat up 2} 
cents per bushel.’’ Under reciprocity, it explains, ‘‘ Alaska’s 
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gold, which now comes to the Seattle assay office, would k 
diverted to Vancouver for the very simple reason that it woul 
follow Alaska’s trade to the same general district’’; the fish, 
packing business of Washington and Oregon “‘ would be destroyed 
and that immense industry established inside the Canadiay 
border for the second very simple reason that Canada placa 
absolutely no restrictions upon immigration and, as a result, 
with imposts removed, could supply the American market with 
fish packed at 25 per centum of the labor cost under which the 
American industry is held by immigration restrictions’’; and th 
lumber industry ‘‘would suffer in almost as great degree, and for 
precisely the same reason.” 

Even the Philadelphia North American (Ind. Rep.), which hay 
been outspoken in its criticisms of the President, admits that the 
Canadian vote “‘ has done just one thing for Mr. Taft—it has fully 
justified his veto of the ‘Farmers’ Free-List Bill.’”’ 

On the other hand there are plenty of papers that agree with 
the Springfield Republican (Ind.) and the New York Evenin 
Post (Ind.) that the Canadian vote has dealt President Taft “a 
terrible blow.”’ Says The Republican: 


‘‘What had seemed to be his greatest achievement is suddenly 
struck dead, and all the strain and labor of the special session of 
Congress that grew out of it are gone to waste. He is left with 
the burden of his tariff vetoes and his widened breach with the 
Insurgents of his own party, while he has been deprived of the one 
great success which had crowned his career in the presidency. 
The Canadian result seems to throw our political situation intoa 
degree of confusion that hitherto has not distinguished it, and the 
conditions which Mr. Taft now confronts must tax his abilities to 
the utmost.” 


It ‘‘leaves him without anything to his credit in the matter of 
tariff revision,’ declares the Nashville Tennessean (Dem.), and 
the Pensacola News (Dem.) remarks that ‘‘ it was about almost 
the only political asset he had, and it is too bad that he lost it.” 
It is fairly certain that the result in Canada will react, however 
unfairly, upon the President,’’ says The Wall Street Journal 
(Fin.), which adds: 


‘Tn this country the effect upcn tariff revision will probably 
be direct and immediate. Failinz in an effort to secure this 
measure of liberty and enlightenment in our most difficult fiscal 
task the Democratic party will be the more determined to attack 
the tariff citadel from other and weaker sides. Unless the Tariff 
Commission displays overwhelming capacity to handle rapidly 
the difficult investigations committed to its charge, it will be 
swept away. President Taft, who is committed so completely 
to its success, may be inextricably involved in its ruin.” 


More definite are the predictions of the Philadelphia Financial 
Bulletin (Fin.), in which we read: 


‘*Defeat of the Reciprocity Treaty in Canada, following the 
Taft tariff vetoes and his latest speech attacking the trusts, are 
now looked upon in important financial circles as sounding the 
death-knell of Taft so far as reelection is concerned. Much had 
been hoped for from the reciprocity situation. The peace 
treaties, too, would have helped, put through, but even they 
are held up. The accomplishments of the Administration are 
viewed as small, it is said in responsible political circles.” 


The real lesson for this country in the Canadian vote, declare 
many of the Democratic papers, is that our only hope of tariff 
reform lies in Democratic success next year. Reciprocity, after 
all, remarks the Charleston Post (Dem.), ‘‘ was only a by-path for 
the escape of the Taft Administration from true tariff revision, to 
which it was pledged by the platform on which the President was 
elected in 1908.”” So, too, thinks the Oklahoma City Oklahoman 
(Dem.); and the Philadelphia Record (Dem.) reminds its readers 
that ‘“‘this country is not dependent upon any other country for 
permission to reduce its tariff rates in accordance with the in- 
terests of the people,” and remarks significantly: ‘‘It is only the 
Republican party that seeks aid from foreign governments in the 
adjustment of its rates of taxation.” 
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THE ILL-FATED “LIBERTE.” 


Fire was discovered near the Liberté’s magazines at 5 a.m. September 25, 


the vessel. 
the air, and then the vessel slowly settled down. 
and scores were wounded. 


but before it could be checked, explosions began to shake 


‘‘Then came the final terrific explosion,’ says a press dispatch, ‘‘the Liberté was rent asunder, her bow was thrown high in 
In nineteen minutes nothing was visible but the top works.” 
Spontaneous combustion of powder and an antimilitarist plot have been assigned as causes of the disaster. 


Some 235 men met death, 
The 


Liberté was of the pre-dreadnought type, and was seen in New York harbor at the Hudson-Fulton celebration. 


LESSONS OF THE “LIBERTE” DISASTER 


HETHER the French battleship Liberté was blown up 

VW by antimilitarists whose souls recoil from the carnage 
of war, or by old powder intended to perform a similar 

service for the enemy, the result seems to some editorial observers 
at this distance to show that something is gravely wrong in 
France. In one ease, a state of disaffection or treason is evident 
that might prove fatal when the nation was fighting for its life; 
in the other, a state of ignorance or stupidity that might produce 
the same result. ‘‘Remarkable ignorance and indifference”’ 
were in evidence, says the Washington Herald, and Deleasse, the 
French Minister of Marine, is himself reported as saying that 
the theory of the decomposition of old powder is not a sufficient 
explanation of the disaster that sent some 235 men into eternity. 
And the fact that this disaster is only the worst of a long series of 
accidents in the French Navy lends color to the darkest reflections. 

It was early on the morning of September 25 that fire was dis- 
covered on the Liberté in Toulon harbor, and before the maga- 
zines could be flooded four explosions, in succession, tore the ship 
to pieces, killing or wounding half the crew and bombarding every 
other vessel near. ‘‘Some idea of the violence of the explosion 
may be had,”’ says a press dispatch, ‘‘from the fact that the offi- 
cer commanding the gunnery schoolship Foudre, anchored almost 
two miles from the Liberté, was killed on his own quarter-deck 
by afragment of shell, and two sailors standing beside him were 
wounded.” Furthermore, a 37-ton steel armor-plate was hurled 
to the deck of the République, 225 yards away, and along with 
it went the bugler who sounded the rally, with his bugle still in 
his hand. He was alive when found. The République, the 
Démocratie, and the Vérité were badly damaged and each lost a 
number of men. 

The cause of the disaster is variously ascribed to a fire in the 
battleship’s paint-room, from spontaneous combustion; to the 
deflagration of ‘‘B” powder because of age and possible high 
temperature; and to an antimilitarist plot following a recent 
violent ‘‘sabotage” demonstration of workmen in the Brest 
arsenal. ‘‘Sabotage’’ is the French term for the wanton destruc- 
tion of property by striking employees. A press correspondent 


asserts that fire was discovered in four different places in the 
Liberté, and the later discovery of fires on the Patrie and the 
Suffren lend color to the suggestion of treachery in the fleet. 
Vice-Admiral Bellue, commanding the squadron to which the 
Liberté was attached, has ordered that all powder made prior to 
1902 be taken off the ships, and this is being replaced with newer 
This official is said to have wired the Minister of 
Marine, M. Deleasse, that there were four explosions aboard be- 
fore the battleship took fire; but the T'’emps takes issue with him 
in insisting that the fire preceded the explosions. La Patrie 
quotes Admiral Marquis, formerly in command of the Toulon 
naval station, as supporting the contention that decomposition 
of powder caused the disaster; but Mr. Deleasse is said to have 
stated that ‘‘the causes are to be sought elsewhere.”’ 


explosives. 


A gloomy view of naval conditions in France is taken by the 
Washington Herald, which says: , 


‘*M. Deleasse, in his interview with the representatives of the 
French press, stated that he knew that the powder magazines 
were kept ‘at a moderate temperature,’ because, in a report re- 
ceived from the commanding admiral at Toulon, the latter stated 
that while the heat in his cabin reached 101 degrees, ‘the tem- 
perature in the magazines was from 84 to 86 degrees.’ It would 
seem as if the admiral should have speedily caused this excessive 
temperature to be reduced by refrigeration, as is the practise in 
the American Navy, or, if he did not have sufficient appreciation 
of the danger, the officials in the department should have 
promptly invited his attention to the matter. 

‘This accident, following so closely upon numerous others, and 
many of them serious, leads to the inevitable conclusion that 
rigid discipline and the vigilance which is the price of safety are 
lacking in the French Navy.” 

Advocates of the theory that the Maine was blown up from 
within, says the New York Tribune’s Washington correspondent, 
‘‘say that there is overwhelming proof of the soundness of their 
theory in the terrible disaster in Toulon harbor.”” And The 
Tribune concludes: 


“‘The Liberté’s bow was thrown upward and finally backward 
on the midship section of the hull. . . . The reports seemed to 
some of the experts to: indicate that the condition of the wreck 
of the Liberté is almost precisely like that of the wreck of the 
Maine in Havana harbor.” 
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NOTHING DOING! 
—Heaton in the Chicago Inter-Ocean. 








SPEAKING OF SPITE FENCES. 
—Bradley in the Chicago News. 
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“THERE WAS I, WAITIN’ AT THE CHURCH.” 
—Robinson in the Kansas City Journal. 





‘““OUR LADY OF THE SNOWS.” 
—McCutcheon in the Chicago Tribune. 


THE COLD SHOULDER FROM 











ECHOES OF THE CANADIAN LANDSLIDE 


WELL, good-by, Canada! Take care of yourself.—Columbus Dispatch. 
WELL, who suggested reciprocity in the first place ?—Detroit Free Press. 
Wuisrer “Reciprocity!’"’ to Mr. Taft and watch him grow lean.— 

Chicago News. 

Canapa breathcs freer now that it knows it is not to be annexed.—Bir- 
mingham Age-Herald. 
Sir Witrrip and his lieutenants evidently didn’t know it was loaded.— 

Charlotte (N. C.) Observer. 

Uncte Sam's summer flirtation is ended. But there are other summers 
and other girls Columbus Dispatch. 

Tue way to get even with Canada is to wait until she wants to be an- 
nexed and then turn her down.—Toledo Blade. 

Anp to think of all the breath that was wasted by Congress on the subject 
of reciprocity.—Des Moines Register and Leader. 

Or course, if “‘Our Lady of the Snows’’ should change her mind, let her 
remember next year is leap-year.—St. Paul Dispatch. 

Tue price of the gold pen with which President Taft signed the Reci- 
procity resolution has fallen ten points.—Minneapolis Journal. 


No, Uncle Sam is not Canada's affilnity.—Chicago News. 

Ler’s spurn the Canadian dime and be revenged.—Chattanooga Times. 

Possisty old King George III. is chuckling in his final sleep.—Chicago 
News. 

Ir will be a shock to some Canadians to learn that the American eagle 
commonly nests in Canada.—Chicago News. 

Canapa has provided ‘‘ Uncle Joe’’ Cannon with the first hearty laugh 
he has had for nearly two years.—Chicago Record-Herald. 

InsTEAp of “Our Lady of the Snows,’’ Canada seems to have laid claim 
to the title ‘‘Our Lady of the Noes.’’—Denver Republican. 

WELL, if we can’t gv‘ the tariff wall down on the north border, let us try 
letting it down a bit in the three other directions.—Detroit News. 

WELL, at all events, Canada can’t keé¢p us from reducing our own tariff 
when we finally make up our minds to quit cheating ourselves.—Chicago 
Record-Herald. 

In England people say that Canada’s rejection of reciprocity with the 
United States is Imperialism; in Canada that it is Nationalism, and in some 
other places that it is provincialism.—New York World. 
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WHY CANADA REJECTS RECIPROCITY 


ANADA has rejected reciprocity and thrown out the 
Laurier ministry for more than one reason, according to 
the Canadian press. We are told in some quarters that 

the Canadians want no ‘‘entangling alliances’’ of any sort with 
their southern neighbor. Elsewhere we read that the triumph 
of Mr. Borden was intended to express dissatisfaction with the 
more progressive policy of Sir Wilfrid’s party. But the main 
point dwelt upon by the Conservative press is that loyalty to 
England and anti-American feelings, based on Mr. Taft’s words 
about Canada being ‘‘at the parting of the ways,’ roused up the 
fear of annexation by the United States. This is plainly stated 
by the Ottawa Evening Journal (Con.), which says: 


“By one of the most overwhelming national votes in the 
political annals of civilization the people of Canada yesterday 
declared their determination to hoe their own row as a British 
country. They made their verdict so decisive that never 
again will the leaders of any political party dare to offend 
Canada’s intention to pursue a national development under 
the British flag. This was the issue which lay in the public 
mind. This country accepted the view of the President of the 
United States, that Canada stood at the parting of the ways— 
namely, the way of continental union versus the way of British 
union, and this country has given her answer. The victory is 
not to be set down as a party one. It is not to be set down as 
a victory of Conservatives over Liberals. The triumph of the 
opposition to reciprocity could have been gained only by the 
assistance of the patriotism and courage and self-sacrifice of 
tens of thousands of Liberals, who in this election subordinated 
theiy party affiliations and sympathies to what they felt to be a 
national eall.’’ 


President Taft employed this measure as a piece of ‘‘inter- 
national strategy,’’ declares the Conservative Ottawa Citizen, 
“to bolster up his waning popularity with the people of the 
United States. Great will be his disappointment.’”’ A some- 
what similar anti-American acrimony is shown by the Halifax, 
N.S., Herald (Con.), which remarks of the results of the polling: 


“Such slaughter is without parallel. The spirit of the people 
was indeed aroused. The Yankee pact-makers and wreckers 
of the country met with the justice that the pubiie interest 
demanded.”’ 


The Winnipeg Telegram (Con.) implies that Laurier has been 
playing into the hands of Taft, and sacrificing Canada’s national 
existence to the intrigues of the Washington Government, and 
we read: 


“These impostors in statesmanship have been bragging for 
years that Canada is a nation and that they have made it such. 
They have forgotten that Canada is really a nation and must 
be so treated. They have endeavored to cajole her by racial, 
sectional, and antinational appeals, but Canada is a nation, and 
has one national pulse, which beats true from ocean to ocean.” 


The ‘‘eriminals’” who ‘‘tried to set the East against the 
West”’ of Canada, the manufacturers against the farmers, 
roused the indignation of the pure-hearted Canadians, according 
to the Montreal Gazette (Con.). It was for this reason that 
the Government is beaten, we are told. 

The friends of reciprocity, on the other hand, take their defeat 
with equanimity, and remark that the voters were misled and will 
some day realize their mistake. The Montreal Witness (Ind.), 
which advocated reciprocity, says somewhat loftily that it is 
“sorry for the people of Canada to-day for what they have lost.” 
But annexation had been made a “‘nightmare,” and ‘‘an ounce 
of scare is more potent than a pound of common sense, or a ton 
of seasoned argument.” ‘‘The scare was effective. Mr. Borden 
appealed to race prejudice and the fear that reciprocity would 
bring about annexation.” 


The Liberal papers try to put the best face on the matter. 
The Montreal Herald remarks: 


“The best thing about the election is that the intention of 
the people is beyond being mistaken. Wisely or unwisely, 
they do not want the tariff agreement negotiated with the 
States, and that is as much as to say they do not want any 
tariff agreement, for none can be very well negotiated in which 
less of the elements of entanglement and instability could appear. 
The verdict of the people undoubtedly reflects the determina- 
tion of a people to run their own show.” 


The mistake made by the Government, thinks the Ottawa 
Free Press (Lib.), lay in not increasing the British prefererce 
before offering reciprocity. Anti-American feeling would not 

















THE PARTING OF THE WAYS. 


Sam—* Wall, I swan!” —Toronto News. 


then have been aroused, and the ‘‘results of the election would 
have been different because such a ccurse would have elimi- 
nated the loyalty argument.’’ Calm is the comment of the great 
organ of the grain-growing West, which was supposed to be par- 
ticularly benefited if reciprocity was accepted. The Winnipeg 
Free Press (Lib.) says the Liberals ‘‘should accept the situation 
with good nature,” and adds: 


‘‘A straight, clear issue was put up to the Canadian people. 

. They were asked to say whether they desired reciprocity 

in natural products with the United States. They have decided 

by a substantial majority that they do not. Incidental to this 

decision, the Liberal Government, headed by Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 

has been defeated. The Government has literally been shot to 

pieces, about half its members having failed of reelection in 

their constituencies. The verdict is decisive; and is to be ac- 
cepted without question.” 


The most important of Liberal papers in Canada, the Toronto 
Globe, does not refer to the immediate or presumable cause of the 
defeat of the movement, but looks upon that defeat as scarcely 
to be called final. Thus we read: 


‘*For the principle and the purpose involved in the reciprocity 
agreement—for larger markets and for relief from food taxation 
—every genuine Liberal stands unabashed by rebuff and ready 
to do battle again. The ‘hard saying’ of equality and not 
privilege may cause some to go back—as every challenge to 
unselfishness and justice has ever done—but those who stand 
fast and rejoice in the struggle that is ahead are not only the 
soul and body of Liberalism in Canada, but are the hope and 
heart of the great movements of democracy and of social justice 
in the Canadian nation. Thursday’s conflict only disclosed 
the forces and entrenchments of prejudice, reaction, and privi- 
lege. In another form, it may be, but with unabated enthu- 
siasm, the struggle for the free rights of the common people will 
go on.” 
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TRIPOLI'S TURN 


HE NORTHERN SHORE of Africa has always been 
coveted by foreign nations as a rich and fertile region, 
furnished with been 


excellent harbors. Algeria has 


taken under French protection; Morocco, to the west of this 
district, has largely been cause of dispute between Germany, 
France, and Spain; and now Tripoli, lying to the east of Algeria, 





ITALIAN CAVALRYMEN WHO TAME WILD HORSES. 


First squadron of the ‘‘Savoy’’ regiment, who have reduced wild horses to the docility evident above. 


is threatened by Italy. While Tripoli is really a vilayet, or 
province, of the Turkish Empire, it is much exploited by South- 
ern European merchants, especially the Italians, and the inter- 
course between Italian merchants and the Turks has led to ill 
feeling. The Italian papers do not deny that Italy covets 
Tripoli as a field for the colonization of its surplus population. 
But the Italian Government takes much the same position 
as the United States did in regard to Cuba, and bases its demand 
on the inability of the Turk to keep order in a territory where 
many Italian subjects live and do business. In its note of 
September 28, the Government at Rome said to the Porte: 


‘During a long series of years the Government of Italy never 
ceased to make representations to the Porte upon the absolute 
necessity of correcting the state of disorder to 
which the Government of Turkey had abandoned 
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Pe Y ae Turkish press are belligerent enough, 
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This paper denies that Italy ‘‘advances any claim to monopoly 
by means of any undertaking, in regard to the economic de 
velopment of Tripoli”; but adds significantly that ‘naturally 
the Italian Government will never permit its citizens and 
Italian economic interests to be put, under any pretext, in ap 
inferior position with respect to other traders in Tripoli.” 

Turkey is hardly in a position to resist Italy by force, 
especially when the Powers seem disposed to view Italy's 

move with indifference. but the 


Lf 2 The journal Islam (Constantinople) 
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publishes an article in which we 
read that the Turks know well the 
strength and quality of the Italian 
Army and Navy, yet none the 
less they will stand their ground, 
It adds: 


‘*We intend to preserve our rights 
from invasion, and to maintain ou 
prestige. At present the Tripoli 
question seems likely to drench all 
Northern Africa in blood.” 


“Ttaly is adopting a method of 
tactics similar to those employed 
by France in Tunis,” declares the 
Alemdeida (Constantinople), which 
continues : 


‘*Ttaly is in danger of committing 
a political blunder, and is bound to 
risk a diplomatic defeat. We shall oppose, by force if need be, 
even a peaceful penetration into our territory.” 





A SOCIALIST VIEW OF ALFONSO 


N SPAIN itself all criticism of the King is repressed with 
I a stern hand, and the prisons are full of those who have 

been reckless enough to speak their thoughts when thos 
thoughts were uncomplimentary. The present riots show there 
has been considerable thinking of that sort going on, but we 
have to go to one of the Socialist papers in the neighboring 
city of Paris to find a sample of what is being whispered in 
Madrid. Premier Canalejas and his master Alfonso have 





Tripoli and Cyrene. These regions should be 
admitted to the benefits of the progress realized 
by other parts of the Mediterranean and Africa. 

“This transformation, which is imposed by 
the general exigencies of civilization, constitutes 
for Italy a vital interest of the first order by 
reason of the slight distance separating these 
countries from the coasts of Italy. . . . The 
Italian Government, having the intention hence- 
forth to protect its interests and its dignity, has 
decided to proceed to the military occupation of 
Tripoli and Cyrene. 

“The solution is the only one that will give 
Italy power itself to decide and itself attend to 
that which the Imperial Government does not do.”’ 


The Tribuna (Rome) justifies the action of its 
Government by saying: 


“The Italian Government has for a long 














time tried to settle the question by every diplo- 
matic method, but without effect. Turkey now 
wakes up from a long sleep and offers con- 
cessions, which come too late. 

‘Military occupation of Tripoli is not desired by Italy.. It is 
imposed by the facts of the situation. If Turkey to-day were 
more far-sighted than in the past, the solution of the Tripoli 
question would be a source of strength, instead of weakness, to 
her.”’ 


UNDER THE WAR-CLOUD’S SHADOW. 
Italy, Turkey, Tripoli, and adjacent countries. 
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learned nothing, says the Paris Humanité, from the riots and 
uprisings at Barcelona and the wide indignation roused by 
”* The Spanish prisons are pack 

with political prisoners, we read. ‘‘Who would think that i 


“the assassination of Ferrer. 
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the single prison of Barcelona there are twenty-nine people 
sentenced for political and social offenses, committed by speech 
or pen?” Artists, professors, journalists, and laboring men are 
kept in durance there, and we read that among them is “a blind 
beggar, called Simarro, convicted of having sung a song reflect- 
ing on the Army”’; and a citizen who shouted in the street, 
“Long live the Republic!”’ ‘‘If we gave the names of the jour- 
nalists prosecuted under the infamous Law of Censorship, we 
should have to devote to the list a whole column of our paper.” 
This writer proceeds to arraign the acts of the Spanish ministry 
in the strongest terms, and speaks in the most violent language 
of the personnel of the reigning dynasty. To quote his words: 


force, 
taly’s 
b the 
ough, 
nople) 
sh we 
Il the 
taliang “To those who know the history of recently deposed dynasties, 
the this fury of persecution and repression which possesses the mon- 
archy of Alfonso XIII. will certainly prove a revelation. They 
will at any rate be able to judge from it of the awful conditions 
which prevail in the immediate circle of the criminal King!” 
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The writer goes on to tell of some of the ribald songs sung 
in the streets of Spanish cities reflecting upon the highest names 
in the court, and mentions a report that the dissipations of the 
King ‘‘have reached such a point that in spite of his generous 
civil list, he has been compelled to borrow $400,000 from Count 
Romanones, the President of the Chamber, and $1,400,000 
from a German banker.’’ Of course, street rumors of this sort 
are usually the reverse of dependable, but when the spirit of 
revolution is abroad, their influence is prodigious. 

The King and his ministers have fallen a prey to such a clan 
of hangers-on, parasites, gamblers, and bullies, declares this 
Socialist reporter, as filled the anteroom of Whitehall in the 
days of Charles II. of England. The best of the citizens are 
emigrating from Spain, and we read: 
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“The Spanish policy which Canalejas desires to control, and 
which he is at present disgracing by his cowardice and his par- 
venu methods, is altogether dictated by the people who per- 
) sonally surround the King and are under the command of the 
a with 2228 of swaggering soldiers and noble reactionaries who frequent 

the Palace. 

> have§ “That is to say, that while the best Spanish citizens are 
. those§ foreed to leave the country, and those of them who remain at 
7 theref home find themselves tracked like wild beasts and condemned 
ut wae’ criminals, the rulers of the country live in the most unbridled 

. debauchery, and Mr. Canalejas repudiates one after another the 
boring principles he has been defending during the whole of his past life.”’ 
red in . . F 

hall The immediate cause of the Portuguese revolution was the 
autocratic authority given to the royal minister Franco, which 
he exercised without respect of persons in carrying out what he 
considered to be needed reforms. The present situation in Spain 
under Canalejas is described as exactly similar to the condition 
of things in Lisbon during the last days of the unfortunate Dom 
Carlos. 

The lesson of Portugal should make Spain pause, adds this 
writer. Carlos should be a warning to Alfonso, for the people 
of Spain have become disgusted with him and his Minister. 
Since ‘‘this great democrat, this partizan of the abolition of 
capital punishment, this passionate defender of liberty of 
speech, came into power, there have been such machinations 
practised against journalists and political propagandists, and 
there has been exhibited such an odious abuse of power, as 
were never before seen in Spain.” 
this picture of the future: 


The writer concludes with 


“In reflecting on all these things the thought of Portugal 
will come into many a mind. King Alfonso, like Dom Carlos, 
has obtained large advances of money from all quarters. The 
Spanish people, just as lately the Portuguese people did, rail 
against monarchy, and abominate monarchs. And, as_ the 
people of Portugal forced the dictator Franco to flee for his life, 
80 the people of Spain drove from office the bloody Maura, and 
are now bracing themselves to oust the bloody Canalejas. 

“When this latter shall meet his fall, Alfonso, the criminal, 
will do well to pack up his trunks.” —Translation made for THE 
lirerary DiceEst. 
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A TREATY THAT DISAPPOINTS JAPAN 


ISCONTENT is felt in Japan over the sealing treaty 
D recently concluded at Washington between Japan, 
Great Britain, Russia, and the United States. The 
treaty settles an old dispute, and thus removes an international 
cause of friction, but the Japanese feel that it hits their sealing 
industry a staggering blow. Indeed, the Kokumin (Tokyo), the 
semiofficial journal of the Ministry which negotiated the 
treaty, seems to be the only metropolitan newspaper in Japan 
which congratulates the Mikado’s Government upon the pact, 
saving: 
“With great satisfaction we note that this mooted inter- 
national problem has been solved in an amicable manner. In 
recent years the sealing enterprise in northern seas has been a 
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A SQUADRON OF TURKISH CAVALRY. 
source of serious apprehension on the part of the Japanese 
authorities, as it has occasioned frequent disagreements among 
the parties engaged in the trade, owing to endless troubles ari- 
sing out of the question of territorial water. We were, indeed, 
in danger of becoming involved in international complications 
over the question, just as America, England, and Russia were. 
involved at one time or another. The annual proceeds from 
our sealing industry does not exceed $100,000. Such a paltry 
sum certainly is not worth the risk of sacrificing the good-will 
of our friendly neighbors.” 


The Kokumin is challenged, however, by such influential in- 
dependent journals as the Nichi Nichi (Tokyo) and the Jijz 
(Tokyo), both of which regard the treaty as decidedly unfair 
to Japan. To quote the Jiji: 


‘At present we have fifty vessels engaged in sealing in the 
waters dealt with in the treaty, and the annual catch of seals 
by these vessels is estimated to be between 10,000 to 12,000 
head. At $25 to $30 per head, the annual yield from our sealing 
industry amounts to between $250,000 to $360,000. Pre- 
suming that one-half the gross receipts are required to defray 
general expenses necessary to carry on the industry, the net 
profit realized by our sealing concerns amounts to a sum varying 
from $125,000 to $175,000 a year. 

‘*Now the treaty obliges us to abandon this profitable indus- 
try, in consideration of which we are allowed to divide equally 
with Canada 30 per cent. of the annual catch from the Russian 
and the American herds, which is estimated at 20,000 head, 
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representing a value between $500,000 and $600,000. Thirty 
per cent. of this total value amounts to a sum between $150,000 
and $180,000, and as this percentage is to be equally divided 
between England and Japan, our share will dwindle to some- 
thing between $75,000 and $90,000. This is about one-half the 
net profit which our sealers have been getting annually. But 
the unfairness of the new arrangement lies not so much in the 
sum apportioned to Japan, as in the fact that Canada, which 
has only five sealing vessels, is allowed the same percentage as 
that allowed Japan, which has no less than fifty sealing vessels. 
Even admitting that five Canadian vessels are able to accom- 
plish more than an equal number of our vessels, because the 
sealing waters are nearer their home ports, it ean not be denied 
that the share allotted to us is out of all proportion to what our 
sealers have been reaping.”’—Translations made for THE LiTErR- 
ARY DIGEST. 





DEPOPULATION IN GERMANY 


HE PEOPLE of Eastern Germany, like their cousins 
in England, are being crowded out by the existence or 
expansion of large landed properties, says Raphael- 
Georges Lévy in the Economiste Frangaise (Paris). The Frank- 
furter Zeitung, which is a democratic organ, and represents the 
‘“Young Germany’ so much disliked by the Kaiser, confirms 
this saying, and goes into particulars. It appears that while 
the rest of the German Empire has increased its population at 
the rate of 60 per cent. during the last forty years, the provinces 
of the Upper Elbe, including Posen and Silesia, show a decrease, 
due to emigration. The peasants leave the country because 
they are landless. They purchased their freedom from serfdom 
and feudal dependence between 1816 and 1865 by ceding their 
property to the nobles, and in that period alienated some 
2,000,000 acres to the large landowners. Speaking of the farm 
lands and forests of the provinces of Eastern Prussia, Western 
Prussia, Pomerania, Posen, and Silesia, the Frankfurter Zei- 
tung says that from 40 to 50 per cent. of the country is owned 
by rich men. Therefore: 


‘The population of Eastern Germany, having no farms to 
cultivate, have émigrated. They began by going to the New 
World, but now they are more apt to crowd into the industrial 
eenters of Western Germany. Between 1885 and 1900 the 
plains of Eastern Prussia have lost half a million inhabitants, 
84,000 more than the excess of births over deaths during the 
same period. In 1905 two-thirds of the territory eastward of 
the Elbe was less densely populated than in 1870. The number 
of towns decreased,: while just the opposite was the case with 
the rest of Germany where so many urban centers under- 
went an extraordinary development since the war. One town, 
situated at one hour’s distance from a provincial capital of one 
of the eastern provinces, asked to be relegated to the rank of a 
village, as it profest to be unable to bear the expenses of mu- 
nicipal dignity. In the single province of Posen more than 
twelve towns have a population of less than a thousand. These 
towns are gradually decaying, choked off by the vast estates 
which encircle them and prevent them from having the elements 
of vitality which are necessary to them. It is thus that the 
current of population sets more and more rapidly toward the 
west, emptying the towns and rural districts of the east.” 


What is most feared by the German Government is the in- 
fluence cf Panslavism in the province east of the Elbe. ‘‘The 
kulturkampf of Bismarck, the imprisonment of priests, the 
incessant vexations of the Prussian authorities,” 
served to stimulate the Slav spirit of nationality. Polish papers 
are forbidden by law to be sold at railway stations or book- 
stands; soldiers are forbidden to enter a Polish eafé; Polish law- 
yers are not admitted to practise in a Prussian court of law, but 
in vain. To quote further: 


have only 


“The authorities have already expended more than $13,- 
000,000 in attempts to bring back the peasantry to Eastern 
Prussia and to settle them there. In quite recent times a num- 
ber of laws have been passed with the object of accomplishing 
this end and of depriving the Poles of their lands and intro- 
ducing farmers of Prussian nationality. But the contrast br- 
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tween the west, rich, industrial, covered with a growing pop 
tion, and the east, dwindling in its inhabitants, who emigrate 
the New World or the west of Europe, grows deeper and deepe 
Of course, the gaps they leave in their native land are partly 
filled up by Russian and Galician immigrants, who work for th 
great landed proprietors at low wages and contribute to swel 
that tide of Panslavie invasion which Prussia so vainly strive 
to withstand.’’-—Translation made for Tur Literary Diaest, 





AMERICA CLOSING THE “OPEN DOOR" 


T IS ONLY a little while since our newspapers wer 
I accusing the Japanese of trying to close the ‘‘open door” 

in Manchuria. Now Japan makes the same charge agains 
us. Editorial observers in Tokyo assert that America, acting 
in unison with Great Britain, France, and Germany, is con 
spiring to monopolize the exploitation of Manchuria. They 
base this charge upon the provisions of the agreement which 
China entéred into with America and the three Europea 
Powers with regard to the loan of $50,000,000. Article 16 of 
this agreement provides that, in case the Peking Government 
finds it necessary in the future to raise more loans in connection 
with the development of Manchuria, the capitalists of the 
above-mentioned four Powers shall be given preference to those 
of other Powers. In the opinion of the Jiji, that influential 
financial journal of Tokyo, this provision, if allowed to pag 
unchallenged, will virtually prevent both Russia and Japan from 
launching any fresh enterprise in Manchuria, and thus hedge 
them in in the sphere of activities which they have already 
acquired. This, the journal asserts, is obviously in violation of 
the principle of the ‘“‘open door’’ which has been the sine qua 
non of Japan’s Manchurian policy. To quote further: 


“Tt is the irony of fate that America, which once led the 
Powers in establishing the ‘open door’ in Manchuria, should 
now become the chief agency in imposing upon China an agree 
ment calculated to run counter to that principle. When in 1909 
we concluded an agreement with China, the Government at 
Washington launched a protest, asserting that said agreement 
contained an article reserving to China and Japan the exclusive 
right of exploiting the mineral resources along the South Man- 
churian Railways. As a matter of fact, the covenant contained 
nothing of. the sort; it only set forth the steps to be taken by 
China and Japan in case the two countries agreed to work mines 
as a joint undertaking on the lines of said railway. If America 
must protest against such an obviously harmless agreement, 
how much more justified must Japan be in protesting against an 
agreement which to all intents and purposes ignores the prin- 
ciple of the open door.” 


We are further informed by the Jiji that Russia and Japan 
are conferring with Great Britain and France with a view to 
securing a modification of the wording of the loan agreement 
so as to make it compatible with the open-door principle. 
These two European Powers will, this journal believes, even 
tually accede to the joint request of Russia and Japan, but the 
attitude of Germany and America appears more doubtful. If 
the friendly intentions of England and France should prove 
powerless to induce America and Germany to fall in line with 
them, then Japan and Russia will formally protest. 

The tone of the Nichi Nichi (Tokyo) is even more vigorous. 
‘England, America, and France profess to maintain with w 
the relation of an entente cordiale,” it says, ‘‘yet none of them 
hesitated to conceal from us a scheme deliberately intended to 
injure our interests in Manchuria.”’ This journal calls the loaa 
agreement a ‘terrific monster,’’ and says: 


“The sum allotted to the development of Manchuria is $30; 
000,000. With this enormous sum of money to be employed 
to the exclusion of the enteprises of other nations, the syndicate 
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composed of the capitalists of America, England, France, and 
Germany will hold in its hands the destiny of Manchuria.”— 
Translations made for THE Lirprary Dicest. 
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UNLABELED FOOD 


T IS IMPOSSIBLE, under our present system of regula- 
l tion, to guarantee that the food bought in a restaurant shall 
be pure. To comply with the law the manufacturer has 
only to label his goods correctly. If he prefers to make ‘‘rasp- 
berry jam”’ out of apples, anilin, and dock-seed, he may do so, 
provided he tells the truth on his label, and so with other rank 
imitations, provided the ingredients are not poisonous. That 
lets the first buyer out; for if he chooses to purchase, he does so 
with his eyes open. If, however, he does so purchase, and, being 
a baker, a confectioner, or a restaurant-keeper, serves these fake 
goods to his customers, how may the public be warned or pro- 
tected ? We can hardly require a label on every biscuit and piece 
of pie. This question among others is discust by Lewis Edwin 
Theiss, in The Pictorial Review (New York). Says Mr. Theiss: 


“What is perhaps the one defect of the Pure-Food Law is the 
section permitting the sale of juggled foods, if their nature is 
printed on the label. ‘Articles of [food shall not be deemed 
adulterated,’ says the law, ‘in the case of mixtures or compounds 
which may be now or from time to time hereafter known as 
articles of food, under their own distinctive names, and not an 
imitation of or offered for sale under the distinctive name of 
another article, if the name be accompanied with a statement of 
the place where said article has been manufactured or produced.’ 
“Again the law says: ‘In the case of articles labeled, branded, 
or tagged so as to indicate plainly that they are compounds, 
imitations or blends, and the word ‘‘compound,”’ “imitation,’’ or 
“blend,’’ as the case may be, is plainly stated on the package in 
which it is offered for sale, the term ‘‘ blend’? as used herein shall 
be construed to mean a mixture of like substances, not excluding 
harmless colors or flavoring ingredients used for the purpose of 
coloring and flavoring only.’ 

“This part of the law opens the door for the ingress of foodless 
foods, fake pabulum, substitutions, imitations, and the like. 
“Recently a sample meal was prepared in a laboratory, in- 
duding even hot biscuits, and there was not a particle of food in 
the whole repast. Yet it had all the appearance of wholesome 
dishes. And that is the kind of stuff which slips through this 
loophole in the Pure-Food Law. The manufacturer has merely 
to label his products ‘imitation’ and they are legal. They may 
be unadulterated, and yet have no more food value than clay. 


man buy them for what they are. 


know what he is getting ? 
How do you know what was in the pie you ate at the restaurant 
yesterday, or in the ice-cream you had at the hotel last night/or 
inthe cake you brought home from the bakery. to-day ?:.. -* 
“The formulas .. . 
gt into your stomach without your knowledge. 
lmon-pie formula: 

40 pounds sugar 
180 pounds glucose 

12 dozen eggs 

2 gallons cottonseed oil 
22 pounds corn-stareh 

8 ounces TARTARIC SOLUTION 

8 ounces BENZOIC SOLUTION 
The eggs used in this formula are frequently rotten, a large part 
bakers’ pastry being made with bad eggs. The benzoic solu- 
tion is needed to keep the mixture from becoming putrid. In- 
tidentally the meringue on commercial lemon pies is another food- 
lss fake. It is often a preparation of soapbark, which beats up 
fothy, but has no more food value than so much lather. 

“Here is the formula for the ‘pure-food’ mince-meat: 400 
bounds apple, 50 pounds raisins, 100 pounds currants, 5 gallons 
tider, 5 pounds salt, 100 pounds yellow sugar, 334 pounds spices, 
ounces BENZOATE SOLUTION. 

“The apples used are waste, and the other fruit is maggoty and 
decayed. It is old stuff picked up at a bargain. ‘A job’ is the 
ftade name for such a bargain. The whole is embalmed with 


Here is the 
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‘nzoate. And yet it is ‘guaranteed pure food.’ If the maker 
hbels it ‘ preserved with benzoate,’ he can ship it anywhere. He 
does, and this is the stuff you get in cheap restaurant pies. 


“The unscrupulous baker, the grocer, the hotel and restaurant . 
But unless the original pack- , 
ages are handed on to the consumer, how is the consumer to. 
He can not and he does not know. 


will tell you about some of the things that : 


‘‘ Here is the formula for ‘ vanilla extract’: 
1 oz. 20 gers. vanillin 
64 ounces coumarin 
644 pints color solution 
12% pints syrup 
234 gallons alcohol (not infrequently 
the aleohol used is wood-alcohol) 
45 gallons water 
“You notice that vanillin and coumarin are ingredients of this 
‘extract.’ In the United States Dispensatory, Professor Kohler 
states that coumarin is a paralyzant of the heart, and Dr. Grasset 
says that in frogs vanillin produces spinal convulsions followed 
by paralysis. A frog, of course, is a very tender animal; but for 
that matter so are little children. Yet little children are con- 
tinually eating these drugs. They enter into nearly every cake 
made by cheap bakers, and into much of the commercial ice- 
cream.” 


There are other recipes of the same sort, which Mr. Theiss 
asserts are in common use. His remedy is to patronize those who’ 
are worthy of our confidence, even if their prices are slightly 
higher. What to do when our confidence is abused, and how to 
find out when it is abused, are things that he does not tell us 





THE INTERMARRIAGE OF RELATIVES 


t ARE TWO VIEWS of the marriage of blood- 
relations—first cousins for instance; that it is objection- 
able in itself, and that it is so only when there is some 
inheritable defect in the family with which both are connected. 
Assuming that the same laws hold good throughout the animal 
kingdom, recent experiments on insects would seem to indicate 
that the latter opinion is correct. In the insect world a genera- 
tion is so short that it has been possible in a few years to observe 
more than seventy-five generations in succession—a task that 
would have required perhaps 1,500 years had human beings been 
the subjects of investigation, says a writer in the Revue Scien- 
tifique (Paris, August 26): 


‘‘In civilized nations, consanguineous marriages are con- 
demned by morals and usage; they are condemned also by most 
physicians, who believe that they cause in their offspring sterility, 
malformations, and very often also idiocy and deaf-mutism. 
For example, there is cited the case of a consanguine family in 
which, out of forty-three descendants, there were ten abnormal 
in some way, three idiots, three deaf-mutes, and one suicide. 
According to statistics of 883 consanguineous unions, of 4,013 
children, 61 per cent. were malformed. There are, nevertheless, 
authorities-who believe that consanguinity is objectionable only 
when the partners are constitutionally diseased; and that when 
both are strong and healthy, the children have the ordinary 
chance of being perfectly normal. 

“The influence of consanguinity in animal families has also 
been investigated, but the results are rather contradictory. Mr. 
Moenkhaus has just made an interesting study of a dipterous 
insect, Drosophila ampelophila. He has followed for a term of 
years the descendants of several couples and has shown that 
crossing between brothers and sisters may be continued for 
seventy-five or more generations without the least injury; the 
vigor and fertility of the insects, their size, their reactions to 
light and gravity, and the duration of their lives—all appear not 
to be modified. In nature, fecundity varies in different cases, 
and the same is true in captivity. By. selecting the breeders, it 
may be either diminished or considerably increased, despite con- 
sanguineous crossings. ...... 

‘*Mr. Moenkhaus has also been able to establish, in the case of 
his Drosophilas, a fact that is interesting from the standpoint of 
the determination of sex. In a general way there are, with these 
insects, 100 males to 112 females, but according to mates there 
is more or less variation from this average. Now the author 
has shown that among the descendants of each couple there 
is always a tendency to reproduce the initial ratio. By selecting 
couples with which the proportion of females is greater or less 
than the normal, lines of descent presenting a strong or weak pro- 
portion of females may be obtained. Mr. Moenkhaus believes 
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that the ratio between the number of males and females is 
a hereditary characteristic, and that it is transmitted solely by the 
female, for no matter what the line that has furnished the male, 
if the female belongs to a line rich in females, we shall have a 
high proportion of these among their descendants. Sex must 
then be determined by the female, and must be independent of 
the intervention of the male. It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that altho this is true for the Drosophila, conditions may 
be different among other species.””-—Translation made for THE 
LITERARY DIGEST. 





LONDON’S RADIUM INSTITUTE 


HE RADIUM INSTITUTE, a place where the sick are 

to be treated by the use of radium, in cases where this is 

thought likely to give relief, has just been opened in 
London. The institute owns more radium, it is said, than any 
other institution of any kind in the world, perhaps as much as 
half a teaspoonful, and its value is estimated at a quarter of a 
million dollars. The treatment offered is believed to be of 
benefit in certain cases of cancer when not too far advanced, in 
some cases of ulcer, and in a few intractable skin diseases. It is 
especially adapted to cases that for one reason or another can not 
be operated upon in the usual way. The establishment of this 
Radium Institute, we are told by The Sphere (London, September 
2), whose illustrated article on the subject we are using, is due to 
the generosity of Lord Iveagh and Sir Ernest Cassel, who acted 
upon a suggestion made by the late King. We read: 


“There is a room that can be darkened. This is for the exami- 
nation of the throat. Electric lights that grow brilliant and dim 
at will and strange-shaped taps that can be turned to let water 
flow with a touch of the elbow, to prevent possible contamination 
with the hands, are among the novelties in these rooms. Upstairs 
there are twelve rooms where patients undergo the application of 
the radium rays. 

‘Nothing more wonderful can be imagined than the little 
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square or circular trays of metal containing specks of radium in 
shellac varnish whose rays hold such vast possibilities in the 
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future of mankind's struggle against disease. The disk illus 
trated . . . contains seventy milligrams of radium, worth 
$6,750. The trays when applied to the patient are covered with 
metal caps or screens which lessen or intensify the power of the 
rays according to the nature of the disease. Upstairs there is aq 
laboratory where millions of 
disease germs live in slender 
glass tubes; downstairs in 
the basement is a_ strong 
room holding the largest 
stock of radium in the world. 

“The scale-room where 
these tiny black specks of 
radium are weighed is a 
broad, lofty, white-tiled room 
absolutely vibration - proof. 
In the center is a stone table 
resting on solid brick sup- 
ports which go through the 
floor to the very foundations 
of the building. On this 
stone table, under a glass 
case, the scales stand, and 
here the scientists weigh their 
costly fractions. The scales 
will register the thousandth 
part of a milligram. 

“The building has in ad- 
dition a fully-equipped me- 
chanical workshop ‘in charge 
of a highly-skilled technical 
assistant, and*in this shop 
with its electrically-operated 
lathes, drilling machines, ete., 
all the special forms of ap- 
paratus on which the radium 
has to be mounted for the 
treatment of various diseases 
are manufactured. Here too are made the screens of different 
metals—aluminum, silver, and lead—varying from yisth of a 
millimeter to 3 millimeters in thickness.”’ 





DR. A. 


E. HAYWOOD. 
Superintendent and general director 
of the new radium institute. 





AN EXPLANATION OF BALL LIGHTNING—The existence of 
globular lightning was until recently seriously doubted by au- 
thorities on electricity. Its behavior, as reported, seemed so at 
variance with all the properties of electricity as hitherto known 
and understood, that they preferred to believe that the observers 
did not report correctly what they saw. Now, however, the 
existence of this form of electrical discharge seems abundantly 
proved, and something like it has even been produced in the 
laboratory. The latest word on the subject appears to be an 


- investigation by W. M. Thornton, in which he shows that very 


probably the luminous, slow-moving spheres called ball or globe 
lightning are nothing but electrified masses of ozone, produced by 
the passage of a previous discharge through atmospheric oxygen. 
Says a writer in Cosmos (Paris, August 12): 


“The way in which they move through the air makes it clear 
that these globular lightnings are composed of a gas heavier than 
air. Now, ozone is the only gas denser than air that is produced 
in abundance under the action of explosive electric discharges. 
On the other hand, it is affirmed that the dispersion of globular 
lightning gives rise to the production of ozone. On reaching the 
ground, globular lightning frequently undergoes a deviation, 8 
under the influence of a repulsion; now the surface of the earth 
and ozone are generally charged negatively. 

“The energy freed in the conversion of a corresponding volume 
of ozone into oxygen would suffice to explain the explosive 
violence with which these meteors burst. Finally, the blue color 
is characteristic of the sparkless electric discharges which in thelt 
passage through air give rise to ozone. It is also observed in the 
explosive combination of oxygen and hydrogen; when nitroge! 
is present this flame is yellow. Relying on these considerations, the 
author asserts that the principal component (altho perhaps not 
the only one) of globular lightning is an aggregation of ozone and 
oxygen partially dissociated, sent out from a negatively charged 
cloud by the train of electric waves following a violent lightnmg 
discharge.’’—Translation made for Tar Literary Dicest. 
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AMERICA'S GIANT LOCOMOTIVES 


HEN A FRENCH scientific magazine, in an article 


on ‘‘Modern Locomotives,’’ devotes ninety per cent. 

of its space to American engines, it is natural to con- 
clude that our superiority in this regard is no longer disputed 
abroad. America, says the Revue Scientifique (Paris, August 19), 
“is at the forefront of progress in the construction of powerful 
engines.”” One may look elsewhere in vain for anything ap- 
proaching the size and power of the huge machines that now 
haul our heavy freight-trains over mountain grades on the 
Western roads. The Revue’s account of the steps that have 
led to the building of such great motors, and of the mechanical 
reasons for each, is succinct and interesting. We read: 


‘‘Railways, from the beginning, have been confronted by 
a problem whose solution is never final—the increase of power 
of their motive appliances. Passenger traffic is subject to a 
double law—development toward greater luxury and toward 
greater speed. The more luxury, the greater dead-weight there 
is per passenger. Fifty years ago the weight transported per 
third-class passenger was 450 pounds, while in 1910 it was 


nearly 900. It has risen from 700 to 1,500 for second-class 
passengers. In some first-class compartment cars it now 


reaches 3,000 pounds. The greater the speed, the greater the 
resistance to forward motion, and this resistance increases 
faster than the speed. These two reasons are sufficient to ex- 
plain the enormous increases in motive power made necessary 
by the modern service of passenger transportation. 

“In the case of freight, the general increase of traffic, the 
general evolution toward the reduction of the expense of ad- 
ministration, are leading to the formation of as heavy trains 
as possible. Finally, the de- 
velopment of branch lines, 
serving out-of-the-way dis- 
tricts, and running over dif- 
ficult grades, has led to the 
construction of engines able 
to develop, on steep grades, 
very large tractive power. 

“Tt is in America especially 
that these conditions are im- 
perative; and it is America 
that is at the head of prog- 
ress toward the construction 
of engines of great power. 
While on European lines 
the most powerful locomo- 
tives have a tractive force 
of not over 10 tons, the 
Southern Pacific and the 
Santa Fé railroads have 
placed in service locomotives 
whose theoretical tractive 
effort reaches 50 tons. These 
locomotives haul over 2 to 
214 per cent. grades trains of 
net weight exceeding 1,100 
tons. 

“The problem of the in- 
erease of power of locomo- 
tives raises many difficulties; 
not only must the heating 
surface and the size of the 
frame be increased, but also 
the adherent weight, that is 
to say, the part of the loco- 
motive’s weight that is sup- 
ported by the driving-wheels. 
As the burden of a single 
wheel can not be raised above 
certain limits, this leads to 
the use of coupled driving- 
wheels, one of which is di- 
rectly connected with the 
piston, while the others ar 
joined to it with connecting-rods. 

‘But the coupled drivers can not be separated widely, as the 
locomotive could not then take sharp curves. This leads 
to the placing of the drivers under the heaviest part of the 
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locomotive and the sustaining of the parts in front and at the 
rear on ecarrier-wheels. ete 

*“When the number of coupled drivers becomes very great 
it is necessary to give the end ones the possibility of slight 
lateral motion, but as they are coupled to the motor dri- 








THE RADIUM BALANCE SCALES. 


They can weigh a millionth part of a gram. The tnner air 
must be free from moisture, and the operator has to use a mi- 
croscope to see the tiny weights. 


ver, this displacement must not be large; it must not exceed 
an inch or so. We can not go beyond groups of five coupled 
drivers (decapod engines) such as the most recent locomo- 
tives built for the Orleans Company [in France]. 

“‘Tf we desire to go still further, the motor drivers must be 
separated into two independent groups, making, as it were, 
twin locomotives with a common boiler. This is the Mallet 
type, which has two groups of coupled drivers, one propelled 
by high-pressure and the other by low-pressure cylinders. The 
frame is then divided in the rear of the forward group and the 
two parts are jointed together. The rigid boiler is fixt to the 
rear truck, and is able to slide over the forward truck. After 
rounding a curve, powerful springs bring it back to its normal 
position. 

“‘These locomotives have generally a small wheel in front 
and behind; their types are designated by numbers indicating 
the successive groups of wheels. 

‘‘The movement of the boiler on the forward truck has vari- 
ous inconveniences, such as the delicate sliding adjustmenst 
and the additional frictional resistance on curves. Hence the 
remarkable innovation of the Baldwin Locomotive Co., which 
has built for the Santa Fé road locomotives with jointed boilers, 
which take curves in such manner that the forward and rear 
portions remain solidly fixt to their respective trucks.” 


Jointed-boiler locomotives have already been described and 
illustrated in these pages, and we omit the Revue’s detailed 


description of them, quoting only its final remarks: 


‘‘These locomotives are provided with all modern improve- 
ments—double expansion, heating of the feed-water, super- 
heated steam, reheating of the steam before its utilization in 
the low-pressure cylinders. The motor effort thus reaches 
about 50 tons. Of course, such giant locomotives can be used 
only on modern roadbeds, whore the type of rails and the strength 
of bridges, ete., have been determined in expectation of such 
heavy weights—two or three times as great as those now met 
with in Europe.” —Translation made for Tue Literary Digest. 
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FIVE HUNDRED MILES ON ONE LOAD 
OF COAL 


NE RAILROAD, at least, seems to be out for part of 
() that million dollars a day which Mr. Brandeis has as- 
sured the roads they are losing through wasteful and 
old-fashioned methods. The Lehigh Valley road has recently 
demonstrated that a locomotive may be run 446 miles without 
recoaling and with a saving of 40 to 50 per cent. over the usual 
consumption—a performance declared by Railway and Locomo- 
tive Engineering (New York, September), to be ‘‘the most re- 
markable ever made in this or any other country.”” The officers 
of this road, the writer tells us, have been devoting a great deal 
of attention lately to economy of coal. Believing that the en- 
gineers, firemen, and others had fallen into a rut in the use of coal, 
from which they would not emerge of their own volition, the com- 
pany has employed a specialist to act as an instructor in economi- 
cal methods. A booklet on fuel-and-steam economy is supplied 
to each engineer and fireman, and ‘‘assistant road firemen’ have 
been appointed on each division, whose duty it is to ride on en- 
gines, instruct the men in proper methods of firing, and watch 
closely all matters pertaining to fuel consumption. We read 
further: 


“In order to present actual figures to prove what can be ac- 
complished by the united efforts of the engineers and firemen on 
the Lehigh Valley Railroad, it was decided to make a test on a 
passenger train, running one engine through, without change, 
from Buffalo to Jersey City, a distance of 446.6 miles. ...... 

“On June 21, 1911, locomotive 2,475, with Engineer John 
Covey and Fireman Frank Pettit in charge, left Buffalo on train 
No. 4, consisting of ten cars, and started on the run of 446.6 
miles to Jersey City. Engineer Covey and Fireman Pettit were 
in charge of the locomotive the entire distance, and their efforts 
were successful, as the locomotive hauled the train the entire 
distance without taking coal. Between Wilkesbarre and Fair- 
view, a distance of 16.3 miles, with a grade of 95 feet per mile, 
a helping locomotive assisted the train, which is the usual 
praciaee. . <<...» 

“The actual running-time was 10 hours and 40 minutes. The 
coal! consumed on the trip was 30,070 pounds, being 67.33 pounds 
per train-mile, a small amount for the work done. The average 
steam pressure was 195 pounds. When time occupied in stops 
is deducted, the average speed was 41.8 miles per hour. 

“‘This wonderful record shows what can be done by careful 
manipulation of an engine by the engineer and fireman. This 
performance, in all probability, is the most remarkable ever made 
in this or any other country by an engine hauling a heavy train 
on schedule time. The total amount of coal used between 
Buffalo and Jersey City was 15 tons and 70 pounds, while the 
amount of coal consumed on this run usually is between 25 and 
30 tons.” 





UNCONSCIOUS IMITATION — An interesting experiment 
upon the influence of suggestion, or unconscious imitation, 
on handwriting is described by Dr. Daniel Stuart in The Psy- 
chological Review. The following abstract is from Nature 
(London, August 10): 


‘“‘More than a hundred persons were investigated by the 
following method. Each person was provided with a set of 
five sheets, on the first of which was written the instruction: 
‘We desire records of your handwriting. Will you accordingly 
write out the words and sentences presented on the pages given 
you. Kindly do this without further questioning_o 
The second sheet contained a short paragraph of itten 
material, the subject’s written copy of which provided an illustra- 
tion of his (or her) normal handwriting. The third sheet was of 
vertical, the fourth of slanting, script; the fifth contained un- 
usually large seript, all taken from American ‘copy-books,’ and 
written out by the subjects of the experiment. The measure- 
ments of the slope of the subjects’ handwriting were subse- 
quently made by means of a scale of variously inclined lines 
drawn on transparent paper, which was superimposed on the 
handwriting; three letters, 1, f, p, were selected for measurement. 
The size of the letters was determined by measuring their 
horizontal width, the lengths of entire words being measured 
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and divided by the number of letters. All the subjects who 
were investigated appeared to be (unconsciously) susceptible 
to this form of imitation, women showing a greater tendency 
toward imitation than men, and those persons who showed a 
large amount of change in slope also showing a large increase 
in the size of the letters. The more ‘vertical’ writers were, of 
course, influenced more by the sloping than by the vertical 
copy; the opposite relation obtained with the more ‘slanting’ 
writers.” 





A GOOD WORD FOR DRUGS 


q ~HE TENDENCY of modern medicine is doubtless away 
from the excessive use of drugs that characterized the 
profession half a century ago. The progress of synthetic 

chemistry has put into the hands of physicians many new com- 

pounds whose effects on the organism may be utilized in thera- 
peuties; and yet, on the whole, these are being administered con- 
servatively and with caution. There are not wanting, also, even 
in the ranks of the medical men, those who say that all drugs 
must go and that other curative means must take their place. 

Against this radical attitude, a protest is voiced editorially by 

Life and Health (Washington, September). We read in this 

magazine: 


“The stock in trade of certain ‘drugless healers’ who, whether 
they manipulate the vertebre, or the mind, or what-not, of the 
patient, never fail to manipulate the pocketbook as a necessary 
part of the procedure, is the oft-repeated dictum that drugs never 
cure disease; drugs are poisons, and poisons should have no place 
in the human system. 

“Admitted that drugs are poisons, what then? Some of the 
glands of the body exist for no other purpose than to manufacture 
substances, which, if they are present in excess, may act as 
violent poisons, or, if they are deficient, disease or death may 
result. 

“The statement that, because a substance is a violent poison 
in a certain quantity, it must be harmful in any quantity, is 
now known not to hold good. 

‘*Epinephrin, a substance produced by the ductless glands just 
above the kidneys, while absolutely necessary to the health of 
the body (Addison’s disease is caused by a deficiency of this 
secretion), in excess is no less poisonous than morphin. Meas- 
ured by its action on.rabbits, one-fourth grain would be a fatal 
dose for an ordinary.man. Yet the absence from the blood of 
this important substance would be disastrous. 

“These glands aresonly one example of many laboratories in 
the body making minute quantities of substances which in an 
overdose would .be:. violently poisonous. The fact that a sub- 
stance is a poison’is no evidence that it may not be useful in the 
body. 

‘*Tt is, however, evidence that we, in using a poison, are using 
a two-edged sword, which cuts both ways; and our knowledge 
of the chemical changes in the body are yet too crude to enable 
us to use even the best-known drugs with the assurance that while 
they are accomplishing certain results (e.g., the destruction of the 
malarial parasite by quinin, or the destruction of the hookworm 
parasite by thymol), they are not at the same time producing 
other and unfavorable results. 

‘‘In fact, we know the contrary; that is, in taking quinin, 
thymol, and similar drug remedies, we are taking with them cer- 
tain evil consequences which we can not avoid. 

‘The effort of non-drug therapeutics—at least that which has 
a scientific basis—is to bring about the desired result without the 
use of substances known to be harmful. For instance, it is more 
in accord with reason to fight the malarial parasite by stimulating 
the malarial defenses of the body, the phagocytes, than it is to 
use a substance which, while it poisons the parasites, also poisons 
the phagocytes. 

“‘The opposition of the ‘non-drug’ schools to drug medication 
is too often an opposition based on ignorance rather than knowl- 
edge—an ignorance which is hopeless for the reason that these 
schools are utterly opposed to the principal means of obtaining a 
true knowledge of physiological processes—laboratory research. 

‘*Tt is to the eredit of those who rely largely on hydrotherapy, 
that they have abolished this ignorant opposition to all research, 
have ceased to be ‘ water-cure specialists,’ and have placed them- 
selves in the attitude of receptiveness to all methods which may 
favorably influence the physiological action of the human 
organism. 
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‘** At the same time, the school which was once thoroughly com- 
mitted to the drug system of treatment has most thoroughly 
learned that prevention is better than cure, and is now working 
more and more into the line of personal and public hygiene.” 





THE SMALLEST THING IN THE WORLD 


HE ION, a fragment of an atom, which, if the electric 
theory of matter be true, is both the smallest quantity of 
electricity and the smallest quantity of matter capable 
of existing in the free state, is probably entitled to the above 
designation, which is bestowed upon it by William J. Humphreys, 
of the United States Weather Bureau, in The Scientific American. 
It is so small, Mr. Humphreys explains, that if enough electricity 
to generate the hydrogen in a toy balloon were to be obtained by 
counting out the ions, a hundred to the minute, the task would 
oceupy one hundred million persons four million years. And yet 
these ions have been isolated and measured in the laboratory of 
Prof. R. A. Millikan, of the University of Chicago. Professor 
Millikan, Mr. Humphreys tells us, has modified and improved 
upon the methods of other previous experimenters. Whereas 
these used for their experiments a fog of tiny water particles, 
whose average size and weight could be calculated, as well as the 
average electric charge on each, Millikan isolates and observes a 
single droplet of oil, which he controls and experiments upon as 
easily as one might measure and test a block of steel. This 
droplet serves as a trap for flying ions whose accession to the 
drop is at once detected by sudden change in its behavior. Pro- 
fessor Millikan’s methods are thus described by the writer: 


‘*A fine spray of oil was blown by dust-free air into a dust-free 
chamber, the bottom of which was closed by a brass disk .. . 
pierced by a pin-hole, through which an occasional oil-droplet fell. 
Strictly parallel to this disk, and just 16 millimeters below it, 
was another brass disk of the same size. A band of thin ebonite 
was bound around the edges of the disks, while ebonite rods kept 
them fixt in position and also strictly insulated from each other. 
In this way a cylindrical air-chamber . . . was formed between 
the two parallel brass plates. 

‘*A parallel beam of light was passed through two diametrically 
opposite glass-covered holes in the ebonite band, and hence 
immediately beneath the pin-hole in the upper plate. Through 
a third glass-covered hole in the ebonite band a low-power tele- 
scope was so focused as to show distinctly any object floating in 
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the air immediately beneath the pin-hole. As scon as one or two 
droplets chanced to fall through this opening, and, therefore, into 
the field of the telescope, it was closed by an electromagnetically 
operated cover, so as to prevent, as far as possible, all disturb- 
ances due to air currents. 
Changes in the size of the 
drop were almost entirely 
eliminated by the use of 
substances that evaporate 
slowly, and by the additional 
precaution of having the vol- 
ume of the cylinder, through 
moistening its walls, already 
saturated with the vapor of 
the substance used. 

“The rate of fall of the 
droplet, due to the force of 
gravity alone, was measured, 
and in this way its size and 
mass approximately deter- 
mined, as above explained. 
The plates were then charged 
to a known difference of elec- 
trical potential and hence the 
movement of the droplet, if 
electrified, was changed. The 
new velocity was measured 
and its direction noted. 
These measurements with 
the electric field alternately 
off and on were repeatedly 
taken, but during the course 
of the observations it fre- 
quently happened that the PROF. R. A. MILLIKAN. 
droplet encountered and en- 
trapt a free ion of one or 
the other sign, as was evi- 
denced through its abrupt 
changes in velocity. The more ionized the gas, the more 
frequent the captures. 

“By this process free gaseous ions of either sign have been 
captured at will, either singly or in multiples, and their magnitude 
has been so carefully measured, under conditions so free from 
assumptions, that the size of the electrical atom, the smallest 
quantity of electricity now attainable, is known probably to with- 
in one part in 500 of its actual value. 

‘‘Numerically this value is the absolute electrostatic unit 
multiplied by 4.891 X 10°, a quantity incomprehensively small. 
. . . Its definite isolation and exact measurement stand forth 
as one of the cleverest, as it is also-one of the most important 

achievements of modern physics.” 





Whose isolation of the ion is ‘‘ one 
of the most important achievements 
of modern physics.’”’ 





THE COST OF AVIATION—Atwood, the avi- 
ator, reports that his expenses on his recent record- 
breaking flight from St. Louis to New York 
averaged $900 aday. At this rate aviation will 
hardly become a popular form of travel. But there 
is another side to the story: no one, so far as can 
be ascertained, has yet attempted to fly cheaply. 
Says The Scientific American: 


‘‘There is every reason to believe that so long 
as men like Atwood, Beaumont, Vedrines, and 
other present-day champions of the air, race for 
purses that hold thousands of dollars, no attention 
will be paid to reduction of operating-costs. When 
the public has wearied of aviation meets (and there 
is evidence that in Europe at least the cross-coun- 

«try flight has completely displaced performances in 
an enclosure for the benefit of thousands in the 
grand stand and on the field), when newspapers 
have extracted all the notoriety they can by offering 
huge sums for successful flights, the engineer will 
step in and provide us with machines and engines 
that will transport us through the air at a cost no 
greater than that of a present-day automobile tour. 
So long as $900 a day is the cost of a flight 
from Chicago to New York, so long will the 
aeroplane be the exclusive property of aerial per- 
formers with itching palms.” 
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ACTORS EXTINGUISHED BY SCENERY 


HEN THE STAGING of Shakespeare becomes so 
magnificent and gorgeous that actors, plot, and every- 
thing else suffer in comparison, isn’t it time to pause ? 
A certain party of the dramatic writers think so. Wondrous 
stage effects that set the audience reckoning the probable ex- 
pense must take the mind from Shakespeare’s immortal lines. 


as 





hs “ 
“MACBETH ACCORDING TO TREE. 


From a*drawing by Haviland in The Illustrated London News. 


Mr. Gordon Craig, for example, believes the stage setting should 
inspire in the audience a mood that the actor, in turn, will com- 
plete and define. When actor and scenery are engaged in a 
hand-to-hand conflict, each trying to gain the eye of the audi- 
ence away from the other, there is not that sweet harmony of 
dramatic movement that Shakespeare himself would quite 
likely have wished. Yet the glittering and garish style of staging 
has its distinguished friends, and no less an actor than Sir Herbert 
Tree is producing ‘‘Macbeth”’ in London with a stage setting of 
his usual magnificence. And as{if to emphasize the dispute 
between the two schools of thought, by a striking coincidence Mr. 
Craig holds an exhibition of his designs for the scenery of the self- 
same play at a leading London gallery. The coincidence is not 
a chance one, however, for it is well known that Mr. Craig was 
originally engaged to mount Sir Herbert's play. So while the 
public go to His Majesty’s Theater to see how ‘‘Macbeth”’ is 

done, they may also go to the Leicester gallery to see how it 
might be done The London Times comes 
vigorously to the support of the Craig methods. Arguing from 
his premises, ‘‘one may take it as an axiom that any stage scene 
which satisfies the eye without the actors will distract both eye 





better, say some. 


and mind when the actors are present,” it observes, and goes on: 

‘“This is the axiom upon which Mr. Craig’s designs are based; 
but it is ignored in nearly all theaters, especially in poetic drama. 
The result is, not only that managers waste a great deal of 
money, but also that they often frustrate the design of the play- 
wright. In the ease of Shakespeare, for instance, this happens 
so constantly that most of our playgoers are not even aware that 


his plays have a peculiar design of their own. It is commonly 
supposed that he took more liberties than modern playwrights 
because he lacked their stagecraft; and so managers do their best 
to refashion his plays for him. 

““But Shakespeare’s method of representation is essentially 
different from the modern method. He does not aim at con- 
tinuity of action, because he could not by that means produce the 
effect he wishes to produce. The modern playwright, at his 
best, isolates a piece of life and presents the whole of it. That 
is the method of Ibsen. Shakespeare seems rather to throw a 
searchlight, now here, now there, upon the most intense moments 
of a much larger piece of life, and enables us by means of these 
swift glimpses to grasp the meaning of the whole. It is the 
method of Tolstoy in his novels; and both are able to practise it 
only because they can make their characters live and act the 
moment they appear. But unless Shakespeare’s plays are pre- 
sented both swiftly and discontinuously, his design is spoiled; 
and the aim of the scenery, so far as it is used in his plays, should 
be to insist upon the discontinuity of the action, not to force an 
unnatural continuity upon it.’ 


This means of course ‘‘that all the scenery in his plays should 
be very simple, so that, even when it is not changed with the 
change of events, the attention of the audience may be fixt upon 
the change rather then upon the permanence of the scenery.” 
Furthermore: 


‘All that is needed of the scenery is that it should harmonize 
with the mood of the scene, which it is the business of the actors 
to express. 
wrote for a stage without scenery; but the difficulty can best be 
overcome where the scenery is designed so that avery small change 
in it will express a change of mood; and this is only possible 
where it is of plastic material and so disposed that changes in the 
lighting alter its whole effect. In fact, it should be passive 
rather than active; and Mr. Craig’s aim is to design passive 
scenery that will leave the actors free to produce their illusion. 
His principles are peculiarly 
applicable to Shakespeare’s 
plays; but they should also be 
applied to all plays that have 
any dramatic value. For it 
is always the actor’s busi- 
ness to produce illusion, and 
the first function of scenery 
is merely to shut out any ob- 
staecles to that illusion. To 
a modern audience, used to 
seenery, a _ perfectly plain 
stage is an obstacle to il- 
lusion. It makes them ask 
where the actors -are, and 
does not suggest any kind of 
world in which they could 
conceivably live and have 
their being. The proper aim 
of scenery is to suggest such 
a world as unobtrusively as 
possible. It must not be in- 
congruous with the life and 
character of the persons in 
the play. It must not be 
squalid where those persons 
are supposed to be wealthy 
and luxurious; but even in 
that case it should not set 
the audience wondering how 
much money has been spent 
upon it. 

‘*However realistic a play 
may be, its illusion ought to 
be produced by action and 
speech, not by scenery; for 
the more complete the ma- 
terial illusicn of surroundings the more difficult it is for the 
actors to play up to it.’ 


GORDON CRAIG. 


Who believes that the scenery of 
the stage should harmonize with the 
mood of the scene, which it is the 
business of the actors to express. 


How two critics may argue to opposite conclusions from the 
same premise is seen in this and the article in The Morning Post 





This harmony is often difficult, because Shakespeare - 
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(London). The writer of the latter thinks Mr. Craig is inspired 
by Maeterlinck rather than by Shakespeare, and suggests that 
“it is a disputable point if Shakespeare would not have weleomed 
the elaborate mechanism and the spectacular ingenuity of 
modern productions.” 





BAITING THE JEWS IN FICTION 
A COMPLAINT is made that modern fiction, when it deals 


with Jews at all, adds to the prejudice already existing 

against this race. Mr. Joseph Jacobs points out that 
our fiction writers, ‘‘ when they introduce a minor character who 
is to do some mean or shabby trick or display the weaknesses 
of a newly rich, proceed to 
‘christen’ this personage by 
a name which, in the ears 
of the reader, will suggest 
a Jewish origin.” Mr. 
Jacobs voices his complaint 
in The Hebrew 
(New York), of which he is 
the editor, pursuing the 
point thus further: 


American 


‘Tf there is a person intro- 
duced who is to reveal a 
secret or to spread a scandal 
or to push himself where he 
is not wanted, the writer will 
not say straight out that he 
is a Jew, but will entitle him 
by some name as Julius 
Bernstein, Abraham Gordon, 
Simon Woggleheimer, or the 
like. The reader catches 
the suggestion of the author, 
is pleased at his own clever- 
ness in finding that the per- 
sonage is‘a Jew without be- 
ing told it, is flattered by 
the confirmation of his prej- 
udice about his own superi- 
ority to such a person, and 
thus the author has made 
a point and is tempted to make similar points in the future. 

‘All this may seem unimportant and it might appear to imply 
unnecessary sensitiveness to call attention to it. But as one 
knows, half or more than half of the Jewish troubles of the world 
are due to prejudice, which prevents the Jew from getting a fair 
hearing or fair treatment from the very start. Now this practise 
of the novelist tends to keep up prejudice much more subtly and 
much more effectively than any direct attack which can be met 
and which almost invariably arouses a certain defensive attitude 
even in the mind of a Gentile reader. But here we have a 
novelist implying, with all his alluring appeal to the imagination, 
that it is only natural and appropriate that any mean, shabby, or 
underhand action or trick should be performed by a Jew. This 
is much more effective with common minds than any mere state- 
ment of a general proposition to that effect. 

“Tt might seem that I was making too much fuss over a matter 
which, if objectionable, is yet unlikely to do much harm. But 
this is not so. It is by the integration of these small impressions 
that the power of public opinion becomes great in volume. By 
force of iteration the association of Jewdom with meanness 
becomes practically automatic. Even if the association were 
founded on fact it is difficult to see what good object could be 
performed by ‘rubbing it in.’ It is not likely to cure the Jew of 
his failing and it is certain to confirm the Gentile in his prejudice: 
But novelists, who are, by profession, keen judges of character, 
would probably be the first to own that such traces of ignobility 
among Jews are not due to their Jewishness, but to the simple fact 
that they are mainly of the mercantile classes, whose whole tone 
of thought is colored by the haggling of the market. It is thus a 
distinct injustice to brand the minor faults of mereantilism with 
a Jewish name.” 


Mr. Jacobs, before printing his essay, sent it to a number of 
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well-known writers and asked their opinion as to its justice. 
Bliss Carman, Thomas Nelson Page, Robert Hitchens, William 
De Morgan, and some others deprecate such prejudice if it exists. 
Mr. W. J. Locke and Mr. John Galsworthy answer in another 
vein. The latter declares he has never ‘‘drawn the portrait of a 
Jew, good, bad, or indifferent,’’ while the former confesses to a 
Jewish money-lender, introduced ‘‘for sheer necessity of plot,” 
who was shown ‘‘vulgar and unpleasant’’—tho not ungenerous. 
Both these men speak of being unable to understand the Jewish 
people, owing to a difference in blood. Mr. Jacobs retorts else- 
where in his journal that there are no mysteries of race peculiar 
to the Jew. All the other authors, whether guilty or inno- 


cent of Mr. Jacob’s matter of offense, evade any defensive refer- 





THE GHOST OF BANQUO AT MACBETH’S FEAST. 
From a drawing by F. Matania, in the London Sphere. 


As Mr. Tree produces the scene, evidently believing with a critic that Shakespeare would have ‘welcomed the 
elaborate mechanism and spectacular ingenuity of modern productions.” 





ence—all except Mr. Zangwill, who Mr. Jacobs thinks misses 
the point in his effort to ‘‘exhibit his impartiality.” This is 


his letter: 


**T beg to say that if Jews are mainly of the mercantile classes, 
and if the faults under discussion are those of the mercantile 
classes, then on your own showing there is some ground for the 
average novelist using the Jew as a type of those failings. The 
composite photograph of the Jew would be preponderantly 
mercantile. 

“Your question as to what good object could be performed— 
if the accusation were true—by ‘rubbing it in’ seems to me, if 
you will pardon me, peculiarly inept. The painter of manners 
is not aiming directly at philanthropy. Of course, an accurate 
painter would also note the existence of fine Jewish types, even 
among the mercantile classes, but then he would also portray 
types still more dishonorable than we are normally debited with. 

‘In fact, nothing could be better for some even of our leading 
men than an ‘assimilation’ to the standard of honor of the feudal 
classes. 

“That this constant nagging at the Jew must end in riots as in 
Wales is of course obvious, but then it is for the Jew—as well as 
the novelist—to set his house in order.” 


Jack London pleads not guilty, but also pleads the privileges of 
fiction. Thus: 


“‘T have made villains, scoundrels, weaklings, and degenerates 
of Cockneys, Seotehmen, Englishmen, Americans, Frenchmen and 
Irish, and I don’t know what other nationalities. I have no 
recollection of having made a Jew serve a mean fictional func- 
tion. But I see no reason why I should not, if the need and the 
setting of my story demanded it. I can not reconcile myself 
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to the attitude that in humor and fiction the Jew should be a 
favored race, and therefore be passed over, or used only for his 
exalted qualities. 

‘“‘T have myself, not as an American, but personally and with 
the name so little different from mine that it was not even a thin 
disguise, been exploited before Jewish audiences in the most 
despicable of characters. The only sensation I experienced was 
regret at not being able to be present to enjoy the fun. 

‘‘Finally, I am a terrific admirer of the Jews; I have consorted 
more. with: Jews than with any other. nationality; I have among 
the skews some. of my finest and noblest friends; ‘and, being 
a Soeialist, { subscribe to’ the Brotherhood’ of Man. «In this 
connéetion, lét-me-add that it is-as-unfair for a writer to make 
villams:of all races:.except the Jews, as it_is; to.make yillains; 
only of Jews. ‘To ignore the Jew in the matter of villainy is so _ 
invidious an exception as to be unfair to the Jews.” 





SAVING TIME OVER THE SPELLING- 
BOOK 


PELLING REFORM gains ground slowly in the land of the 
S mother tongue. Oneof London’s leading dailies is willing 
to admit that not ‘‘scholars of the highest class’’ but only 
‘*shallow pretenders to scholarship”’ lay weight upon the ‘‘ety- 
mological argument.’”’ By the same token this paper is willing 
to defend the simplification of ‘‘apothegm” to ‘‘apothem.” In 





rs 





A ‘“‘CRAIGISCHE’’ SCENE FOR ‘‘ MACBETH.” 


Designed as a background for the lines ‘‘ To-morrow and 
to-morrow and to-morrow—to the last syllable of recorded 
time have lighted fools their way to dusky death.” 


this particular case, it writes, ‘‘the scholar can not fail to recog- 
nize the provenance of the word and the semieducated are in no 
worse case than before.”” Mr. William Archer, who stands as 
ehief advocate for the reform in England, thinks this admission 
‘*strikes at the root of the etymological! argument,’’ and he wel- 
eomes the support from this source. He does not, however, find 
The Standard equally sound when it expresses doubt ‘‘ whether 
the young, unless exceptionally dull, find spelling a great stum- 
bling-block.”” This hesitation indicates that the newspaper in 
question is open to conviction. But its mind seems closed on 
another point indicated in the remark that ‘‘the woes of the in- 
telligent foreigner may well be disregarded.’’ Mr. Archer sets 
about enlightening the mind of The Standard on both these 
points: 

“Tt is true that the average child of the educated classes 
usually gets through his spelling troubles at so early an age that 
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he has little recollection of them in after life; but it does not follow 
that even he has not wasted much time and mental energy on the 
wholly uneducative memorizing of needless rules and bewildering 
exceptions. But it is not true that only the ‘exceptionally dull’ 
find spelling an insuperable difficulty. Very bright children often 
display a congenital inability to spell. It has nothing to do with 
general capacity, but merely shows the lack of a particular sort 
of visual memory. And if the children of the educated classes, 
brought up among books, often pick up their spelling with toler- 
able ease, this is not true of the children of uneducated and 
unbookish people.’ Spelling is to them an extremely serious 
stumbling-block. " 

‘‘Edueators who have studied the question in practise form 
various estimates of the average loss of time involved in the teach- 
ing of our incoherent spelling; but I do not think any authority 
places it at less than a year. Surely the proposal to economize 
on the average a whole.year of the school-time of all coming 
generations of English-speaking people is not one to be lightly 
dismissed with a few pleasantries. 

‘As for your light-hearted readiness to ‘disregard the woes’ 
of the foreigner, I shall not inquire into its ethical merits, but 
merely remind you of the proverbial impolicy of ‘cutting off 
one’s nose to spite one’s face.’ Our plea for the foreigner is not 
altruistic, but egoistic. Our spelling is most unquestionably the 
one great obstacle to the spread of: English as the universal 
medium. of intereommunication; and what an advantage that 
would give to all English speakers! A rationally spelt English 
would be a ready-made Esperanto; but if we delay too long in 
rationalizing our spelling, Esperanto (possibly in a simplified 
form) will get such a start of us that we shall never overtake it.” 


The Standard in its editorial comments that drew Mr. Archer’s 
fire had advocated the true English virtue of ‘‘slowly broadening 
down” its reformed spelling in the same manner Tennyson had 
supposed it cultivated its freedom. ‘‘If phonetic reformers con- 
fined their ambitions to what can be realized without much 
violence, they would probably effect more,” this journal ob- 
serves. To which Mr. Archer replies: 


‘*Read in a certain sense, this is very true; but I doubt whether 
the true sense is the one you had in mind. It seems to me cer- 
tain (I speak entirely for myself) that, in substituting a rational 
order for the chaos of our current notation, we ought to do no 
more ‘violence’ to established habit than is absolutely necessary 
for the attainment of that end. But this, I imagine, was not your 
point. You counseled a gradual change, now of this word or 
group of words, now of that, which might pass without any great 
disturbance of popular prejudice. There I venture to differ, on 
two grounds. In the first place, these very gradual changes are 
of no practical value. They upset established habit without 
effecting any sensible economy of time and labor. In the second 
place, we find by experiment on this side of the Atlantic (the case 
is not quite the same on the other side) that the smallest changes, 
however inconspicuous and however reasonable, excite just as 
violent antagonism as the most radical reforms. The average 
educated man would as soon give up Gibraltar as abandon the 
‘me’ in ‘programme.’ After some experience in working for 
reform, I am convinced that we shall make no way until we can 
put forth a scheme of systematic simplification which shall so 
clearly minimize the labor of learning for countless generations 
of children that it will be mere inhumanity to oppose to it the 
mental inertia of one adult generation. We are constantly faced 
with the demand for such a scheme—a perfectly reasonable 
demand. When we are in a position to supply it (as I trust we 
soon shall be), I believe that you, sir, will be the first to realize 
that so beneficent and far-reaching a reform has nothing what- 
ever to do with ‘enabling German waiters to misuse our tongue 
with more ease.’ ”’ 





HOW TO BEGIN A STORY—lIf you are going to write a short- 
story, begin at the beginning ‘‘to agitate.”’ Agitate in any direc- 
tion, provided only there is ‘‘something doing’’ in each para- 
graph. This is the secret of ‘‘action,’’ which is not at all the 
same thing as ‘‘movement” we are told, and our magazine 
editors want action or they will have none of your story. The 
Evening Post (New York) enlightens us further: 


‘‘From the beginning that is the secret of short-story writing 
You must start at the crack of the pistol, not necessarily 
You may 


to-day. 
to tell your story, but to seize the reader’s attention. 
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do so with a laugh, or an epigrem, or a flaring bit of headline 
matter, but the trick must be done at once. It is the secret of 
the ‘lead’ which has been imported from the newspapers into the 
magazines, a secret of which Maupassant knew nothing and of 
which the foreign writers to-day know very little.” 


Maupassant’s method ‘‘strikes most of us as stale,” says The 
Post, and bears ‘‘the hall-marks of the hopeless amateur.” O. 
Henry’s openings, on the contrary, were ‘‘wild, antic, irrespon- 
sible, irrelevant,” and ‘‘were frankly intended just to put the 
reader into good humor.” We welcome slang because it has a 
“kick” in it: 

‘‘A ‘kick’ in every sentence is what the successful short-story 


of to-day demands, no matter if it takes an hour of kicking to get 
to a point that might be attained in a half-hour of quiet going.” 





BERNHARDT IN MOVING PICTURES 


EOPLE who disapprove of great actors and actresses leav- 
P= the ‘‘legitimate”’ stage for vaudeville call it ‘‘degra- 

ding” their art; those who approve call it ‘‘democratizing”’ 
it. Sara Bernhardt, as if to add one more proof of her greatness, 
has taken even ‘‘the second step down,” if you choose the 
expression, and appeared before the moving-picture camera. 
She gave one of her greatest réles, Marguerite Gautier, in ‘‘La 
Dame aux Camélias,”’ in a special adaptation for this purpose. 
To make the ‘‘records’’ more realistic she is said to have recited 
all the words of the play, and not resorted to dumb show alone. 
Whole realms of possibilities are opened up by this innovation, 
the Cincinnati News pointing out some of them: 


‘*Vowing that she would ne’er consent, Mme. Sara Bernhardt 
has at last consented to present her art to the masses through the 
medium of moving pictures. 

‘*Regardless of what may have been the influence that caused 
her to change her mind, the fact that she did change it and has 
already played Camille before the kinetoscopic lens must be re- 
garded as an event of the first importance in the theatrical world. 
With Bernhardt playing for the moving-picture films, other stage 
people, however high their degree, can no longer feel that there 





THE STAIRCASE SCENE IN ‘‘ MACBETH.” 


This scene is now in the London exhibition of Mr. Craig’s 
designs for this play. Down the staircase troop the attendants 
of Duncan after the alarm following his murder. 
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is anything degrading or humiliating in this method of seeking 
and securing audiences. 

‘‘The immediate effect should be to raise the standard of the 
cinematographic productions. As audiences become accustomed 
to seeing on the screens portrayals of well-known plays by 
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MACBETH’S ENCOUNTER WITH MACDUFF 
From a drawing by S. E. Scott in The Illustrated London News. 
Mr. Tree’s scene here shows obvious influences of Mr. Craig. 


players of acknowledged ability they will have less interest in 
the cheap and tawdry. It is an experiment that opens out 
wide possibilities. 

“Furthermore, it is a progressive step that will perpetuate 
dramatic art as it never has been or could be perpetuated before. 
To us the great stage names of the past are only names. To 
posterity Bernhardt will be almost as flesh and blood. They will 
know that she was a great actress, not simply because she is now 
acclaimed as such, but because their own eyes will tell them so. 

‘‘New uses for the moving-picture machine are being found 
every day. Not all of them are good uses, unfortunately, but it 
is encouraging to know that most of the men who have invested 
money in this great and rapidly growing industry are fully alive 
to the importance of creating and maintaining higher ideals than 
prevailed when the invention was yet very young.” 


Why should not other actors avail themselves of this medium 
of expression? asks the Augusta Chronicle. Going on: 


‘In a recent article on writing plays, Brander Matthews, per- 
haps the best-informed man on the academic drama in America, 
stated that the main thing is action. He concurred in a previ- 
ously exprest statement that an intelligent mute could follow the 
story of Hamlet if produced in pantomime. 

“““The words of a play are the least important part: it is the 
theme and the manner of handling which, in nearly every ease, is 
conveyed to the audience more by actions than by spoken lines. 

‘**With the best players acting in pantomime, and thus staging 
the best of the drama for popular consumption, an awakened 
imaginative interest in the artistic side of the theater will be the 
result. People will come to depend less upon words in the play, 
to supply that which their imagination should afford them.’ 

‘*Besides, when Bernhardt acts for the camera her work will 
become immortal. What would we give to-day for graphophone 
and cinematograph records of the acting of Garrick or Peg 
Woffington? Only ghostly descriptions of them remain; when 
they left the stage all of them except mental impressions 
disappeared.” 
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THE USE OF MISSIONARY MONEYS 


HE SAD LOT of the home preacher in comparison with 
that of the foreign missionary was recently portrayed in 


Hampton's Magazine. A vivid picture was drawn of 
the harassed minister and his wife, struggling to make both ends 
meet on the basis of a salary which was often delayed and some- 
times never paid in full. The deacon or elder who countenanced 
such a condition arrived in his motor at the minister’s door to re- 
mind him about urging the claims of foreign missions at the next 
Sunday’s service. The sleek and unworried missionary is pic- 
tured in his foreign field never harassed about the payment of his 
stipend. A spokesman for the missionary board of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church is the first we have seen to take up cudgels 
on the other side. ‘‘A more reckless writer has rarely appeared ”’ 
than the author of this article, Dr. Thomas E. Green, says the 
editor of The Christian Advocate (New York), who pauses to add 
that it is ‘‘astonishing how often prejudice or prepossession in a 
‘reckless writer’ brings his statements into complete unison with 
those of a person who intends to deceive.’” The writer in Hamp- 
ton’s presents the case of a Methodist minister living on a salary 
of $800 in cash, and a house rent of $200, and makes this com- 
parison with his brother in India or China: 


‘In the foreign field he would have been paid at least $1,500, 
and he would have received it with clockwork regularity. 
Moreover, the purchasing power of $1,500 in American gold 
is so much greater in foreign lands than in the United States 
that the missionary finds his income almost three times as large 
as the figures indicate.” 


The editor of The Christian Advocate replies: 


‘‘Had he cared to ascertain the truth he would have found 
that such a statement is not only misleading, but false. 

‘“Taking salaries in China, India, and Japan, his ‘fifteen hun- 
dred dollars at least’ is in fact this: 

“In Central China, Fuchau, Hinghwa, and West China 
married missionaries for the first five years receive annually 
$1,050. To missionaries in North China for the same length 
of time $1,200 a year is allowed. 

“‘In the next fen years missionaries in North China, where 
living is more expensive, receive $1,300, and those in other parts 
of China receive $1,100. After he has been in the work between 
fifteen and twenty-five years, each married missionary receives 
$1,200, except those in North China, who have $1,400. Not 
until after twenty-five years of service will those in North 
China receive $1,500, while those in other parts of China 
receive only $1,300. Children under fourteen, and dependent 
children of any age less than twenty-one, are allowed about $2 
per week. 

‘Single men receive $700 a year for the first five years; the 
next ten years they receive $750. 

‘“*Since it is more expensive to live in India a missionary 
there receives a little more than in China; $1,100 per annum 
for the first five years; $1,200 for the next ten; and $1,300 
after the next ten years. 

‘‘In Burma the salaries never rise above $1,300. Single 
persons have about the same as those in China. 

‘In East Japan and West Japan, the cost of living being 
much higher, married missionaries are allowed $1,400 a year, 
and single men $800.” 


The writer in Hampton's declares that the missionary’s wife 
is ‘‘frequently”’ paid a salary in addition to her husband’s, 
adding: ‘‘The Missionary Board does not ask the missionary’s 
wife to perform the unpaid services expected, [in the United 
States] of the parson’s hard-worked, unappreciated partner.” 
Dr. Buckley retorts that ‘‘this is false.” For: 


‘‘No wife of a missionary is paid any salary in any of these 
countries, except in South America, where the Methodist Epis- 
eopal Church has many schools, and the missionary’s wife is 
able to teach. Even then the missionary has only the salary of 


a single man, and the missionary’s wife has only the salary of a 
single woman !” 


The point next debated concerns ‘‘the large sums of money 
contributed to the missionary cause.”” The writer in Hamp- 
ton’s declares: 


‘‘Of course, only a small part of the money will reach the 
thousand million heathens for whose conversion it is spent, 
altho the fund will be administered with the most religious 
honesty, and with no little ability into the bargain. It has 
always been an item in the budget of the Missionary Board 
that it took one dollar to make a dollar efficient in the field.” 


Dr. Buckley follows up: 


“‘He says that actually the cost of missions is greater than 
that, and elaborates his statement thus: ‘At least a mis- 
sionary whom I met last year in Japan, on his way home on 
furlough, after eight years’ work in India, told me that every 
dollar that came into actual practical use in his work had cost 
the Foreign Missionary Society three dollars and seventy-five cents 
to put it there.’ 

“The writer does not give the denomination of this mis- 
sionary nor of] the missionary society under whose auspices 
he worked. As slaves to alcohol will drink every beverage 
mixt with it, so a man who loves to startle a reader or hearer 
aecepts all overlarge statements which will help him. The 
more exaggerated they are, the more greedily they are absorbed. 

“The foregoing is a colossal error. The Board of Foreign. 
Missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church received in the 
year ending October 31, 1910, $1,519,123.95. Of every dollar 
received the distribution was as follows: 


EXPENSES OF COLLECTION 


Per cent. 
Se PINUNMER RIND Gro ic aiv ois ao mas bo mie wih 9 auclarwisians Sauk 8 2.6 
Ne ee nd ce digrd lead ik & when 0.5. 
Salaries and expenses of Field Secretaries ................. 1.1 
IN INIIID go aig wa tae secs ok Wale o ole pis b Aiea wa . ea 
MORNE eek alors coh! ok re co were a as ty Sinaia ya CAMS Sip Tes TES oe 0.5 
Laymen’s Missionary Movement and expenses of the Imme- 
IRN ARVORGS DEGVOMMEME.... oo. sib eee cease ewes . O08 
a Tae Seg arnt 5 aly Sak ne ae ge An LAR an ee UeSer r 5.6 
EXPENSES OF ADMINISTRATION 
Per cent. 
Salaries of Office Secretaries and Traveling of Secretaries, 
I NIG FG ois Seow! nw 9 10,015 Aleks SAN ee mw 1.0 
Re IIIS 5c as vee ce ook de So ole sa ce wee oe . 5 
General Committee expenses... ......................-. OF 
ee 0.4 
I nore ca as eps A ohana Pa ere ue ate ona Whe Meee 2.6 


‘LEAVING FOR MISSIONS AND SURPLUS 91.8 PER CENT. 

‘‘Surplus is the money left over after paying expenses and 
fulfilling the promises made to the missions. 

‘‘Thus any one can see that out of every dollar received a 
little more than ninety cents reaches the missions. On account 
of ignorance Dr. Green, unwittingly, let us hope, has slandered. 
great and beneficent institutions.” 





CAN SOCIAL WRECKAGE BE PREVENTED ?—Out of 1,400 
children in a certain Chicago institution for the feeble-minded, 
1,000 of them came there because of ‘‘ the vice disease.’’ So 
reports Mr. Arthur B. Farwell, president of the Chicago Law and 
Order League. The Western Christian Advocate (Chicago), which 
calls these facts ‘‘shocking in their awful significance,” goes on to 
give others of a cognate character that make their appeal 
economically even when the purely humanitarian consideration 
is allowed to sink out of sight. We read: 

“‘Twenty-five out of every one hundred men who went to the 
insane asylums of Illinois were there because of paresis, and the 
foundation of paresis was the same thing. Mr. Farwell adds 
that the State of Illinois has appropriated for the care of the 
insane and feeble-minded about $9,000,000 for the next two 
years. He asks, ‘Would it not be good policy for the State of 


Illinois and the city of Chicago to prevent wrecks as well as to 
take care of the unfortunates ?’ 


-‘The presentation of these startling and horrifying figures. 
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ought to make every right-minded citizen and earnest Christian 
arouse himself to an indignant activity in antagonism to the 
depredations of licensed licentiousness.” 





DANGEROUS SYMPATHY FOR 
EUTHANASIA 


CASE WHERE euthanasia was administered by 
A people not professionally constituted as nurses or 
doctors has brought into discussion the question of 
the moral right to give a person an easy and painless death. 
Two Shakers at Kissimee, Fla., gave chloroform to a sister who 
was dying, so they aver, from tuberculosis. They were put 
under arrest but released on bail until November, when their 
ease will come before the Grand Jury. It is, however, reported 
that a post-mortem revealed the fact that consumption was not 
so far advanced as the first report indicated, and that with care 
she might have lived years. Another light is thus shed on the 
act of the indicted Shakers. They are said to have the sympathy 
of the people of their locality. The case is described in a letter 
from the woman who is under indictment to a friend in another 
Shaker colony, which we quote from the New York Times: 


‘You have probably seen in the papers that Elder Egbert 
and myself were arrested for giving quieting medicine to our 
Sister Sadie during the last three days of her life. 

‘*Whatever was done was to alleviate her sufferings and to 
make it easy for her to pass out of the body without severe pain— 
not to take life. As Elder E. had cared for her so much he 
felt great sympathy for her, desiring to make it easy to the 
last, but made the mistake of giving her chloroform himself 
instead of getting a physician to do so. 

‘*Since the occurrence we have been told doctors and nurses 
are doing these same things constantly, but they have the 
authority, which we have not. We all regret the step, but it 
ean not be undone. 

‘“Now we ean only depend on the good spirits to help us 
through, as they have done in other cases. We are almost 
certain that somebody complained to the officers of the law, 
for no one knew anything about it out of the house. 

‘The first Saturday evening after the death the judge and 
sheriff came and questioned us, and we thought that was the 
end of it. Elder E. and I were arrested and kept in jail two 
days, when the judge said we could be released on bail until 
November 2, when the case would be tried by the Grand Jury.” 


The Watchman (Boston) prints the following comment upon 
the ease after observing that the judge before whom the prisoners 
were brought ‘‘did the unprecedented thing of admitting them to 
bail in small amounts”: 


‘These people are of high moral character, and did what they 
believed to be the right and most merciful course in relieving of 
her great sufferings a friend who was apparently certain to die 
soon, and who was in extreme agony. It is impossible to sus- 
pect them of any wrong motives. Yet the case raises anew the 
whole question of euthanasia, or assisting a person to an easy, 
happy death. The problem has been earnestly and sharply 
disecust from the earliest Greek philosophers to the present 
time. Some of the wisest and most exalted characters of human 
history have favored it. If all cases were certain to be like 
that in Florida in all their conditions and actors, there would 
probably not be so much opposition to euthanasia. But the 
difficulty is, we ean not be sure that all cases will be just like 
that. You ean not always be certain that a person who is very 
sick and apparently in mortal agony, will die. Extreme unction 
is carefully delayed by the rules of the Roman Catholic Church 
until it appears absolutely certain that the person is on the 
point of death. Yet there are those to whom extreme unction 
has been administered who have recovered health and strength. 
This inevitable uncertainty makes it inadvisable for any one to 
take the responsibility of hastening a person’s death. Even 
suicide in such cases has not been considered proper. But there 
is another and still stronger reason against hastening death: 
and that is that if such a practise should be permitted, it would 
surely be abused. Persons who desired the death of others 
could easily arrange for the excuse of euthanasia, and under it, 
if sanctioned by law and public opinion, foul and cruel murders 
would certainly be done.” 


THE LITERARY 


DIGEST 57? 
IS DIVORCE “MORAL ENOUGH” > 


NE ATTITUDE of ‘‘many well-meaning Americans” 
() toward divorce is exprest by a Catholic writer as that 

of ‘‘morality by agreement.’’ People who see nothing 
immoral in divorce, he says, fall back on the fact that it is the 
law of the land, and argue that therefore it must be legitimate. 
All should enjoy the privilege, they assume, ‘‘and those who 
object to it are unreasoning reactionaries who by habit and 
conviction oppose all progress.’’ This writer, the Rev. William 
P. Cantwell, reminds ‘‘those who argue thus and suit their 
lives to their argument,”’ that ‘‘for centuries all Christianity 
opposed divorce as immoral.’’ Even ‘‘under paganism divorce 
was unknown for ages till the luxury, engendered by conquest, 
had tainted the hearts and poisoned the lives of the Romans.” 
Writing in The Monitor (San Francisco) Mr. Cantwell faces 
‘“‘the easy-going attitude of the American people on divorcee by 
asking a few pertinent questions which lie within the territory 
not yet entirely yielded up even by those who seem to accept 
divorce as moral enough.’”’ He continues: 


‘* And first, are the American people sincerely in earnest in ac- 
cepting divorce as moral? Away down in their hearts are there 
not misgivings about its morality? In their sober moments are 
they not prepared to admit to themselves that after all the Cath- 
olic position toward divorce accords best with their honest con- 
victions and their true conscience? Do they not realize that in- 
creasing divorce is only weakly feeding the vilest passions of the 
human heart ? Is it not almost with a shiver of fear and respon- 
sibility that they look upon the grinding wheels of the divorce 
court ? Do they not know from their own experiences of life 
that the stirring of discontent in the breasts of the married pair 
is fanned by the possibility of a separation? Is it not against 
their common sense, nay, their sense of decency, that a con- 
tract so important should be juggled at the end of every law 
that conscienceless legislators may forge? Have we not entered 
a veritable débacle of divorcee, and what honest American looks, 
at the future without serious misgivings? What is the ery for 
a uniform divorce law but the echo of this fear which is seizing: 
conscientious and patriotic Americans ? How gladly they would 
retrace many of the steps already taken on the way to ruin! 

“It is our conviction that, with all their luxury and bravado, 
the American people are stewing in remorse. The national 
conscience is stinging hard. Divoree is not moral, simply 
because it is legal. 

‘‘We take it that the American people have agreed that 
divoree is moral. This is their virtual justification for their 
position on divorce. 

‘‘But is morality by agreement possible? Is an act moral, 
simply because a people in their mad desire and passion ordain 
that it is moral ? : 

‘Can men close their eyes to the great Lawgiver and manu~ 
facture their own morality ? Will our conceited age go as far 
as this? Will human legislation set the final standard and 
limits of morals? May all morality be determined by an act 
of the legislature? Are the Ten Commandments valid only 
when approved by human legislation, and only so far as ap- 
proved ? 

‘All these presumptions lie behind the idea of morality by 
agreement—lie behind divorce. 

‘“‘We can imagine a condition of society in which the right of 
property dies away, juggled into non-existence by legislation. 
We ean imagine the laws of commutative justice held in abey- 
ance by the fiat of the legislator. We can imagine rapine and 
plunder rampant. And we can imagine grave Americans 
declaring that all the theft and robbery is moral because legal. 
It is morality by agreement. If a man may usurp another 
man’s wife by divorcee, why not his property by accepted con- 
fiseation ? 

“‘But we can scarcely imagine the American people so blind 
as to accept this condition of property which we have just pic- 
tured. We can scarcely imagine them facing such a future 
with equanimity. 

‘Morality by agreement is bound to eventuate in the immoral- 
ities and excesses which characterized the French Revolution. 

‘‘But we are not just ready for this yet in America. Our 
confidence in the American people leads us to believe that we 
may reform without the mad delirium of a bloody revolution. 








“Already there are symptoms that the people desire to re- 
trace their steps, at least to some distance, in this very que: stion 
of divoree. Divorce illegal will become divorce immoral.” 


Protestantism is blamed by this writer for the rise and spread 
of the divoree evil. He writes: 


‘*Divoree in the Christian era came in with Protestantism. 
It was the corrupt heart of a monk who had broken his vows, 
and married a nun who had broken hers, that first legitimized 
divorcee. Pandering to power, courting the favor of princes, 
Luther allowed the Elector of Hesse to retain two wives, tho he 
took the precaution to suggest that the second should be held 
in secret. 

‘Society became inoculated with the evil and it did not 
take long for the uxorious Henry VIII. to accept the convenient 
teaching of the German monk. 

“Then the doors were thrown wide open. But the morality 
of the Protestant people, intertwined as it was with many 
Christian principles, for a long while resisted the approach of 
divorce. 

“The leaven is working through the whole mass only in our 
day. Gradually as the restraints of the old doctrine and the 
old discipline are falling off, the evil of divorce is creeping through 
society. The good old-fashioned folk among the Protestants 
still refuse to look upon divorce with favor; but the bulk of the 
people, feeling no authority over them, listening to the siren 
cheating their souls with the ancient fallacy that majorities 
make morals, are plunging into the divorce courts. Marriage 
has become a mockery. Often the ink is not dry on the divorce 
decree before a new marriage is entered.” 





THE SECOND STEP TOWARD CHURCH 
UNITY 


"[ = SECOND mile-stone is being approached on the 


way to general church union. Nearly a year ago the 

General Conference of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
at its triennial session in Cincinnati, appointed a joint commis- 
sion to bring about a conference for the consideration of ques- 
tions touching faith and order. Christian churches throughout 
the world were to be invited to join the commission in organizing 
and conducting the conference. The Committee on Scope and 
Plan adopted by the Commission has now published its report, 
and a record of preliminary steps is given. The summary of 
these steps is given by the Pittsburg Christian Advocate 
(Methodist Episcopal), from which we quote: 


‘*Some leading Protestant communions have appointed com- 
missions to act with the Joint Commission of the communion 
which initiated the movement, and others are taking steps to 
secure the appointment of commissions. 

‘The churches which have appointed commissions are the 
Congregational, Disciples of Christ, Presbyterian (North), 
Methodist Episcopal (South), Baptist (South), Moravian 
(Northern Province), Reformed (German), Evangelical Luther- 
an, Presbyterian (South), United Presbyterian, Reformed Pres- 
byterian, Northern Baptist Convention, Free Baptist, and 
Reformed (Dutch). The Board of Bishops of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church appointed Bishops Walden, Moore, and Ham- 
ilton a committee to correspond with other bodies and gather 
information pending the meeting of the General Conference 
next May. 

‘“‘The Committee on Plan and Scope further set forth the 
ultimate aim and purpose of the proposed Conference, and its 
immediate aim and scope. Under the former head it is declared 
that ‘the work of the Conference is undertaken with the definite 
hope that it may prepare the w:.y for the outward and visible 
reunion of all who confess our Lord Jesus Christ as God and 
Savior, and for the fulfilment of our Lord’s Ss prayer, “That they 
all may be one.’’’ Under the second head is the declaration: 
‘The Conference is for the definite purpose of considering those 
things in which we differ, in the hope that a better understand- 
ing of divergent views of Faith and Order will result in a deep- 
ened desire for reunion, and in official action on the part of the 
separated commissions themselves. It is the business of the 
Conference, not to take such official action, but to inspire it 
and to prepare the way for it.’ 


THE LITERARY 
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‘“The general plan of action is to secure the appointmen: of 
commissions or committees on the subject by Christian com- 
munions throughout the world, to be independent but e¢o- 
operative; to arrange for joint meetings of such commissions 
as may be found convenient, and to constitute an executive 
body to make the final plans and arrangements for the World 
Conference. 

‘*Meanwhile the prayers of all Christian people are asked for 
God’s blessing upon this undertaking.” 





WHAT “SOCIAL SERVICE” OWES THE 
CHURCH 


ORKERS for social betterment who go about 
WV ‘‘knocking’”’ the Chureh are themselves handed a 
few knocks by The Universalist Leader (Boston), whict 
recently devoted a whole number to the discussion of differer#t 
aspects of social-service endeavor. ‘‘It is easy enough to attrac 
attention and get into the press by knocking the Church,” th: 
journal observes, ‘‘but those who think that is the first ste 
in a social service which is genuine and effective, are making 
criminal mistake.”” As a matter of fact, 


“The origin of the social-service idea was in the Church, t 
great majority of the workers in social service to-day got the« 
training through the Church, and are being supported by t! 
Chureh. And the statement that the Church and the minist 
are antagonistic to social service is untrue; the statement tk" 
the churches to-day are working alone for individual salvatic 
in the world to come, is unmitigated bosh. 

‘*Because certain ministers are not on the stump, lashing! ’ 
tain other ministers, and excoriating certain interests which 
never by any possibility hear a word they utter, because cev’: 
ministers recognize that humanity includes quite a number&: 
respectable people, and that there are interests quite as valuabli 
to the world in general, as the particular interest which oceupie! 
a small corner, it is not fair to claim that the minister is a bac 
number, a reactionary, for it must be known that while son 
have been doing a great deal of talking, these who are und 
criticism have been doing work. Specific instances are commo, 
of those who are quietly and genuinely working for social service, 
actually doing the very things other people are talking about, and 
have been doing them for years. And when the enthusiast pro- 
ceeds to wipe the Church off the face of the earth, he should 
seriously contemplate the fact that the Church furnishes the 
money and the recruits and the whole idealistic motive that is 
back of social service. 

‘As one of our contributors points out, the Church has been 
doing this work and is doing it to-day, and is the best friend that 
social service has. Why then should it be made the object 
of attack, and vilification, and misrepresentation? The real 
enemy we are to face is not our best friend the Church, but the 
insufferable conditions in politics, the wretched inequalities of 
opportunity, the detestable divorce situation, which is destroying 
the very foundation of social hope, the awful calamity of drink, 
the problem of undeserved poverty, the maddening cruelty of 
giant interests, the spread of the criminal press, which has be- 
come but a text-book of crime. These and others of a like nature 
are all sufficient to occupy our largest endeavor, and leave us no 
time or inclination to stick a knife into the heart of our best 
friend. 

“It is not a surprizing thing that the origin and development 
of Social Service have not differed greatly from the origin and de- 
velopment of every church or other institution of good. A great 
idea at once attracts opposition from conservatives, and also 
attracts those great minds whose vision is sufficient to grasp it, 
but, furthermore, it will attract every malcontent and discontent, 
the credulous and the thoughtless, from whom we soon pray to be 
delivered! In this new movement, whatever its nature, there are 
developed leaders, those who by their nature or talent move to 
the front, and also. naturally, followers, who are easily the tools 
of the masters. ...... 

‘We are not all built alike, we are not all similarly situated, 
we can not all see from the same standpoint, we can not all work 
in the same place and the same way, but let it be understood that 
to-day the Christian Church and the Christian ministry are 
facing with unflinching courage the problems of this world’s life; 
they are relating their faith to their works, their religion to life.” 
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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS 








NOVELS OF THE EARLY AUTUMN 


The Glory of Clementina. 
Illustrated by Arthur Keller. Pp. 368. New York: 
John Lane Company. $1.50 net. 

The glory of Clementina was late in 
coming, but when it came it was with 
oriental splendor and opulence. A bitter 
disappointment and a tragic episode in her 
youth made her throw herself into the 
study of art, with a bitter absorption | that 
produced a clever artist but a ‘‘ queer” wo- 
man. How all the good in her came finally 
to the surface and caused her to make many 
people happy, is the story that Mr. Locke 
tells with quaint originality. 

‘ More interesting than Clementina, even 
ore absorbing than Tommy and his love 
.dair, is the character of Dr. Quixtus, 
‘round whom the other people revolve with 
‘ontributory interest. A courteous, court- 
, confiding gentleman, trusting every one 
il, at last, he is betrayed by partner, 
ae, wife, and friend, he finally resolves to 
aliate. His attempts at viciousness and 
ustice are really matters of humor, the 
ire so because they are always frustrated. 
luckaby,”’ ‘‘Billiter,” and ‘‘Vander- 
er’’ form a unique trio and as characters 
well depicted. 
When Quixtus has almost fallen into the 
t of the fair adventuress, Lena Fontaine, 
nentina decides to take the center of 
tage. With the aid of all the beauti- 
lothes money can buy, and with her 
at charms so long covered by affected 
manners,” she produces a theatricai de- 
yuement that every reader will enjoy, 
ren tho it is overdrawn. The threads of 

.e story are finally all brought together in 

satisfactory ending. 

«» The book contains a mass of good ma- 
ierial, with original characterization, and is 
written in a style piquant and clever. 


Phillips, David Graham. The Conflict. Pp. 390. 
New York and London: D. Appleton & Company. 
$1.30 net. 

When Mr. Phillips died in that tragic and 
untimely way, early in the year, he had on 
hand several novels, his publishers tell us, 
all ready or nearly ready for publication. 
The really ‘“‘last’’ story will not appear for 
some time to come. 

There is nothing in the present novel to 
add luster to its author’s reputation, altho 
it is told with vigor and the easy technic of 
a prolific writer. The ‘‘Conflict”’ is politi- 
eal as well as amorous, and the contestants 
are from two separate camps, i.e., the so- 
called upper (moneyed) classes and the 
social reformers. 

Its main strength lies on its masculine 
side: the representation of political ma- 
chine corruption, the hypocritical posing of 
the capitalist, and the deputizing of all 
dirty work in order to leave the hands of 
the leaders clean. 

The women do not seem real. They do 
whatever the development of the theme de- 
mands. They love and unlove with start- 
ling ease and frequency. 

Between rich Jane Hastings and earnest 
little Selma Gordon the choice seemed 
obvious enough, and Victor Dorn, the 
brainy, sincere leader of the Socialists, 
should have ‘‘come down to earth”’ earlier. 

The lover episodes are pretty ‘enough 
after the popular vein. The things that 


are strong and worth while are the com- 


ments on conditions which fit our own 
lives and our future political conditions. 
The author defines a reformer as ‘‘the 
ordinary human variety of politician plus 
a more or less conscious hypocrisy.” 

Warner, Anne. When Woman Proposes. Pp. 
= Boston: Little, Brown & Company. $1.25 

Not long ago the papers circulated a 
story that Miss Warner had found the 
American public unappreciative and, on 
that account, intended to betake herself 
to England. If she is content to feed her 
readers such mental pabulum as the present 
story, we shall not blame the public, even 
tho the love story be pretty and the book 
daintily bound and illustrated. 

Every one loves a lover and, for that 
reason, Nathalie Arundel is a_ lovable 
heroine—she certainly loves well—but 
somehow, when, at nineteen, she sees a man 
at a reception and immediately announces 
that she ‘‘ will marry that man,”’ we are not 
immediately convinced. 

In this ease ‘‘Fate’’ has to knock down 
the poor hero at Nathalie’s very door, and 
there he has to remain until the physician 
and nurses provided by her have patched 
up his poor head, but not his heart. When 
she finds that Captain Mowbray, an officer 
in the Tenth, will not marry because of his 
insufficient pay, and that he is much in- 
terested in a bill for increased salaries, 
which has been defeated, she turns the 
foree of her young brain on the labor prob- 
lem and, with the millions which he spurns, 
intimidates the government, and persuades 
the army and navy to go on strike. It is 
all most improbable and impossible. But 
she gets her man at last just as she said she 
would. 


Davis, Richard Harding. 
not Lose. Illustrated. Pp. 254 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.25 net. 


The Man Who Could 
. New York: Charles 


Of the five short stories in the present 
collection only two ring with the real Davis 
power, ‘‘The Consul” and ‘‘The Lost 
House,” and those two are distinetly dif- 
ferent, each having its peculiar personal 
charm. 

“The Consul” involves the reader’s 
sympathies, touches his heart, and then 
gives him a startling and delightful sur- 
prize, a clever denouement at the very last, 
but ‘‘The Lost House”’ relies on excitement 
from the very first. Its thrills and sur- 
prizes chase each other with a mad melo- 
dramatic rush through its pages and hold 
you in breathless interest. 

Throughout the stories we look in vain 
for the psychological penetration of Mr. 
Davis’ earlier work, but he still writes a 
delightfully amusing narrative with an 
underlying sense of humor. 


Kelly, Myra. Her Little Young Ladyship. 
348. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25 net. 


The reader will bring to a perusal of this 
last novel by the lamented Myra Kelly a 
tenderness caused by her untimely death, 
and a memory of those charmingly sym- 
pathetic stories which she used to write of 
little East-side children, showing compre- 
hension and appreciation of the foreigner’s 
point of view. 

The present story of the young Connecti- 
eut girl, Dorothy Forbes, who loves and 
marries an Irish earl, who has come to 


America to investigate tobacco culture, is 
clean, wholesome, and straightforward. 

The American side has only ideal econ- 
ditions, lovable and laughable characters, 
in whose depiction Miss Kelly found op- 
portunity for inimitable wit and humor, but 
when, after two years of continental travel, 
her little young ladyship accompanies her’ 
husband and son, ‘‘Pitty-Pat,’’ to Glen- 
daire, the brooding, disease-ridden twin 
brother, John, introduces enough tragedy 
and dramatic episodes into the story to 
make the interest intense. It is a book 
with an atmosphere of real American home 
life and ideal family affection. 

PO ct nag Dion Clayton. Perpetua. 
Price. 

The spirit of studio life, Bohemian and 
irresponsible, is here the background for a 
romance that savors of witchery, fairy lore, 
and melodrama. 

Perpetua, a little artist’s model, is left, 
at the age of seven, entirely alone and 
decides to adopt Brian McCree as her 
“father.”” The big, good-natured Irish 
painter accepts her point of view, and from 
this situation is evolved a story of unusual 
events and characters. 

Perpetua’s childhood is irresistible, and 
so is she, if we do not demand too much 
plausibility in the narrative. 

How she traveled abroad with Brian and 
the cireus, her fondness for elephants in 
general and for ‘‘Maria Theresa’’ in par- 
ticular, and the tragedy that came into her 
life with the discovery of her own father, 
all are thrillingly related. It is a book 
of tender touches, curiously mingled 
with melodramatic methods and startling 
surprizes. 


Pp. 315 


Tennyson, Alfred. 


It must be quite a responsibility to live 
up to such an inheritance as the name of 
Alfred Tennyson. This grandson of the 
famous poet has wisely chosen to hew out a 
style of hisown. In this—his first—novel, 
he relates the life of the ‘‘ great and famous 
giant, James MacDonald,” in strong, 
rugged and direct prose. 

From the very hour of his birth, our sym- 
pathies are with the ungainly ‘“‘monstrous’”’ 
child. It seems almost impossible that, in 
any community, every one’s hand should be 
against the poor laddie, whose only fault 
was stupidity and extraordinary size. If 
the power of circumstantial evidence need- 
ed proof or illustration, Jim’s life, as told by 
Mr. Tennyson, would be all-sufficient. The 
reader fairly aches to wake up the poor 
abused boy and regrets that he didn’t 
“see red” oftener. The Scotch hamlet of 
his birthplace has a poor assortment of 
residents when every one—minister, doctor, 
teacher, and childish companions all—unite 
to persecute, malign, and abuse this one 
lad, who is conquered only by lies, vicious 
misrepresentation, and misunderstandings. 
We hope that in his life as the ‘‘famous 
giant,”’ after he was discovered by the great 
circus promoter, Ambrose Mandeville, he 
may have found some human sympathy 
and some measure of happiness. 

The Autobiography of a Woman Alone. New 
York and London; D. Appleton & Company. Pp. 
376. $1.25 net. 

“This book is not a novel, but a record 
of the actual experiences of the woman 


John Lane Company. $1.30. Fixt 


A Portentous History. Pp., 
359. New York: Duffield & Company. $1.30 net. 
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who is the narrator’’—such is the note that 
prefaces this unusual book, which is 
written with convincing style and power. 
$*Dorothy Baldwin” describes her own life 
from her earliest memories, her struggle for 
an education and livelihood, and she has the 
power to impress upon the reader her intense 
loneliness and longing, first for her sister 
¢‘ Alison,” from whom she was separated 
when a child, later for the companionship 
and experiences of the women about her. 

Without apparent egotism, she relates 
incidents that prove her attractive qualities 
and also betray the terrible struggle and 
temptations that beset a woman alone in 
New York; the danger of being misunder- 
stood because of her defenseless position. 
‘The episodes of her life, and the transitory 
reign of ‘‘Philip, Paul, Billy, Jim, and Mr. 
Aylwardson,”’ are startling and dramatic 
enough to excite and hold the interest of 
the reader, but her arguments are weak 
when she tries to justify the use of the 
‘*personal”’ column of the newspaper, and 
especially so in her discussion of the trial- 
marriage with Jim. She was fortunate 
that happiness came at last. 


ADMIRAL CHADWICK’S NEW BOOK 


Chadwick, French Esdor. The Relations of the 
United States and Spain. The Spanish-American 
War. 2 vols., pp. 412, 514. New York: Charles 


” 


Scribner’s Sons. $7. 

Admiral Chadwick is well qualified to 
write of the Spanish-American War. He 
served under Admiral Sampson in the At- 
lantic squadron during that struggle, and is 
a naval scholar and student who knows well 
how to handle documents and statisties. 
He does not pretend to give a rhetorical 
account of the battles, by land and by sea, 
which resulted in snatching from Spain the 
fairest jewels in the crown of her remaining 
possessions. The picturesque style of Pres- 
eot, Motley, or Irving is not his model. Nor 
does the admiral write in a sentimentally 
patriotic vein, but aims at doing justice to 
both parties in the conflict. He tells us 
truly that his work ‘‘in the main is intended 
as a documentary history,’’ and his docu- 
ments are telling and sometimes briefly 
realistic in their effect on the mind. Such 
for instance is Captain Evans’ account of 
his reception of Captain Eulate of the lost 
Viscaya. 

‘“‘When Captain Eulate entered the 
eabin of the Viscaya, I offered him a cigar, 
a Key West, but the best I had. He ac- 
cepted it courteously and stood looking at 
it, as he turned it in his hand; then he went 
down into the inside pocket of his drenched 
uniform coat and brought out a beautiful, 
but very wet, Havana cigar. He bowed 
and handed it to me with the remark, 
‘Captain, I left fifteen thousand aboard 
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the Viscaya. 


The great merit of this work is the 
laborious detail of figures, names, and dates 
with which it is filled, and the tone of calm 
moderation with which the plain facts of 
the war are stated. It is in reality a con- 
tinued gazette of the naval history of the 
United States at a period when for the first 
time they made proof of the capabilities of 
the new style of ship which came in with 
turrets and heavy artillery. It is thereforea 
record of America’s remarkable success, and 
will prove of world-wide interest among na- 
val nations. It may almost be looked upon 
as an appendix to the masterly treatises of 
Admiral Mahan. It places American sea- 
manship and fighting-power in the first 
rank from a practical point of view, just as 
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Mahan’s works have proved how thorough- 
ly educated in naval warfare, from a theo- 
retical and political standpoint, the highest 
type of American naval officers must be. 
We have ealled the work a gazette, because 
it records the movements of individual 
ships, the names of their commanders, 
their dispatches, and the messages which 
the admirals received from Washington 
throughout the war. It is a work which 
will be welcomed in every naval library 
and in every naval school throughout the 
world. 

We quote, as a specimen of the author’s 
style and methods, his remarks, which are 
pertinent and just, on the incapacity of the 
Spanish authorities at Madrid in their 
conduct of the war. Of their orders to 
Cervera, he writes: 

‘*Nothing could show more clearly the 
ineapacity of the Spanish authorities. To 
suggest that Cervera’s squadron, blockaded 
already, as was well known to the Govern- 
ment, by Sampson’s powerful force, should 
be ordered without provisions, without 
even enough coal to fill their bunkers, 
across the Atlantic and thence to the Philip- 
pines, to dispose of Admiral Dewey’s 
squadron and return without loss of time 
to Cuba, is one of the most amazing propo- 
sitions ever made by a minister of state. It 
illustrates painfully the want of practical- 
ity of the Spanish authorities, such as 
would not be believed were there not the 
plainest documentary evidence. But had 
Santiago been fortified, as was possible; 
had Cervera’s ships escaped, as might then 
have been possible; had they returned to 
Spain and rearmed, as might have been 
possible, Spain would have had a fleet in 
being which would have deferred peace and 
might have saved to her the Philippines.” 


COOPERATIVE FARMING 


Coulter, John Lee. Cooperation Among Farmers. 
The Keystone of Rural Prosperity. Cloth, 12mo, 
pp. 281. Illustrated. Sturgis & Walton Co. 75 
cents net. 


This, the latest issue in the admirable 
“Young Farmer’s Practical Library,” is a 
strikingly interesting and valuable con- 
tribution to the foremost phase of economic 
agriculture. Professor Coulter, who joins 
with a professorship at the University of 
Minnesota expert service for the United 
States Census, has made cooperation a 
special study and has himself put it into 
successful operation in many instances in 
the Northwest. His book, then, is not 
merely a theoretic exposition of the ad- 
vantages of cooperation among farmers, 
but an account verified by the latest figures, 
of what has actually been done, and how it 
was done. It is an astonishing story—sur- 
prizing not only in the amount of coopera- 
tive organization and work actually under 
way, but how readily the successes may be 
imitated. Warning his readers that not 
every sort of farm-product or all cireum- 
stances are suited to cooperative effort, Pro- 
fessor Coulter earnestly advises this method 
of doing farm-business, wherever cireum- 
stances favor, and brings out a surprizing 
array of accomplished results in this 
country as well as abroad to back up his 
principles. He shows that to cooperation 
California owes the elevation of its vast 
fruit-export out of a condition of despair; 
and that the apple-growers and their fellows 
in the Columbia Valley owe their success 
to similar associative effort. So with the 
grain of the Northwest, the ‘‘truck”’ of the 
South, and the dairy products of the Missis- 
sippi Valley. Extremely interesting and 
suggestive, too, is the chapter on the ‘‘Co- 
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operative Management of City Markets,” 
w.iose present condition and methods are 
severely and justly criticized. Cooperative 
stores receive attention, also, and the ad- 
visability of them is argued from numerous 
examples. On the whole the book is one 
which every farmer and business-man in 
the land ought to read and will find enjoy- 
ment as well as profit in reading. 


HOW MEN TRAVELED THREE 
HUNDRED YEARS AGO 

Bates, E.S. Touring in 1600. A Study in the 
Development of Travel asa Means of Education. 
With illustrations from contemporary sources. 
Cloth, 8vo, pp. 418. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$3 net. 

Within a few years there have appeared 
beautiful and costly editions of the ac- 
counts of the ‘‘ voyages”’ and travels of the 
old authors whose writings were previously 
entombed in the musty series of Hakluyt, 
or were forgotten on the shelves of li- 
braries accessible to few. These books 
have found a good sale, yet not at all a 
‘‘popular”’ one. It was a happy thought 
on the part of Mr. Bates to summarize 
some of these treasures of knowledge in a 
single compendious volume which is within 
reach of the average reader and book- 
buyer. Such a compilation might easily 
have been very badly done, but the oppo- 
site is here the case. The whole story is so 
informed with literary intelligence and 
appreciation of humor, that an ill-disposed 
reviewer would find it hard to point out 
faults beyond the mild criticism that rather 
too many of the citations in foreign lan- 
guages, especially old Italian and Spanish, 
have been left untranslated. 

The labor involved in producing this 
history of medieval exploration and jour- 
neyings may be gaged by Mr. Bates’s as- 
sertion that he has drawn his material 
from 230 first-hand sources. He adds that 
this amount might be trebled if one had 
the time and money to search the old 
libraries. Moreover, these accounts are 
eonfined to Europe (with Turkey), none 
of over-seas voyagers being represented, 
by which the most humorous, perhaps, of 
all early chroniclers—Dampier—is lost to 
us; but there is a plenty left—Beatis, 
Blount, Brereton, Busbeq, Princess Cicely, 
Cellini, Coryat, Dallam, Della Valle, 
Evelyn, Lady Fanshawe, Guzman, Heutz- 
ner, Lander, Lithgow, Montaigne, Mary- 
son, Rohan, Sandys, Sobieski, Wotton, and 
many more. 

The method saves monotony and adds 
strength of information as well as pic- 
turesqueness. First, we are told who they 
were that went abroad amid the dangers 
and difficulties of travel in the sixteenth 
century, and why. They fall into classes, 
such as wealthy men who were forced into 
exile because their native country needed 
money, religious pilgrims, merchants, am- 
bassadors, well-born young men sent on 
the ‘‘grand tour” to complete their edu- 
eation, and the picaros or traveling adven- 
turers. They already had the benefit of 
quaint guide-books, and Latin tracts of 
advice as to behavior, written by predeces- 
sors; but these were really of little service, 
and only those who were adaptable and 
full of resources ever got far, or, if they did, 
lived to return. What the Europe of that 
day was, especially in its relation to Italy 
as the source of the finest knowledge, is ex- 
plained most interestingly in an early chap- 
ver. There were no safe or pleasant stop- 
ping-places for a traveler except at some 
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baths—many long since abandoned. To 
the life and manners at these baths, one of 
the most entertaining chapters is given, 
to which Montaigne is a large contributor. 
Only the richest could have private bathing 
accommodation. Almost anybody jumped 
into the pool with all the rest—men, 
women, and children with little or nothing 
on, but there was uproarious fun whether 
they got any medical benefit or not. No- 
where, except in the largest cities—and not 
always there—were the inns even habit- 
able, judged by modern ideas. Many had 
no beds at all—just a shelter, where guests 
were glad to be able to get even an arm- 
ful of straw to ease the hardness of the 
stone floor. In many, all the beds were 
in one room; or if there were several rooms 
two persons were always supposed to sleep 
together—rich or poor, man or woman; 
and a certain rough etiquette was one’s 
only protection. 

All this is told with a keen sense of the 
strange, the adventurous, the ridiculous, 
and, while the reader is surprized by the 
wealth of novel facts, he is kept chuck- 
ling over the queer situations and. the 
quaint way in which the adventurers 
themselves describe them. One might 
search a long time before finding anything 
of its kind so good. 


HOW THEY LIVE 

Clarx, Susan Ainslie, and Wyatt, Edith. Making 
Both Ends Meet. The Income and Outlay of New 
York Working Girls. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 270. Illus- 
trated. New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50 net. 

Here is a book about people in New York 
—but not the New York of the theater 
district, or the club district, or even of the 
“‘Tenderloin’’; but of tens of thousands of 
women workers who, only when young and 
strong, are able to ‘‘make both ends meet.”’ 
How do they do even this?—these tens of 
thousands of workers in clothing-factories, 
behind the counters of stores, among the 
hot irons and dangerous machinery of 
laundries, or in a hundred sorts of occupa- 
tions the average person never heard of. 

The Consumers’ League wanted to know 
just how it was done, and several noble 
and intelligent young women undertook to 
gather the information which is given here. 
There is nothing sensational—just the tale 
of the steady grist that goes into the hop- 
per of the mill of ‘‘supply and demand.” 
It is merely a record of the facts upon 
which such organizations for social better- 
ment as this league base their demands for 
improved conditions, demands which have 
resulted in decided ameliorations. 

Every woman-shopper ought to read it 
and learn by what ruinous methods her 
eall for lower prices of the things she needs 
to wear, or to look pretty in, are met. Can 
it be helped ? Somewhat, yes; and such in- 
vestigations as this guide the way of reform. 

One way is by standardizing women’s 
work more thoroughly, and enforeing such 
legislation as boards of health, of factory 
inspection, etc., are now armed with. An- 
other is by teaching and practising a more 
scientific kind of management, and of doing 
each kind of work. To this end a final 
chapter is contributed by Mr. F. W. Tay- 
lor, which is of exceeding value in its 
suggestions. 


OTHER RECENT BOOKS 


Cox, Kenyon. The Classic Point of View. 
pp. 232. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
net. 

This is a readable little volume and its 
views are the convictions of a man whe 





8vo, 
$1.50 
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speaks with authority. Mr. Cox is an 
American artist with a European reputa- 
tion who believes that at this present mo- 
ment America leads the world in painting. 
In these six lectures, delivered on the 
Secammon Foundation at the Art Institute 
of Chicago, he shows how national preemi- 
nence in art is to be maintained. By the 
term ‘‘classic’’ he does mean classical. 
The works of the Frenchman David, and 
of the Englishman Flaxman, were classical, 
that is, more or less slavish reproductions 
of Greek models. He defines his use of the 
word as follows: 


“The Classie Spirit is the disinterested 
search for perfection; it is the love of clear- 
ness and reasonableness and self-control; 
it is, above all, the love of continuity. It 
asks of a work of art, not that it shall be 
novel or effective, but that it shall be fine 
and noble.” 


These general terms will be better under- 
stood when the reader has carefully studied 
the five succeeding lectures on ‘‘ The Subject 
of Art”; ‘‘Design’’; ‘‘Drawing’’; ‘‘ Light 
and Shade Color’’; and ‘‘Technic.”” The 
many photographic reproductions after 
masterpieces more or less familiar which 
illustrate Mr. Cox’s views. add much to 
the charm and lucidity of the work. 

D’Alcho, Alice. The Queens of Roman England, 
and Their Successors. Pp. 139. Boston, Massa- 
chusetts: Everett Publishing Company. $2. 

With the coronation of King George and 
Queen Mary fresh in mind and renewed 
memories of Kind Edward’s coronation in 
1902, it is interesting to read this faithful 
account of the lives of the early queens 
when Roman, Saxon, and Norman in- 
fluences were making their marks on the 
development of England. Interesting facts 
are given of the women who have figured in 
the history of the early centuries from Car- 
tismandua to the three Roman Mathildas. 
Boadicea’s struggle in the cause of public 
liberty makes thrilling reading, also the 
story of King Cole, the merry king with his 
‘*fiddlers three,’’ whose beautiful daughter 
Helena became the mother of the great 
Constantine. We learn that it was through 
the influence of the good Queen Bertha 
that the foundation was laid for the present 
Westminster Abbey, and much praise is 
given for her goodness. The Saxon period 
is better known to the general reader from 
its use in fiction, but the account of each 
queen has something intimate and new to 
attract the attention and interest the 
reader. 

Gibson, H. W 


12mo, pp. 294. 
' 


. Camping for Boys. Cloth. 
Illustrated. Association Press. 


This seems to be a valuable guide for all 
who are conducting, or propose to conduct, 
summer school-camps for boys, whether as 
a paid organization, or just as recreation for 
a season. The author has for many years 
been in charge of regular camps of the 
former sort, and speaks with the authority 
of successful experience. His book dis- 
cusses the value of these institutions, their 
true purpose, the qualities required of their 
leaders, and the proper methods of locating, 
equipping, and conducting them. Here a 
great: amount of instructive detail is fur- 
nished, even to the commissary lists, suit- 
able expenses, and apparently everything a 
beginner in such an enterprise would wish 
to know. A large part of the book, never- 
theless, is devoted to the means of enjoy- 
ment and profit to be offered the boys 
athletic sports of all sorts, games, rainy- 
day amusements, marching, drills, and that 
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healthful admixture of fun and mental ac- 
tivity which makes these camps so popular, 
and, when properly managed, so useful and 
elevating. The religious tone which should 
animate such a school-camp is largely dwelt 
upon, and ample suggestions are given as to 
how moral lessons may be ineuleated with- 
out forcing them upon the youngsters in a 
forbidding manner. Altogether, the book 
may be highly recommended. 

Barton, Mary. 


e8vo, pp. 200. 
Maemillan Co. 


Impressions of Mexico. Cloth, 
— illustrations. New York; 


A book of pictures (twenty-four plates) 
reproduced in color from the artist-author’s 
sketches in Mexico, and printed as inserts 
attached lightly to a dark-brown backing. 
All of the pictures are well done, and most 
of them are not only interesting but really 
charming in both composition and coloring 
—bits of antique architecture, a monas- 
tery’s areade, a flowery patio, a village 
street, or some quaint interior. These illus- 
trations, ready to be taken out of the book 
and tacked upon a wall, give the book its 
real worth, for the text is merely chat about 
the artist’s experiences as she traveled 
about; and this is mostly the expression of 
querulous astonishment that people and 
things in America should be so different 
from those of an English village. 


Hannibal, P. M. Uncle Sam’s Cabin. 8vo, 
pp. 616. Dannebrog, Neb.: P. M. Hannibal. $1.50. 

This is a love tale with a moral, written 
by an earnest and loyal citizen of his coun- 
try. The work is conversational and makes 
a good story to put into the hands of boys, 
exhibiting as it does the evils and dangers 
of intemperance. At the present moment 
when Maine has been struggling to keep the 
liquor trade over her border, and the ques- 
tion of prohibition is being put so squarely 
before the ruling powers in other States, 
the appearance of Mr. Hannibal’s tale will 
be hailed by many as a plea for the cause 
which he and they have so much at heart. 

Humphreys, Mary Gay. The Boy’s Story of 
Zebulon M. Pike, Explorer of the Great Southwest. 
Cloth, 8vo, pp. 375. Illustrated. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 net. 

It is now a little over a century since 
Captain Pike, an energetic young army 
officer, first saw and properly located on 
the map that huge summit fronting the 
Colorado plains which he modestly called 
Grand Peak, but which the world long ago 
agreed to call Pike’s Peak. This was in 
1806, at the end of an exploring trip across 
the plains by a route never before traveled, 
through hundreds of miles of country in- 
habited by warring Indians, and by means 
of travel and supply which would now be 
thought hardly possible. The success of the 
expedition—as of his notable previous ex- 
plorations up the Mississippi—was due to 
the high intelligence, tact, resourcefulness, 
and courage of Pike and his men. These 
are qualities which it is well to place before 
the young, especially when they are illus- 
trated by so adventurous a history as was 
Pike’s; and therefore this book is a good 
one to give to a boy or girl to read. The 
great mountain was, however, only an in- 
cident. Pike continued his surveys far 
southeast, penetrated Mexico, and ren- 
dered very important diplomatic services 
as well as gathered an extraordinary 
amount of information. He wrote volu- 
minous reports of his journey and observa- 
tions; and the editor has made use of these 
so copiously and skilfully that the narrative 
is told mostly in the explorer’s own words. 
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The volume ought to find a place in school 
libraries as well as on the boy's book-shelf 
at home. 

Jeffery, Reginald W. 


1889. 8vo, pp. viii, 401. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 


The New Europe, 1789 

Boston and New York: 
$2.50. 

This is a handy, concise, and comprehen- 
sive review of the history of the principal 
nations and international movements in 
continental Europe during the century 
ushered in by the preliminary events of 
the French Revolution. Its value for the 
student, and its convenience as a book of 
reference, are increased by the complete and 
numerous diagrams, tables, maps, biblio- 
graphical and biographical notes and lists of 
dates which appear in proper place through- 
out the book. There are defects of omis- 
sion, which are perhaps inevitable in such 
a work. But it is bound to be a useful 
manual for class-room use or as an auxiliary 
text-book. 

Johnson, Alexander. The Almshouse Construc- 
tion and anagement. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 260. 
Illustrated. Charities Publishing Committee. $1.25. 

This is one of the reports of researches by 
the Sage Foundation, and deals with the 
treatment of paupers in various parts of the 
country, when they seek or are given resi- 
dence in a poorhouse. The book considers 
the almshouse not merely as a problem of 
economical administration, nor of human 
eomfort, but in its general relations to the 
causes, relief, and prevention of poverty. It 
finds great variety, and seeks to point out 
excellences as well as defects; but is more 
concerned with the improvement of the 
system of poor relief than with the quarters. 
The great fault seems to be in the encour- 
agement of pauperism which a bad alms- 
house affords, largely by the mixing of old 
and young, vicious and non-vicious, and 
by permitting inmates to go and come 
almost at pleasure. Some startling cases 
are given of evils attached to and growing 
out of careless and wrong management. 
To officials having to deal with the prob- 
lems of pauperism in a community, and 
especially those superintending or directly 
interested in the management of poor- 
houses, the book will prove an invaluable 
aid. 


Lewis, Arthur Gardner. Iliad of Homer Trans- 
lated into English Blank Verse. 8vo, pp. 792. New 
York: The Baker & Taylor Company. $1.75 net. 

The English verse of this translation is 
sound and sonorous, the scholarship of the 
author painstaking and accurate. If it 
serves to freshen the interest in this part of 
elassical literature, it will not have been 
produced in vain. One end it will most 
certainly serve. It will be a good substitute 
for the prose ‘‘pony,’’ often used by begin- 
ners in getting an insight into the meaning 
of ‘‘the blind bard of Scio’s rocky isle.” 
The prose ‘‘pony” is very apt to be harsh, 
pedantic, and sometimes misleading, in 
contrast to the flowing numbers and poetic 
diction of the work before us. 


Phelps, William Lyon. 
Novelists. Pp. 293. 
Company. $1.50 net. 


Essays on Modern 
New York: The Macmillan 


The twelve chosen names in Professor 
Phelps’s group of interesting essays on 
modern novelists are De Morgan, Hardy, 
Howells, Bjérnson, ‘‘ Mark Twain,’ Sien- 
kiewicz, Sudermann, Alfred Ollivant, R. L. 
Stevenson, Mrs. Ward, Kipling, and the 
author of ‘‘Lorna Doone.’’ While there is 
no attempt at ranking these writers, it is 
obvious that the three first-named stand 
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foremost in our author’s affections. And it 
is for his appreciative remarks concerning 
them, and his clever attempt to solve the 
puzzle of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s “‘pro- 
digious”’ but ‘‘unfortunate’”’ vogue, that the 
book is, after all, worth reading. The rest 
has all been said before, if we only except 
the perhaps unduly enthusiastic essay prais- 
ing the author of ‘‘Bob, Son of Battle.” 


Powell, I. L. Chrysanthemums and How to 


Grow Them. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 200. Illustrated. 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.10 net. 

In this volume will be found instruction 
in the growing of these autumnal flowers 
in the garden border, and for specimen 
plants and blooms under glass, but with 
special regard for the opportunities of the 
amateur who has only an outdoor garden. 
The bookis one of the volumes of the Garden 
Library, and was prepared by an expert. 


Smith, Edward. The Life of Sir Joseph Banks, 
President of the Royal Society, with some Notices 
of his Contemporaries. Cloth, 8vo, pp. 348. Illus- 
trated. John ton Company. $4.00. 

It is unfortunate that so long a time has 
passed since his death in awaiting a full and 
eareful biography of Sir Joseph Banks, who 
held a place in the intellectual world of his 
period which was of greater importance 
than is now commonly remembered. He 
was well-born, rich, free from social tram- 
mels, and chose to gratify scientific tastes 
which were as intelligently directed as they 
were ardently enjoyed. He had little in- 
clination to write books, and seems to have 
been thoughtless of ‘‘fame,’”’ so that his 
great services to exploration, natural sci- 
ence, and sanitary reform would have 
passed out of view had it not been for the 
impress they made upon the scientific work 
and institutions of his day. The effect of 
this self-forgetful enthusiasm, however, is 
to leave his biographer with a slender stock 
of materials relating to the personal life of 
his subject, who seems to have been a fine 
character, and a lovable one, as well as a 
leader in public-spirited services to his 
eountry and race. ‘‘His conduct of the 
Royal Society for forty years,’’ remarks 
Mr. Smith, ‘‘is, perhaps, the most notable 
feature of his career. To this are to be 
added so many public functions, that there 
was scarcely any important movement in 
which he had not an active share.” He 
was the naturalist with Captain Cook in his 
voyage around the world, and Australians 
revere him as the founder of their common- 
wealth, for it was his full and enthusiastic 
report upon the excellence of the southern 
shores of that island which led to its colo- 
nization. These are but high points in the 
history of a man of force who did much for 
the advancement of knowledge and human 
eomfort. His story is well told, and the 
book is a valuable contribution to English 
history. 


Swift, Lindsay. William Lloyd Garrison. 8vo, 
pp. 412. Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs & Com- 
pany. $1.25. 

As the latest number of the ‘‘ American 
Crisis Biographies,”’ this life of Garrison is 
of considerable significance. The character 
of the great abolitionist is here treated dis- 
passionately and his work, whose audacity 
sometimes savored of fanaticism, is here 
lifted above the dust and din of party 
politics. The man who denounced the 
American Constitution as ‘‘a covenant 
with death and an agreement with hell,” 
and protested against the eloquent argu- 
ments of Daniel Webster, is now recognized 
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as an unselfish philanthropist who fought 
for the freedom of the slave with any 
weapon he found ready to his hand. Mr. 
Swift Lindsay has done his work thorough- 
ly and concisely and will doubtless find 
many readers in Virginia as well as in 
Massachusetts. 

Social Evil in Chicago, The. A Study ofsExist- 
ing Conditions, with Recommendations by the Vice 
Commission of Chicago. Cloth, 8vo, pp. 400. 
Published by the City. 

The Vice Commission alluded to in the 
above title was a municipal body of some 
thirty citizens, appointed by the Mayor, 
and consisting of clergymen, jurists, physi- 
cians, and lay citizens of prominence. They 
devoted many months to gathering, by 
their investigators, the large and alarming 
body of evidence set forth in this report 
that prostitution flourished in Chicago in 
a commercialized form which is not only 
peculiarly repugnant, but, doubly vicious, 
since its promoters are linked by the basest 
ties with liquor-selling, gambling, and the 
underworld of politics. The details of this 
business, and the evidences of the horrible 
evils from physical as well as moral disease 
which follow in its wake, are set forth most 
convincingly; and the report forms the 
basis of reeommendations to the legislators 
of Chicago and Illinois which, if followed, 
ought to go a great way, it would seem, 
toward uprooting the evil in its worst 
aspects, at least. These recommendations 
may well be studied by other large cities, 
where the evidences of the cadet system 
and other forms of commercialized prosti- 
tution are patent to every person in a 
position to observe the criminal classes. 


Summerhayes, Martha. Vanished Arizona. 
Recollections of My Army Life. Decorated cloth, 
ae” pp. 316. Illustrated. Salem (Mass.) Press. 


This is a reissue of a little book which 
was printed quietly, and was soon bought 
up by army people, who were delighted 
with its frank narrative of experiences 
which were common to all our soldiers 
thirty or forty years ago. But the book is 
such a straightforward, simple story, of how 
a refined woman lived through almost in- 
credible difficulties and hardships at desert- 
posts, that it has found a demand far out- 
side the circle of fellow campaigners, and 
hence has been reprinted. It is, indeed, a 
narrative rarely surpassed in that ‘‘ human 
interest”’ which is the staple of our best 
books. 

The Story of Mary MacLane, by herself. New 
edition, 1911. New York: Duffield & Company. 

It is nine years sineé the critics were busy 
with the first edition of the ‘‘ Life of Mary 
MacLane,” trying to decide whether her 
‘‘damns, dishonesty, and devil-longings” 
were emanations from a callow brain, the 
sincere record of colossal conceit, or just 
plain raving or ‘‘ schwérmerei,”’ as the Ger- 
mans eall it. The life of a nineteen-year-old 
girl does not usually furnish material for 
great excitement or interest, even if she is a 
genius, and her record hardly justified her 
claim, and yet there have been readers with 
imagination enough to read wonderfully 
frank truths into this ranting record. The 
book now reaches a new edition of ‘‘self- 
revelation,’ with a new chapter dealing 
with the added wisdom of years and ex- 
perience. The indication is that the last 


nine years have taught her to prefer New 

York City to Butte, Montana, and that she 

considers herself at nineteen as having been 
(Continued on page 584) 
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1911 ATLAS GIVEN FREE 


128 Large Colored Maps (103x133). 48 Pages New 
United States Census. Illustrated Description of the 
Panama Canal. All Richly Bound in Red Cloth. 
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Knowledge for 
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To readers of the “Literary Digest” who take advantage 
of this remarkable offer with 


Webster’s New International 


NEW FROM COVER TO COVER. 


400,000 Words and Phrases. 6,000 Illustrations. 3,000 Pages. 
Gazetteer of the World. Biographical Dictionary. 
In Rich Full Red Leather Binding (with Free Atlas) 


DELIVERED FOR $1.00 


(Charges prepaid and easy payments thereafter of only a few cents a week.) 
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TO THOSE WHO RESPOND AT 
ONCE WE WILL SEND FREE 


a copy of “Dictionary Wrinkles,” containing an 
amusing ‘ Test in Pronunciation” (with key) en- 
titled “The Americanization of Carver,” and also 








WHAT EMINENT AUTHORITIES SAY. 


United States Court of Claims: “We con- Dr. C. H. Parkhurst, New York City: “It 
sider the work a distinct advance over other | is a marvel of completeness and an indis- 
dictionaries which have come under our j pensable feature of the library of every man 





” + ori ” 
observation. who either reads — rites. coat a ‘Red Facsimile Booklet” of interesting ques- 
Nicholas Murray Butler, President Col- z New York Sun: Nota word or definition tions with References to the answers, with par- 
umbia University: “Marks new udvances | in which some change for improvement has ticulars of our Dictionary offer with Free Atlas 
even upon its excellent predecessor ”’ not been made.” to readers of the “‘Literary Digest.’’ 
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G. & C. MERRIAM CO., 
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The Publishers of Genuine Webster Dic- 
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Wrong When | 
You Buy A STAR. 
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See Fifth 
Paragraph 


1. STAR Blades are forged from 
the finest Sheffield steel. They are 
hand made and individually made 

You can't get a better 

They take a marvelously 


throughout. 
blade. 
keen edge—and keep it. 


2. STAR Blade Clip is self-adjusting. 
It insures always perfect alignment of 
the blade. 


has this necessary device. 


_3. STAR Lather Cup affords ample 


room for the accumulation of lather 


No other safety razor 


while shaving. If you have ever used 
the ordinary safety razor you know 
the convenience this means. 


4. STAR Frame Hinges make clean- 
ing easy and quick. Fingers are not 
plastered with lather. Razor is 
always clean. “Simply turn back 

the frame and run water through it. 


Then snap into place again. 


5. STAR Guarantee means that if 
you are not satished with a STAR you 
purchase, you can have it replaced 
or your money refunded, as you 


wish. The STAR must make good. 


Write us today for booklet that 
tells fully the why and wherefore 
of the use of the Star. 
Prices—$1.50 to $14.00. 
good dealers. 


KAMPFE BROTHERS 
8-10 Reade St. New York 


At all 
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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS 


(Continued from page 582 


‘*a clever and ridiculous child,” and that at 


twenty-eight she is still a little odd. Asa 
matter of fact, Mary MacLane has changed 
seareely at all. She still offers herself, in 
her mature twenty-eight summers, as the 
same unique specimen for the psychologist. 


Thomson, William M. The Land and the Book. 
8vo, PP. 614. New edition. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. $2.40 net. 


William M. Thomson’s volume on 
Palestine, first published in 1859, has be- 
come almost as charming a classic as 
White’s ‘‘Natural History of Selborne.” 
Amid the vast and increasing number of 
exhaustive works on Palestine this volume 
continues to be cherished for its literary 
grace and the reverential spirit of its 
Biblical references. The publishers have 
reprinted it with its somewhat antiquated 
illustrations and many will look upon the 
book as a mere curiosity tho of value, as 
well fulfilling the promise of its subtitle 
as ‘‘Biblical illustrations drawn from the 
manners and customs, the scenes and the 
scenery of the Holy Land.” 


Venable, William Henry. 
8vo, pp. 190. Cincinnati: 
pany. $1.25. 


A Buckeye Boyhood. 
‘ihe Robert Clarke Com- 


Mr. Venable has a charming talent as a 
writer and it has never been exhibited more 
fully than in these delightful reminiscences 
of his own life. Yet the work is something 
more than a mere autobiographical sketch. 
It is of general interest and of historical 
value as throwing light upon rural life in 
Ohio, 1836-1858. There are humor, pathos, 
and abundant food for thought and interest 
in Mr. Venable’s treatment of such sub- 
jects as ‘‘Seventy Years Ago,” ‘‘The By- 
woods,” ‘‘Wagon-Road and Railway,” 
“‘Country Schoolmasters,” ‘‘ Religious Ex- 
perience.”’ There are equal wisdom and 
philosophy in these chronicles, which will 
beguile the idle hour of many who are 
weary of the common sex romance, the 
problem, and detective story. 


Woodbury, William A. Beauty Culture. Pp. 
378. New York: G. W. Dillingham Company. $2. 

The author of this comprehensive work 
was for many years associated with John 
H. Wood" ry, the acknowledged founder 
and greatest exponent of dermatology, and, 
in this volume, he presents to the world the 
results of long years of study, the new 
methods, and carefully tested preparations 
invented by them in ‘*‘ Beauty Culture.” 

The necessity for a foundation of general 
physical health and development is de- 
manded and authoritative instruction given 
in Manicuring, Chiropody, Hair-dressing, 
Facial Massage, Removal of Blemishes, and 
the proper care of eyes, teeth, and general 
appearance. 

The subject-matter is so arranged and 
treated as to be an accurate text-book for 
either a professional operator or a private 
person, and the language used is so simple 
and well chosen that the book has dignity 
as well as authority. 

The illustrations are mostly technical, 
but so profuse that a thorough understand- 
ing of the directions is assured, and the 
author personally vouches for the rules and 
recipes here published. 

















: For Impaired Nerve Force 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
It quiets and strengthens the nerves, relieves ex- 
| haustion, headache and impaired digestion. 
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‘*My hobby is easy chairs—I try 
every one I see—but never have I 
seen one that for real rest and 
chair comfort equals my Slumber 
Chair.” 


—and it’s all because both seat and back 
are adjustable—not back only. 

Sold on 30 days’ trial and a three years’ 
guarantee. 

Handsome catalog free showing over 150 
Slumber and Fireside chairs in designs, 
woods and finishes to suit any surroundings. 
At your dealers or direct where not repre- 
sented. 





A handsome davenport without 
suggestion of bed, yet quickly trans- 
formed into a full-width attractive 
sleep-inviting bed with box mat- 
tress and cushion top. Placed in 
library, living or sitting room the 
Slumber Davenport Bed provides 
accommodation so much desired for 
the unexpected guest. And then 
it’s Streit quality, sold on 30 days’ 
trial and three years’ guarantee. 

Send for free catalog showing over 20 de- 
signs in all woods and finishes. At your deal- 
er sorshipped direct where not represented. 


1047 Kenner St, 

















266 Cases of Flat Foot at Columbia University 


among the 790 students examined! Physicians say that this 
trouble and kindred foot-ills are equally prevalent in the com- 
munity at large owing to the improper shoes commonly worn. 
COES & YOUNG’S 
$7 Flexible Arch-Support Shoes 

cure flat foot or fallen arches. They contain no rigid metal 
props, but give flexible support to the arches and perfect free- 
dom to the muscles of the foot. Built to restore the feet to 
their natural position they enable the arches to regain their 
muscular strength sufficiently to bear the weight of the body 
without artificial assistance. In it f case where these shoes 
fail to do all that we claim, we will cheerfully refund the 
price, $7, and also the return express charges. 

Write today for fulder C describing these shoes, designed, 
produced and sold exclusively by us. 





This actual photo shows the remarkable flexibility oi our shoe. 


COES & YOUNG CO. 20 School St., Boston 

We have a record of the size, width and last of the shoes 
bought by every individual who has ever traded with us. In this 
way we fit accurately by mail hundreds of former Bostonians who 
nowlive in distant parts of the United States and itsdependencies 
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E could find fault with the overserious PMMA LUI) f ites es \i~ ; 
tone of George Sterling’s fourth vol- De Ie ag 








ume of verse, ‘‘ The House of Orchids ”’ 
(A. M. Robertson, San Francisco). There 
is a little too much apostrophizing in the 
“thou,” “thine,” and “ thy ’’ manner: 
too much of ‘‘ Oh!” * Ah!” and “‘Alas!”’ 
To pervert one of Mr. Sterling’s lines to our 
own base purposes, there is in this work an 
oppressive ‘‘ and mighty hunger for I know 
not what,” a retching after the ineffable 








and the infinite. NON eZ = J AIM RR SS ee 
Of course Mr. Sterling opposes to these | }!T a 3 PFE RW 5 ll! J 

faults qualities of great worth. His = ; Wis \\ 7 | [ { 

thought is dignified, often impressive, his GE \ ee —— : I 


lines are filled with music, and the coloring 
in some of his sea-pictures borders on the 
gorgeous. 

This sea worship, in truth, saves the book. 
When we close this volume, our ears are 
clamorous with bursting surges and, long 
after, there lingers in memory the thunder 
of the sea on the long key-board of the 
beach. 


‘‘ The Apothecary’s ”’ is the most original D r a wn t oO H er b y 


of Mr. Sterling’s latest verse collection. 


ae Some Subtle Attraction 


By Grorce STERLING ’ This is within the power of any woman—to weave about herself that exquisite 
charm that in moments of companionship makes her like a lovely flower, with 
an alluring, evasive fragrance. And that will break down the barriers of dis- 
tance and hold her absent one almost as closely as when near. 


It is an eloquent compliment to a man and to the world for a woman to 





Madame Maintenon writes from Paris: ‘I would 
be clothed in a memory of flowery fragrance, which 
will linger on his trembling nostrils like an evening 
zephyr laden with the perfume of the rose or the lily 
or the modest violet—so entrancing it seems like 
~~ pages from a lover’s romance.”’ 


—S 


Its red and emerald beacons from the night 
Draw human moths in melancholy flight, 
With beams whose gaudy glories point the way 
To safety or destruction—choose you may! 


Crystal and powder. olls or tincture clear weave the charm of delicate fragrance in his memory. It expresses love and 
Such the dim sight of man beholds, but here ai Sills oe the _ of. ig ee 
Await, indisputable in their pow’'r, suggests—it is of nature itsélf—the pure 


and truest essence of the loveliest flowers. 


Great Presences, abiding each his hour; We call it—« Flower Drops.” 


And for a little price rash man attains 
This council of the perils and the pains— 
This parliament of death, and brotherhood 
Omnipotent for evil and for good. e 5 






Venoms of vision, myrrh of splendid swoons, 


They wait us past the green and scarlet moons. 

Here prisoned rest the tender hands of Peace, 

And there an Angel at whose bidding cease 

The clamors of the tortured sense, the strife 

Of nerves confounded in the war of life. To call “ Flower Drops” a perfume would 


Within this vial pallid Sleep is caught, vulgarize it. It is more a delicate, refined 
In that, the sleep eternal. Here are sought fragrance that cannot be detected at any 


Such webs as in their agonizing mesh one moment yet diffuses itself all about. 
Draw back from doom the half-reluctant flesh. 


There beck the traitor joys to him who buys, S en d for FREE S AMPLE 


And Death sits panoplied in gorgeous guise. ; ; 
— . It will enchant you and win you at once. Fair women and rugged men in fashionable 


The dusts of hell, the dews of heavenly sods, circles are its admirers. It is used perhaps oftenest by women who never before would 

Water of Lethe or the wine of gods have used any “ perfumes.” Write us today—if just to get but one breath of it—a sensa- 
- Bes ots tion that will remain with you for a long while. 

Purchase who will, but, ere his task begin, 


Rieger’s ‘‘Flower Drops” is made of the pure odor of thousands of petals from 
hundreds of flowers distilled and concentrated (without alcohol or any other adulterants). 
; It is fifty times more concentrated than the customary “ perfumes.”—You 

don’t even need a drop. 

Rieger’s ‘Flower Drops” comes in a pretty cut-glass bottle with a 
long-pointed stopper. At dealers in eng a Be sure it is the 
genuine Rieger’s “ Flower Drops.” If they haven’t it we will mail it to 
you. (But write for the FREE sample now that the opportunity is 


Beware the service that you set the djinn! 
Each hath his mercy, each his certain law, 
And each his Lord behind the veil of awe; 
But ponder well the ministry you crave, 
Lest he be final master, you the slave. 
Each hath a price, and each a tribute gives 














etal To him who turns from life and him who lives, yours. Use the coupon.) 

es If so you win from Pain a swift release, 174 FIRST STREET, 

t to 

heir His face shall haunt you in the house of Peace. PAUL RIEGER, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
— If so from Pain you scorn an anodyne, NEW YORK PARIS ‘ = FRANCISCO 

the Peace shall repay you with a draft divine. Tear off this Coupon and Full ie in when you get home 
ned, Tho toil and time be now by them surpast, wih a a a alert 


Exact the recompense they take at last— 
These genii of the vials, wreaking still 
Their sorceries on human sense and will. 


Paul Rieger, 174 First Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Please send me a Free Sample of Flower Drops. 
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Aldebaran at Dusk 
By GrorGe STERLING SANEEAS os GelCu sures sviccegeatnes Sbedevacaeanneneuessmanng salen tethned memes 
s 
Thou art the star for which all evening waits— : 
O star of peace, come tenderly and soon! H Extra: Also send me 1 bottle, regular size—$1.50 enclosed... eeeeeees fae 
s for the sy and enchanted moon, (Coin or Money Order) 
nap sag ge at the eastern gates : (Lily of Valley, Violet, Rose, Crabapple. or Orange Blossoms.) Encircle odor desired. 
shoe. spe ¥ 4 V : - Tessa: 
ston Ere yet she brims with light the blue estates : 5 Money back if not please 
ye Abandoned by the eagles of the noon. Exact Size of Bottle | ; 
eh But shine thou swiftly on the darkling dune as Sold. s My dealer’s name ............cscececccccsccccrssnessaccsceseecccssecereesseesse 
ncies And woodlands where the twilight hesitates. = Be sure to fill in carefully 
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Above that wide and ruby lake to-West 
Wherein the sunset waits reluctantly, 
Stirs silently the purple wings of Night. 

She stands afar, upholding to her breast, 

As mighty murmurs reach her from the sea, 
Thy lone and everlasting rose of light. 


John Drinkwater’s occasional verse has 
been assembled in ‘‘ Poems of Men and 
Hours”’ (David Nutt, London). We printed 
awhile ago the best of these pieces, the. 
inspiring prayer that rises like a Matter- 
horn above the others. Possibly some may 
remember the last stanza: 





‘‘Knowledge we ask not—knowledge thou hast 
ent, 
But, Lord, the will—there lies the bitter need, 
Give us to build above the deep intent, 
The deed, the deed!’ 
Here is one of Mr. Drinkwater’s lesser 
lyrics: 






The Soldier 


By JouHn DRINKWATER 


e e The large report of fame I lack, 
quip our ome ] And shining clasps and crimson scars, 
For I have held my bivouac 
Alone amid the untroubled stars. 


is My battle-field has known no dawn 

& CS; Csi yd € CC, SIC Beclouded by a thousand spears; 
I've been no mounting tyrant’s pawn 

TRADE MARK To buy his glory with my tears. 
f It never seemed a noble thing 

fy) Cf ¢V ONmes Some little leagues of land to gain 

From broken men, nor y¢t to fling 

Abroad the thunderbolts of pain. 


° J Yet I have felt the quickening breath 
OU can instruct your servants, and talk with members of As peril heavy peril kissed— 


. . . My we ittle fai 
your family, from any room in the house. Simply step to gy erp nap eedinpaconbiersr 


And fear was my antagonist. 
nearest Inter-phone, push a button and talk. Saves steps. shies ant diee ciheiitaceeaali. 


E - , : ; But many days of bitter strife, 
You can install in your home a private inter-phone system with two or more Till God of his great pity laid 


stations at a cost ranging from $6 per station up. “The maintenance expense is Across my brow the leaves of life. 
no more than that for your front-door bell. 
Man seems deliberately to choose suffer- 


Write to-day for Booklet No. 8047. ing, seems to prefer the cross, seems to gain 
his deepest happiness from martyrdom. 


Charles Hanson Towne has written about 
WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY aa ak: the beautiful, concrete ngs 





EVERY BELL TELEPHONE IS Manufacturers of the 6,000,000 ‘‘Bell’’ Telephones poetry and Collier’s Weekly prints it. 
New York Chicago . Saint Louis San Francisco 22 
Buffalo Indianapolis py end Kansas City Oakland ‘ 
Philadelphi inci or Every enver os Angeles a= 
Boston Minneapolis Electrical Dallas eattle Nevertheless 
Pittsburg St. Pau Need maha Salt Lake City 
Atlanta Milwaukee Oklahoma City Portland By Cuarvtes Hanson 'TOWNE 


Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 
Antwe>p London’ Berlin Paris Johannesburg Sydney Tokyo 


He heard the fifes at the end of the street, 
Address the House Nearest You 


He heard the marching of thousands of feet; 
The rush and the murmur, the beat of the drum, 
The sudden strange delirium; 

He saw the gold banners and flying flags, 

The rapturous faces of lads and hags; 

The light romance, and the gleam of it all, 

The wonder, the magic, the dream of it all. 






















There is a science in the making of bed springs as in everything else. 
To obtain the greatest comfort, the spring must conform to the body and support it with 
a springy, airy buoyancy. If the spring sags it causes discomfort—you toss and roll about— 
your sleep isn’t restful. Foster's Ideal Spring is so constructed as to yield correctly under the 
weight of light and heavy persons. There is no sagging or rolling to the center. It keeps the 
body in a natural, healthful position, overcoming one of the main causes of sleeplessness. 

If you want the most comfortable bed, you should take advantage of our thirty nights’ 
free trial. Your money back if you are the least bit disappointed. 


But he did not see the lonely campfires burning 

On distant fields; and he forgot the yearning 

Of aching hearts when nights were filled with dread; 

He did not see the piteous, helpless dead. 

He did not think of sorrow and alarms, 

The empty years that mocked his empty arms; 

He did not think of many a blood-stained hill. ... 
Yet had he thought, he would have followed still! 














She heard the story—old as the years; 

She waited through nights of girlhood fear 
For the dream to come, as come it must, 
And make a glory of the dust. 

She said, ‘‘ No love shall be like ours— 





Foster's Ideal Springs are LOOK FOR (CAE) ON EVERY Write for booklet and the names 


vs, of our dealers nearest you who sell Life’s roadway bright with eternal flowers.” 
strong. They are guaranteed filS BRASS FOSTER Fuses ideal Springs on thaty She saw the beauty, the light of it all, 


for life. NAME PLATE IDEALSPRING nights’ free trial. 
They cost but little more . : Ask F dealer to show you 
than the ordinary spring. Ideal Metal Bedsteads and Cribs. 


FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO. 
18 Buchanan Street and 
Broadway, St. Louis,Mo. 


And the terrible, splendid might of it all. 


But she did not know of days and nights of weeping 
Heart-breaking absence and slow shadows creeping 
Around her couch to hide Love's blazing light. 

She did not know Love has its day—and night. 
And she forgot the thorns amid the roses, 

Forgot that sometimes Love’s book softly closes; 


FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO. 
138 Broad Street 
Utica, N. Y. 











Ciao. Boo der aah to, She did not know Love's sorrows blind and kill. . . . 
Uniypemc Spring ee Yet had she known, she would have followed still! 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


THE FIRST MAN TO SCALE THE 
MATTERHORN 


FTER facing a hundred deaths on 

mountain peaks in every part of the 
globe, it may seem strange that Edward 
Whymper, the world-renowned mountain- 
climber, who died a few days ago in the 
shadow of his loved Mont Blane, met death 
in a perfectly normal, every-day fashion in 
his bed. But this, says the New York 
Times, has been really the fate of nearly 
all great adventurers and _ explorers— 
Captain Cook and Sir John Franklin alone 
standing out as two notable exceptions. 
And both of these latter were comparative- 
ly youngmen. Weread in The Times: 


Whymper was well advanced in his 
seventy-second year, and had been ill. He 
spoke to the correspondent of The Times in 
Geneva a few days ago as a man with a 
premonition of death. He died at Cha- 
mouni among the tall mountains and 
glaciers he loved so well. 


Of Whymper’s ascent of the Matterhorn 
and other perilous feats the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger has this to say: 


When Whymper was twenty-five years 
of age, in 1865, he climbed the Matterhorn 
after seven fruitless attempts. The peak 
had been supposed unscalable. On the 
way down, Lord Hadow’s foot slipt, and 
four of the members of the party when the 
rope broke fell thousands of feet to their 
destruction. The tragedy, and Whymper’s 
graphic account of it in ‘‘Serambles Among 
the Alps,” made the first ascent of the 
Matterhorn the most famous mountain 
conquest on record. Tho in scientific at- 
tainments Whymper was not the equal of 
several other noted “ mountain-climbing in- 
vestigators,’’ owing to his grace of literary 
style and mastership of the art of vivid 
description he had no superior in the matter 
of imparting to the general reader his 
knowledge and the results of his observa- 
tions. Whymper was, moreover, an artist 
of considerable talent. 

A singular fact illustrative of “the 
irony of fate and the sarcasm of destiny,”’ 
is that altho on the occasion of his great 
triumph he narrowly escaped falling 4,000 
feet down the sheer slope of the mountain, 
some years later he fell four feet from a lec- 
ture platform and suffered a broken leg. 
Previous to this accident, moreover, he had 
come out unscratched from numerous peril- 
ous situations, into which his enthusiasm 
for climbing and an almost reckless spirit 
of adventure had led him. 

Whymper’s explorations, expeditions, 
and peak scalings were not confined to the 
Alps, but extended to Mexico, South Amer- 
ica, Greenland, and other countries. Many 
of his ventures were undertaken alone, 
since, being comparatively without money, 
he could not pay guides and others to ac- 
company him. 

The first ascent to a greater height than 
20,000 feet was placed to the credit of Mr. 
Whymper when he reached the top of 
Chimborazo in Ecuador, which had baffled 
all other travelers. He made valuable ob- 
servations on the physical effect of high 
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Woman’s Fight With Dirt 


Has Always Been 
An Unequal One 


Many a woman wears herself out before her 
time trying to keep her home spotless —simply 
because up till now she has had the most imperfect 
of tools to work with. 

At best, brooms or carpet sweepers remove not 
more than 20% of the dirt and dust. The bal- 
ance, 80%, either remains where it is or simply 
changes its location to some other part of the 








room. 


It is this fine dirt ground into carpets and rugs that causes them to wear out—that 
makes wall paper, hangings, furniture and pictures look dingy and ruins beautiful belong- 


ings long before their time. 


With “Ricumonn” Vacuum Cleaning, all this is changed. 


Instead of devoting a day out of every week, and a week or more out of every 
year, the work can be done in a few hours now and then—without bother, annoy- 


ance or disturbance. 


With a “Ricumonp’ youclean everything right where it is, with tools specially adapted 
forthe work. There is only one operation—and that an easy one—moving the tool over 


the surfaces to be cleaned. No more beating rugs; 


no more tearing-up. No more clouds 


of dust through the house, for the “Ricumonp- way is absolutely dustless and sanitary. 
With “Ricumonp- Vacuum Cleaning, house cleaning is forever ended. That expense 


is instantly stopped for all time. 


And your house is cleaner Every Day and Always 


than it is even on the day when house cleaning is finished! 
The expense of two or three house cleanings would easily pay the whole cost 


of a :Ricumonp’. 














“RICHMOND” Vacuum ‘RICHMOND Vacuum 
bape | — be — ; Cleaning 
in any building, large or | WAYe-(el 01014 | the combined inge- 
poco my RICHMON SEPIA! nuity of all the best 
fienccorabuldice wick |MSRPAWERONTAUCRAMMETOLRCUs] Emm covctiors of Vacuum 
psp gn fay — ee ,] > - = cag Don't Sp . — eo — including theKenney 
itself in from eighteen to a eee 
thirty months. eighty-four others. 


“Ricumonp- Vacuum Cleaning embraces every provedly successful type of apparatus. 
It includes Hand Power Cleaners for $29.00; Portable Electric Cleaners for $73.00; and 
Stationary Plants which can be installed complete for $275.00 and upward—all on our 


“*Easy Payment Plan’’; or a liberal discount will 

Send for booklet entitled ‘‘How “Ricumonp- 
Vacuum Cleaning Saves Money’’; also Reference 
Book giving names of 1800 prominent installations 
all over the world. 








Our ‘‘ Special Agency Plan’’ enables live, 
energetic young men to become the “RichmMonD" 
Vacuum Cleaning Representatives of their re- 
spective communities. Our ‘‘ Special Corre- 
spondence Course in Salesmanship, *’ together 
with direct instructions from our trained repre- 
sentatives, insures success. Write for par- 
ticulars. Local agents wanted everywhere. 











THe M¢Crum- Howe u Co. 


Largest Makers of Vacuum Cleaning Systems in 
the World. 


“Ricumonp’ Vacuum Cleaning Systems (Manufac- 
tured and sold under the protection of the Basic 
Kenney Patent and 84 others); “Ricumonp” and 
“MODEL” Heating Systems; “Ricumonp” Bath 
Tubs, Sinks, Lavatories; “Richmonp” Concealed 
Transom Lifts, Casement Window and Outside 
Shutter Adjusters. 


General Offices 
NEW YORK CHICAGO MONTREAL 
338 Terminal Building 405 Rush St. 15E Concord St. 


SEVEN MANUFACTURING PLANTS: 


One at Norwich, Conn.; two at 
Uniontown, Pa.; one at Racine, 
Wis.; one at Chicago, Ill.; one at 
y Philadelphia, Pa.; one et 
a 


Montreal, Canada. 





be allowed for cash. 











A Truly Portable Suction Cleaner 


The ‘RICHMOND’ Portable Suction Cleaner 
shown in the illustration weighs but ten 
pounds instead of sixty. All that any port- 
ablecleaner can do, this one does. And it does 
besides some things which no other portable 
machine can do. You can, for example, use 
this “RICHMOND” Suction Cleaner either with 
or without the hose. For use with the hose, 
we furnish, without extra cost, special tools 
for cleaning portieres, walls, books, bedding, 
upholstery, clothing, hats—in fact, tools and 
attachments for more than twenty different 
uses. Please note how small and compact 
the "RICHMOND is and how light and readily 
portable it must be. It represents as great 
an advance over heavy weight portable clean- 
ers as these cleaners represented over brooms, 
for it is the lightest and simplest suction 
cleaner ever designed. There is nothing to 
wear out. There are no gears, no diaphragms, 
no valves. Nothing to jiggle loose. To oper- 
ate simply attach to any electric lamp socket. 
Costs only rc per hour to operate. 
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A Grand Trunk Pacific Elevator, Fort William, Ontario 


Largest Concrete Grain Elevator in the World. 
Roofed according to the Barrett Specification. John 
S. Metcalf Co., Engineers, Chicago and Montreal. 
The Canadian Stewart Co., 

Montreal, Contractors 





Largest Concrete Grain Elevator in the W 








rid. 








HE accompanying illustration 
shows the largest concrete grain | 
elevator in the world. 
It has a capacity of 2,500,000 
bushels, and is part of a plant which 
when completed will be capable of 
storing one-third the wheat crop of 
Western Canada. This section cost 
$1,250,000. Its roof area, 75,000 
square feet, is covered with a 
Barrett Specification Roof. 


The reasons for this choice of 
roofing were:— 


First—Low maintenance expense. 
As a Barrett Specification Roof 
never needs painting and will last 





BARRETT MANUFACTURING CO. 


St. Louis 
Cincinnati Kansas City Minneapolis New Orleans 
ian O 


Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Vancouver, St. John, N.B., Halifax, N.S. 


New York Chicago Philadelphia _ Boston 


20 to 30 years, the maintenance ex- 
pense may be said to be nothing. 

Second—Low unit cost. For a 
roofing, the unit cost is the cost per 
square foot per year of service. 
Dividing the cost of a Barrett Spe- 
cification Roof over, say, 20 years 
(its probable life), gives the very 
low unit cost of about a tc. per foot 
per year. This is far below that of 
any other type of roofing known. 

The foregoing reasons explain the 
enormous popularity of Barrett 
Specification Roofs on permanent 
structures of all kinds. 

Copy of the Barrett Specification 
on request. Address nearest office. 


<> 


Cleveland 


Pittsburgh 
Seattle : 


London, Eng. 





INVITATIONS, ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Visiting Cards and Stamped 


Weddi 
e ing Stationery. Correct Styles from 


an Elegant Shop at Moderate Prices. Samples upon request. 
LYCETT, 317 N. Charles Street, Baltimore, Md. 














Society, School Pins 
Solid Gold, this size$1.00each 
WINSHIP & CO. 

















“Volumes could be written in their praise, 
but—every mother will know.” 





WHITELAW SANITARY 
PAPER DIAPERS 


to be worn inside the regular diaper and destroyed 
when soiled —soft as velvet — perfectly absorbent — 
medicated to prevent and heal chafing—shaped to fit. 
Dealers sell 25 Diapers for 25c. We ship 100 by 
express, prepaid, for $1.25. 
WHITELAW PAPER GOODS CO. 
32 East 9th Street ; CINCINNATI, OHIO 








Does Your Open Fire Really 
Warm the Room 


or does most of the heat go up the chimney ? 


JACKSON 
Ventilating Grate 


utilizes the heat, warming and _ ventilat- 
ing both the lower and upper rooms. 
A Jackson Ventilating Grate is not an 
expensive luxury, but a compact, simple 
heating system. 


Send for our illustrated Catalog 
and you will be convinced 


E. A. JACKSON & BRO., Incorporated 
52 West Beekman Street, N. Y. 
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altitudes, and for years occupied himself 
with barometric researches. He came to 
America a few years ago, and pointed out to 
us that there are “ fifteen Switzerlands 
rolled into one”’ in the Canadian Rockies. 
Tho he was then at an age when most men 
prefer the slippered ease of the fireside, he 
made several ascents of virgin snow-clad 
crests in that region. 

In his seventy-one years of active life as 
seientist, artist, and explorer, Whymper 
was the evangel of ‘‘the freedom of tbe 
mountaineer.’”’ By practise he illustrated 
the precept of his books and pictures, and 
his depiction of the pleasures and rewards 
of mountaineering have led many to follow 
in his footsteps starward, or, at least, to lift 
their eyes to the everlasting hills among 
wnich he lived and died. 


BURGESS’ GREAT SWIM 


HEN Capt. Matthew Webb succeed- 
ed in mastering the English Chan- 
nel, in 1875, it was thought that the feat 
would never be undertaken again—so many 
were the difficulties then disclosed. But 
Thomas William Burgess, who swam across 
safely from Dover the other day, not only ex- 
perienced the same difficulties which Webb 
had encountered, but several difficulties of 
his own as well. In the first place Burgess 
is a Yorkshire blacksmith working industri- 
ously at his trade with little or no time for 
water activities of any kind, and in the 
second place he is a man well over forty 
years of age. These were two very 
grievous handicaps, says the London Daily 
Express, and handicaps which Burgess well 
overcame. His spurt for fame lasted over 
twenty-three hours, while that of Webb 
took twenty-one; but Burgess was buffeted 
about by a wild sea and baffling white- 
capped waves, so that, instead of covering 
the official twenty-one miles, he in reality 
bested some sixty odd or more. From the 
very start the wind, we read, was bad: 


Burgess, however, made no complaint 
for a long time, but it was seen that he was 
having a bad time. On several occasions 
he swallowed water. The lumpy sea was 
very tiring to his arm action, and, most 
serious of all, his eyes became affected. At 
the start, of course, he had been greased 
with lard, and this, combined with his great 
powers of endurance, enabled him to keep 
quite warm all through the long hours of 
theswim. In addition to the grease he also. 
wore as protection against the sea and suna 
pair of motor goggles, and a rubber bathing- 
cap. 

The loppy water, however, penetrated 
the goggles, especially the right glass, 
which was under water much more than the 
left, and a small pool collected and re- 
mained in the eye-piece, giving Burgess 
great trouble. In the first three hours he 
changed his goggles no fewer than four 
times, but did not seem to get much bene- 
fit from the changes. 

After swimming for an hour and a half 
Burgess asked for refreshment, and Mr. 
Watson, the food specialist on board, pre- 
pared some chocolate—a beverage which 
was used throughout the swim. While ta- 
king his drink Burgess chatted with the 
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party, and told them of the rough time he 
was having. 

Every one’s spirits were rather low, as 
the wind was blowing fifteen miles an hour 
or more, and the prospects of anything like 
a good swim were very remote. Burgess’ 
eyes were rather inflamed, and he stated 
that in all his experience he had never 
suffered so much from the salt water. 

In spite of this fact it was the opinion 
of every one on board that the progress 
made up to that time was better than on 
any previous Channel swim. 

Burgess used his left overarm stroke 
continually and got a great deal of power 
from his legs. His stroke was twenty-four 
to the minute, and he never varied this for 
fifteen hours or more. 

About three o’clock a large tramp 
steamer, the F. Stobart, hove in sight, 
steaming up Channel. The entire party 
stood up and signaled her to go behind the 
swimmer, and her captain slowed down and 
altered his course. When informed who 
was in the water he and his crew shouted a 
message of good wishes. 

The end of the flood tide on which the 
swim was started took Burgess three miles 
north of the South Sands Head Lightship. 
In three hours he was six miles off the land. 
The lap was still troubling him. He was 
slightly sick three times, and after about 
three hours’ swimming he had a serious 
talk with the pilot regarding the advisabil- 
ity of remaining in the water. 

‘* A couple more turns of sickness will 
finish me,”’ he said. 

Burgess came down Channel at a great 
pace, and the Calais boat, due at Dover at 
five o’clock, passed many miles eastward of 
him. His westward drift took him as far 
as the Shakespeare Colliery, situated half- 
way between Folkstone aud Dover. 

The weather was then improving rap- 
idly. The swimmer was in better spirits 
after six hours than after two, and, as the 
pilot gruffly yelled, ‘‘Everything in the 
garden is lovely.” 

In seven hours it was a position that 
any Channel swimmer would have envied. 
Burgess was satisfied, but not elated. 

He was fast settling down to the real 
business of the swim, and those on board 
heard little except the swish-swish of his 
mighty kick and oceasionally a jest about 
any unfortunate member of the party who 
looked a little sickly. 


At eleven o’clock Burgess started his 
night swim in fine spirits and finely placed. 
But, we read: 


The next flood tide took him one of the 
most extraordinary jaunts it has ever been 
the fortune of a Channel swimmer to go. 
It set him right back toward England and 
he had to cross the dreaded Ridge Bank, 
where he noticed the chill of the shallow 
water. He asked for soundings to be taken 
and when informed that there were twenty- 
one fathoms he immediately assured his 
pilot that he was decidedly nearer England 
than France. 


One of the party, ‘‘ Jack’? Weidman, 
dived in and accompanied Burgess from 
nine o’clock until twelve-thirty, and his 
presence was much appreciated by Burgess, 
who, we are told, “ ate, drank, and swam 
the night away.” 


At dawn, about 4:30 o'clock, the first 
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Utter Perfection in a 





Non-Skid Tread _ 








Toughness— 


Countless Edges 


After three years of effort—after testing 24,000 treads— 
we offer you all you have looked for in a Non-Skid tread. 
And we combine it with Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires—10% 
oversize—the tires now wanted by every man who knows. 


The Winter Tire 


In 1908 we started our experts at per- 
fecting a Non-Skid tread. A tread to 
get rid of ruinous chains and petty non- 
skid devices. 

Our instructions were these: 

*<Tt must be made without metal, for 
rubber and metal never combine, and the 
friction between them soon ruins a tread. 

**Tt must be an addition to our regular 
tread. 

‘Tt must be immensely effective on 
any sort of slippery road. And it must 
remain effective as long as a thick, tough 
tread can last. ° 

“It must be a fitting addition to 
feature with Goodyear No-Rim-Cut 
tires.”” 


Here’s the Result 


Here is the tread they created. An 
extra tread, almost as thick as our 
regular tread, onto which it is vulcan- 
ized. A double-thick tread, nearly 
puncture-proof. 

Made of the toughest sort of rubber, 
as impervious to wear as rubber ever can 
be. When it does wear off, there’s 
our regular tire left below it. 

The blocks are deep-cut and en- 
during. They are wide at the base, 
so the load is spread over as wide a 
surface as it is with the smooth-tread 
tire. They present to the road sur- 
face edges and angles in every direction. 

The grooves can’t fill up, and the air 
rushing through them keeps the tire cool 
—saves the dam- 
age of friction 


On No-Rim-Cut Tires 


But the greatest fact is that this tread is 
combined with our famous No-Rim-Cut 
tires. These patented tires have quickly be- 
come the most popular tires on the market. 
Over 700,000 have been sold to date. - 


The control of this tire, in the past two . 


years, has multiplied our tire sales by six. 
And we are equipping ourselves for the 
coming season to build 3,800 per day. 

One important fact is that these tires 
can’t be rim-cut. With the old-type 
tires—the clincher tires—23 per cent of 
all ruined tires are rim-cut. Such a tire, 
if punctured, may be wrecked in a 
single block. 

The myriad of motorists who use 
No-Rim-Cut tires avoid all of this cost 
and worry. 


10 Per Cent Oversize 


Then No-Rim-Cut tires are 10 per 
cent over the rated-size. The method 
of fitting permits this. That means 10 
per cent more air—10 per cent added 
catrving capacity. And that, with the 
average car, adds 25 per cent to the 
tire mileage. 

These two features together cut tire 
bills in two. Yet No-Rim-Cut tires 
cost just the same as other standard tires. 

They fit any standard rim. And they 
come, if you wish, with the best Non- 
Skid tread ever put onto a tire. How 
can you afford to use lesser tires ? 





heat. 

And the tread 
is white. You 
have never seen 


No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With or Without Non-Skid Treads 


a device against 
skidding which 
compares with 
this ideal tread. 





Our Tire 
Book, based on 
12 years of tire 
making, is filled 
with facts you 
should know. 
Ask us to mail 
it to you. 








The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Liberty St., Akron, Ohio 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 
We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 


Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont. 


(397) 


Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 


Double Thickness— 


Deep-Cut Blocks— 


and Angles— ‘ 


Combined With No- 
Rim-Cut Tires — 
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A NOVEL PLEATED 















SHIRT 


The pleats are continuous, reach- 
ing from neckband to skirt edge, 
instead of being bound off at the 
waistline. This insures a much 
better than ordinary appearance 
to the bosom, and does away 


with bulging and $1.50 


creasing. 












Cluett, Peabody & Co. 
461 River St., Troy, N. Y. 


Send for booklet 


“Proper Dress”’ 








Yor 46 years we have been paying our customers 
the highest returns consistent with conservative 
methods. First mortgage loans of $200 and ~ 4 
which we can recommend after the most thoroug! 

personal investigation. lease ask for Loan List No. 717 
$25 Certificates of Deposit also for sav nx investors. 


Bronze Memorial Tablets 


Designs and Estimates Furnished 
Jno. Williams, Inc. Bronze Foundry 

538 West 27th Street New York 
Write for our illustrated booklet, Free. 








Your correspon- 
dence will be filed 
more quickly and 
found instantly 
with a 


MULTOPLEX FILING CABINET 


Here is a more rapid, accurate, and economical filing cabinet. Our 
patented metal partitions inside the drawers keep correspondence always 
upright. Even though the cabinet is crowded to the limit your filing 
clerks can file, find and remove corrspondence with much greater facility. 
Partitions are movable, always adjustable to your needs. 













1 















Multoplex drawers do away 
with crumpled, torn correspond- 
ence. They promote accuracy. eaimakiseuel 
Do away with guide card expense. _Per- 
mit use of light weight folders, cutting 


down cost of inside equipment. 
The “Multoplex” comes nearest 
to the ideal, fool-proof cabinet. 
Learn all about it from our booklet 
“‘Faultless Filing.’’ 


Write for Our Book Today 









Learn how the Multoplex Cabinet will save you 
money—in the increased efficiency of your filing clerk 
—in gained accuracy—in inside equipment economy— 


how it gives everything that other cabinets give and 
our new features besides—also tells of our great check 
file system. 


Write for our book today mentioning name of your firm and your capacity. 


CANTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 1390 E. Second St., Canton, Ohio 


| 


| water was shallow enough to walk in. 
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bearings of the day were taken. Grisnez 
bore southwest by south and Calais east- 
southeast; the nearest land, Sangatte, was 
only three miles distant. The fog hung 
about all the morning and the coast was 
not visible for a long time. 

About this time, after eighteen hours’ 
swimming, Burgess grew a little weak. He 
stated he was all right physically, but felt 
“‘light-headed.”’ He said he could see mi- 
rages, and summed the whole situation up 
by saying he had a “ bad fit of the blues and 


lif they boys didn’t sing to him he should 


ehuck it shortly.” 

The party immediately began to sing. 
Mr. Watson led off with the ‘‘ Miserere’”’ 
from ‘‘ I! Trovatore.”’ 

Burgess asked for the ‘‘ Marseillaise,”’ 
and the entire party sang it to him for 
twenty minutes or so without stopping. 


An attack of cramps near the heart, we 
read, bothered Burgess until a few miles off 
Grisnez. Reading further: 


High tide at Grisnez was at 9:40 o’clock 
and the slack water was felt at 7:40. 
Thinking he was still many miles off, Bur- 
gess asked for champagne. When informed 
he was only a mile and a half off the shore 
he brightened up very much, and went 
away again with the word, “‘ No cham- 
pagne then.” 

Mr. Watson gave him a lozenge and 
some essence of peppermint, which seemed 
to ease him of his pain, and he went on 
again steadily. 

Captain Pearson sang out: ‘ If you can 
stick it a little longer, ‘ Bill,’ you won’t be 
troubled with this job again.’”’ To which 
Burgess answered: “Oh, we'll settle it now.”’ 

When Weidman went in, at 6:30 
o’clock, Burgess, noticing he was using a 
poor arm stroke, gave him a short lesson in 
swimming. 

About eight o’clock he had another at- 
tack of stomach cramp, which prevented 
his swimming his best. The situation was 
then critical. A decision to alter the course 
half a point east or west meant success or 
failure. : 

Burgess summed up the situation swift- 
ly. He told his pilot that rather than run 
the risk of being swept off shore by the tide, 
as he was on a previous: swim, he would 
make a dash for the point of Grisnez. The 
course was at once altered, and the wisdom 
of Burgess’ decision was soon apparent; 
he was gaining on the land more rapidly. 
His illness, however, badly handicapped 
him. 

At 8:30 o’clock the point of the cape 
was straight ahead, and Burgess had missed 
it by a little under a quarter of amile! By 
many on board this was regarded as the 
end of his chance. Burgess said he was in 
a bad way, but if necessary he would make 
a dash for the shore. His great pluck was 
the only thing that kept him going. The 
‘* Marseillaise ’’ was again trolled forth from 
the boat and as Burgess slowly fought his 
way inch by inch into the bay east of 
Grisnez the scene was most dramatic. 

It was a race with the tide, and Burgess 
won, one might almost say, by inches. He 
got inside the bay and into slack water, and 
another quarter of an hour’s painful work 
brought his great task to a close. 

The excitement on the boat was in- 
tense. The whole of the party took off 
their shoes and stockings and eagerly 
awaited the word from the skipper that the 
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Burgess sprinted the last two hundred 
yards on his left overarm, the stroke that 
had given him the victory over the Chan- 
nel, exactly at 9:50 o’clock. 


Then Burgess walked a little weakly, but 
with a firm step to shore, and selected his 
mother out of all the crowd—eager to take 
him in her arms. 





A THIEF CAUGHT BY CAMERA 


HE camera has played its part in the 
catching of many criminals, but never 
more dramatically than in the case of Guy 
Fox, an escaped thief and bad man from 
a little border town in Texas. An amateur 
photographer named Cummack, we read in 
The Youth’s Companion, was off on the old 
buffalo trail which crosses a spur of the 
Cimarron mountains and juts off into New 
Mexico. He was all alone, had been told 
that he would probably be all alone to the 
end of the hills; and was feeling rather 
devilish in his way, when: 


He came noiselessly into an opening in 
young growth and gave a sudden start— 
surprized and disappointed. 

His Elysian wildness was occupied by 
eampers! A new white tent and an old 
frayed one, pitched on the bank of the 
brook, showed in ugly contrast against a 
fringe of green. Two persons were in sight, 
a half-breed Mexican woman, bending over 
a camp-kettle, and a white man, lounging 
in a light hammock. 

The man got to his feet as Cummack ap- 
proached and stood in a careless attitude, 
with his hands locked behind him. He was 
a slender person of middle age, smooth of 
faze, who, altho drest in soiled duck, had 
the unmistakable look of a man of the cities. 

He exchanged greetings with Cummack 
urbanely, inquired whither the photog- 
rapher was bound on that ancient highway, 
exprest an interest in his pleasant oceupa- 
tion, said that he lived in Dallas, Texas, 
and that he had come to the mountains to 
get rid of malaria. He added that he was 
succeeding very well. 

Cummack noted that the stranger had 
the appearance of a politician, and was 
puzzled by something familiar in his face. 
He had, he thought, met the eamper before; 
but he could not remember where. 


He occasionally puzzled over the famili- 
arity of the face while climbing the precipi- 
tous patch. Then, struck by a sudden 
whim, he returned, we read, to where he 
eould look down from above on the spot 





where the man’s camp had been: 


But their tents had vanished, and in 
their place were diminutive figures clus- 
tered like ants on the greensward. His 
field-glass showed him plainly several per- | 
sons packing for a move. 

The half-breed woman and a man of her 
kind were swiftly cinching packs upon two 
ponies, while the white man stood, ap- 
parently giving occasional directions. Three | 
saddled animals stood near at hand. 

In five minutes the packing had been 
completed, and the trio, mounted, pushed 
into the bushes, following upon the trail 
Cummack had just traversed. 

The camera-hunter rode on. What did 
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knocks—is fire and rustproof, clean and sanitary, keeps 
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Witt stamped in the top and bottom. None genuine 
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] | that hasty camp-breaking mean? Was the 
f white fellow a eriminal—a “ hide out’ ? 
This idea at once flashed a picture into 
Cummack’s mind, and he slapped his thigh 
with an excited exclamation. He knew 
who the man was! 

Three months before, prints of that face 
—altho then it bore a mustache—had been 
published in all the morning papers of his 
home city. He was Guy Fox, the county 







treasurer. The man was a politician—and 

C corrupt; he was an embezzler who had es- 
‘A > caped with seventy thousand dollars that 
a a a 


belonged to the county. There was a re- 
ward for any information which should lead 
to his arrest. 

Cummack understood now why the 
camper had stood with his hands behind 
him; he had been armed, and, in spite of 
his apparent equanimity, he had been 
thoroughly alarmed at the appearance of a 
stranger, and had been ready to shoot 
promptly in his own defense. 


“Theres a 





Smokeless Powder 


Suddenly, we are told, Cummack con- 
ceived the idea of playing the réle of a de- 
tective and of dispatching a photo of the 
man to the proper authorities. Could he 
hope to do this? And how ? 


Much excited he determined to make the 

















attempt. Scanning the rutted banks of the 

: A rail for a suitable ‘e to set his “a 

Both Infallible and Ballistite are dense smokeless powders. aay Place to set his camera 

oe oma waterproof—Not affected by extremes of heat or cold he rode onward rapidly for a quarter of a 

—Impervious to moisture. ile mor ntil at le wr P 

Moderate recoil, shoot clean, no unburned grains to “ blow back.” mile ra e, until at | ngth he sie toa 

Will not deteriorate with age. turn in the path that was ideally suited to 

Characteristics invaluable to the game shooter. his purpose. Riding beyond it a little way 

LLISTIT The correct 12-gauge loads for field shooting are from 22 to 28 - ie 3 ‘3 ; 

MITT a grains of poe - from 1% to 1% ounces of shot, depending and tying his horse to a bush, he returned. 

serpent tuae on the game hunted. Setting his extended camera witl . 

Other oe gon Du Pont brands are Dupont, Schultze, “ E.C.” and Empire Bulk Smokeless Pow : - a 8 . , d . : . . oe 

ders, and Dupont, Laflin & Rand and Hazard Black Sporting Powders. gray eye of its lens cunningly hidden among 

Pertection in ge J Powders is only obtained by the employment of the most skillful weeds and small bush, and laying a gray 

workmen, the operation of the most improved machinery and the exercise of the most scrupulous ; 35 Py Axibe 

care in the selection and preparation of raw material. : spider thread of silk across the trail at just 

u Pont Sporting Powders are fully guaranteed by the Pioneer Powder Makers of America. ight s , took him more mi es th: 

Write for Booklet No. 266, stating which powder interests you. ca a took h os nutes that 
Specify D ing ammunition. irst- : , 1}, : . 

pecify Du Pont loads when buying a ion. Sold by all first-class dealers He had hardly finished his work and got 

E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS POWDER COMPANY to his feet before he heard the muffled 

Established 1802 WILMINGTON, DEL. clatter of horses’ feet. Already the campers 

were so near that he could not hope to ride 





away undiscovered. 

Stooping low and running quickly to his 
horse, he untied the animal and led it out 
among the high bushes of a lower slope. 


Fifty or sixty yards from the trail he halted, 
, grasped the muzzle of his horse in both 
- rr $ : hands to keep it from neighing, and listened 


“ ot : r 'e) & OVERC Oy-6 B jogo was coming at a round 





e ° trot, and presently he heard the woman’s 

o your measure voice, urging on the pack-animals. Good— 
5 : ; ! 

ities teeeat tenn ei Vente 6s You— she and the ponies were in the rear! No 


Made in the most up-to-date New York styles—to your own danger that omy of them, traveling at that 
measure—at less trouble to you than a visit to your local tailor’s. rate, would discover the camera. : 
That’s the service the Bell Tailors offer you. We also give you In a moment he knew that the string of 
these clothes at one-third less than your tailor could afford to make ponies had all passed his camera-trap, and 
them, even if he had the selection of fabrics and styles to make he felt the thrill of exultant hope. The sun 
them from. was shining brightly, and beyond question 
$20 Suit or Overcoat $ 50 if the white man was in front, he had left a 
; ToY ord 13: picture of himself on the film. 
‘ - ae : At this minute Cummack’s hired pony 
TAILONS othe lees ee ee ~ eae wrenched its muzzle free of his clenched 
$ st direct tailoring concern i Ae : vs a 
world. BELL TAILORS sells direct make catalog, and fingers and let out a shrill, inquiring 
the $6.50 you save on their suit at $13.50 represents the whinny. , 
commission we would pay an agent if we sold through Instantly the riders on the path halted, 
agents. But we deal direct, and you make this money by sell- and there followed a moment of dubious 
ing the suit to yourself. silence. Knowing that any further at- 
Handsome Style Book Ready—It’s FREE tempt at concealment would be useless, the 
Contains 64 samples of handsome new fall and winter fabrics. Shows the photographer determined to invite dis- 
latest New York stzles. ‘Tells sou how to take sour own measurements | eovery, He leapt into his saddle and rode 
Bele Book rr ee ee ren te eer Ser. Don ter obliquely to the trail, as if casually passing 
BELL TAILORS OF N. Y. 134-136 Walker Street, New York City, N.Y. [§ | through the bushes. 
Cummack heard nothing more of the 
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travelers until he reached the trail, which 
he struck while going at a trot. Then a 
clatter of hoofs at his heels told him that he 
was closely pursued. Neither reining in 
nor urging his animal forward, the camera- 
hunter turned in his saddle to see a swarthy 
Mexican, with swinging riata, almost upon 
him. : 

The man had quietly kept even pace with 
him as he traversed the bushes, and before 
he could realize his danger, he felt a deftly 
flung noose settle over his shoulders. He 
was jerked violently out of his saddle and 
struck the hard path on his head and 
shoulders. 

For the moment the breath was knocked 
out of him. When he came to himself his 
hands were tied under his back, Guy Fox 
was sitting on his chest, and the half- 
breed was busily tying his legs with the 
same braided rawhide that had brought 
him to earth. 


It was too late to struggle, and his angry 
remonstrances were unheeded. At length, 
after he had been tightly tied, Cummack, 
we are told, was left ‘‘to wait for the return 
of his mates.” 


In vain Cummack shouted after the man 
that he had no mates. In five minutes all 
sounds of the cavaleade, to which his own 
horse had been added, had ceased, and the 
luckless camera-hunter was left to his 
reflections. 

There was ne more comfort in them than 
there was in his position. He lay on his 
back in a wide’ rut of the trail, and the 
plaited rawhide, which pinioned his wrists, 
had been knotted about his body and again 
about his thighs, knees, and ankles. Strain 
as he might, he could move his body only 
slightly by rolling his shoulders. Thus he 





was compelled to lie as he had been left; 
that is, with the weight of his body largely | 
resting upon his arms. | 

His only hope of rescue lay in the piti-| 
fully slender chance that some hunter or | 
prospector should come within call during 
the limited time that he could survive. 

At intervals Cummack raised a halloo, as 
loud and long as his cramped lungs would 
permit. In the mean time a blazing midday | 
‘sun added to his sufferings. 

After two or three hours, and as if in 
answer to his shouts, a near-by rustle of 
leaves and grass told him of the approach of 
some creature. Eagerly he lifted his head 
to look in the direction of the sounds. Not 
twenty yards away he saw the pointed ears 
and inquiring snout of a mountain coyote, 
which had halted at the edge of the trail to 
peer at him. He shouted at the beast, 
which shrank back among the grass and 
weeds, but he listened in vain for sound of 
its retreat. 

Had the distress in his voice betrayed 
him? Did the creature understand some- 
thing of his helplessness ? 

He had little to fear from a timid coyote 
while he could make a movement or lift his 
voice, but he had frequently seen among 
those mountains the tracks of bigger 
wolves—beasts that would not long hesi- 
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perfect mechanically—that an en- 
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that in finish and style are the 
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Exide “Hy-Cap” batteries, standard 
equipment. The new “Ironclad” Exide 
or Edison batteries can be furnished. 
Special Electric Pneumatic, or Rauch & 
Lang Motz High-Efficiency Cushion 
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Our agents in all the principal cities 
will gladly demonstrate, or we'll send 
our catalog on request. 
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tate to attack a man in his condition. 


His horror was so keen that he did not! 


again raise even a feeble halloo. Some 
time later further slight noises among the 
bushes told him of the arrival of the covote’s 
mate. As the pair sat upon their haunches, 
some rods away, their pricked ears showed 
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above the weeds. The beasts were patient- 
ly biding their time. 

Cummack was now suffering so much 
from thirst, pain, and heat that all his veins 
seemed about to burst. In this awful misery 
he ceased to care how soon the end might 
come. Toward mid-afternoon he fell into 
a stupor, from which doubtless he would 
never have roused but for the cracking 
thunder and the splash of water in his face. 
He was immediately drenched by sheets of 
wind-driven rain, which felt cool and grate- 
ful to his pain-racked body. 

Soon a little stream trickling beneath 
him began to soak his back and legs. 
Would the water rise high enough to drown 
him? Well, in that case death would come 
quickly and easily. 

But the path where he had fallen was on 
a narrow slope, and drained but little sur- 
face. After the first heavy downpour the 
rain fell gently and steadily, and for an 
hour the streamlet trickled under and 
around him. 

A chill which had now struck to his very 
bones was making him fall into a cold 
lethargy, when suddenly he realized that 
his bonds had relaxed; he no longer felt the 
deadly pinch of the rawhide ! 

With renewed hope, he began to fight for 
his liberty. For the next half-hour all his 
energies, mental and physical, were con- 
eentrated on working his right wrist out of 
its bonds! He was at the point of exhaus- 
tion when his hand, skinned and bleeding, 
came free. 

Altho the half-breed had taken his valu- 
ables, a jack-knife yet lay in one of his hip 
pockets. The rest of his task was easy. 

He recovered his camera, and trudged, a 
sorry spectacle, into the railway-station at 
Trampas Pass. As quickly as possible he 
mailed a roll of undeveloped film, and sent a 
telegram to the chief of police in his home 
town. 

In fifty-eight hours the answer came by 
| wire: ‘* Your film shows our man—hang to 
his trail.”’ 

As it turned out, by aid of the clue Cum- 
mack furnished, the defaulter was trailed, 
and finally arrested in the City of Mexico. 





BASEBALL, WITH BULLETS ON THE 
SIDE 


2 & svemjeeeglbaagl Alitzer, of the Cin- 
cinnati ‘‘Red Stockings,” fought 
with Uncle Sam’s boys in the Philip- 
pines and is much given to reminiscences. 
Indeed the Reds haven’t done much this 
year, and Alitzer is reputed a better story- 
teller than ball-player. Here is a yarn he 
spun to Hugh Fullerton the other day 
which that oracle of baseball has given 
us direct in the Cincinnati Times-Star. 
Said Alitzer: 

The greatest play I ever saw was made 
by a man of whom none of you fellows ever 
heard. His name was Hanton; he was a 
private soldier in the United States Army, 
and is now a first sergeant, I believe, 
jattached to a regiment at Manila. He 
|made the play on a ball field at Umtala, 
|a village about twenty miles from Tloilo. 
| There was an expedition sent up to 





ple down that part of the country, and 


I happened to be a member of it. Quieting 
' down that section of the country was like 
quieting down bromo seltzer—it fizzed 
up again as soon as the pressure was off. 
We weren’t successful in finding trouble 
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when we were looking for it, but a wuole 
lot successful in finding it when we weren’t. 
After a lot of hard marching and sniping 
at night, and chasing after that bunch of 
insurreetos, we uncovered a gang of them, 
had a good little scrap, and thought it was 
all over; so we settled down in camp at 
Umtala to rest a few days. Of course, 
the Filipinos, who were our servants and 
best friends in daytime, used to crawl out 
through the lines at night and take pot 
shots at us, then creep back and cook our 
breakfasts, but we weren’t expecting any 
real scrapping. We had plenty of time, 
so we organized two baseball teams and 
played out on a little level bit of pasture 
land near the jungle, not over a hundred 
vards from the edge of the village. I 
think my team had won two and lost two 
games, and we decided to play off for the 
championship Sunday afternoon. Hanton 
was our left fielder, and when he was in 
position he was within fifty yards of the 
edge of the thicket. The outposts were 
on the other side of the thicket, a hundred 
yards or so beyond the ball park. 

In the eighth inning of that game the 
seore was 4 to 3 in our favor, with one 
out and runners on second and third for 
the other team. We were so interested 
in the game that we didn’t notice that a 
crowd of the natives who had been watch- 
ing us commenced to sneak away, most of 
them into the thicket. The batter hit a 
long fly to left field just as rifles began to 
crack in the thicket and bullets began to 
whistle past. 

Our first baseman went down, then 
hopped up and limped away with a bullet 
through his leg. A corporal watching the 
game was bowled over, the thicket began 
to spit fire and lead for a hundred yards, 
and the alarm was raised in the camp. 
Hanton saw the ball going far over his 
head and, turning, he shot after it. It 
looked like a home run into the thicket, 
but Hanton kept right on as hard as he 
could go. Rifles cracked in front of him 
and we expected to see him drop, but he 
grabbed that ball, and, turning, made as 
pretty a throw to the plate as ever you saw. 
He might have caught the runner—but 
there wasn’t any runner and Carroll, our 
center fielder, caught the ball on his way 
in, ran and touched third base, and claimed 
the double play because the runner left 
the bag before the ball was caught. The 
umpire wasn’t there to give the decision, 
but it went and we won the game. 

Hanton came sprinting in unhurt and 
within ten minutes we had swept that 
bunch of insurrectos out of the thicket 
and killed or captured most of them. It 
seems they had been planning for three 
days to sneak through the picket line and 
attack us while the whole bunch was at 
the ball game, and the thing that prevented 
the success of it was that catch of Hanton’s! 
We learned from some of the captives that 
when they saw Hanton sprinting toward 
them with his arms up in the air and his 
face turned upward they thought he was 
leading a charge of gods or devils that he 
was calling out of the air to kill them, and 
when they saw the ball coming they were 
sure it was leading the host of other balls, 
and so many of them ran that it gave us 
time to get our arms and save the day. 





Standard Dictionary superiority quickly 
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More Hupmobile Coupes were sold last year 
than any other enclosed car of its type. 


The reason is obvious. 


The Hupmobile Coupe ceased to be an inter- 
esting experiment and became a pleasant 
certainty two seasons ago. 

Consider the coziness and comfort of this en- 
closed car on sharp, chilly mornings, to and 
from the office; and back to the house on 
wet or wintry evenings. 

Consider its convenience for about-town busi- 
ness trips—for the journeys to and from the 
depot; for shopping purposes; for theatre 
trips and afternoon calls. 


There is not a member of the family, from the 
baby upward, that does not partake of its luxury. 


And all of this at sucha blessedly small expense. 





Three-passenger Coupe—$1100 F. O. B. Detroit. Equipped with 
electricheadlights, combination side and tail lamps; dome lighttinside; 
shock absorbers in front; 31 x 34 inch rear tires; horn and tools. 


Consider the luxury of this 
$1100 enclosed 





There is no doubt at all but that the limousine 
is the height of motor car luxury—and the 
Hupmobile Coupe attains limousine luxury 
at an infinitely lower cost of upkeep. 


Your first investment in the Hupmobile Coupe is 
less than the annual deterioration of the costlier 
limousine—or any large and high-priced car. 

Ten dollars a month ought to cover your cost 
of operation of your Hupmobile Coupe—ac- 
cording to the experience of scores of owners. 


Ask your Hupmobile dealer to take you fora 
spin some day in Autumn or early Winter, 
when conditions over-head and under-foot 
are unpleasant—and see how completely you 
escape the discomforts of those who go on 
foot or by trolley of in an open motor car. 

Then figure how little this really great con- 
venience and comfort cost you—and act 
accordingly. 


If you wish, your Hupmobile Coupe can be convertible into a 


Hupmobile Runabout for $50. 


Hupp Motor Car Company, 1243 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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Money back if you don't like it. Pin a $2 bill to an orderand 
mail it NOW. Send for our new Fall Style Book—FREE. 








FRENCH POCKET HAT CO., 52 S. Sth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














L, H.P farm Engine 
a Kersetaatines 4920 


.zGreatest value ever offered in a 4 cycle water- 
cooled farm engine. Runs any kind of machin- 
ery—pumps—saws—separators—feed grinders— 
water systenis—electric light outfits, etc. 


4&6 h. p. sizes at proportionate prices. 
Also complete line of 2 cycle engines. 


Very simple. Uses little fuel. Best material 
and workmanship. Made to last a lifetime. 
Shipped complete all ready to run. No extras 
tobuy. Guaranteed bya big re-  e- 
sponsible concern, Write for 

catalog TODAY and ask about 

30 Day Trial Offer 

Gray Motor Co. = 

1089 U. S. Motors 


Building 
Detroit, Mich, 
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Let Us Send You Free The 


Handsome Book of Home Interiors 


It is beautifully illustrated with photographs anus the wonderfully artistic effects possible with 
Utility Wall Board. 

Every man or woman who owns or rents a home ought to have it. 

Utility Wall Board is very tough and very durable fibre board. It is made in various lengths and widths 
and is attached directly to the studding, thus doing away entirely with the need for lath and plaster. It 
is waterproofed on both sides, is impervious to moisture, and once put on is there to stay as long as the 
house lasts. 

Can be decorated in any way you want-with wall paper or burlap—tinted and stenciled—painted or 
enameled for bathroom or kitchen. You can use it in a hundred ways in making over the old house—or 


building the new—Ask us for suggestions. 
Utility Wall Board is more lasting than lath and plaster—more impervious to heat and cold—more | 


fireproof and soundproof— much more easily put on and much less expensive. Youcan put it on yoursel 
if you want, simply with a saw and hammer. 











THE HEPPES COMPANY - - - - - 4507 07 Fillmore Street, Chicago, Ill. 


















"3 in One” Oil Has No Equal 


for oiling trigger, lock, every action part. Does 
not dry out quickly like heavier oils, gum, harden 


HES RISHO 





or collect dust no matter how long gun stands. 





“*3in One” cleans out the residue of burnt powder 
(black or smokeless) after shooting, leaving the 


ROLLERS 
Original and unequalled. 
Wood ortin rollers. ‘‘Improved”’ 
requires no tacks, Inventor's 
signature on Fae | 
barrel cleanand shiny. It actually penetrates 5 ENGRAVED CARDS OF YOUR NAME $1.25 
the pores of the metal, forming a delicate per- CORRE PLAYS. 08 CORRECT <SCRIPT 
manent protecting coat that is absolutely THE QUALITY MUST PLEASE YOU OR YOUR MONEY REFUNDED 
impervious to water or weather. Ne acid. SAMPLE CARDS OR WEDDING INVITATIONS UPON REQUEST 
A test willtell. Write for sample a 
r SOCIAL WE 
Free joe.” IN ONE OIL CO. crareens HOSKINS pia. 
912 Chestnut St. 


18 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


























House at Blue Hill, Me. 

















Waterproof the wood yet preserve its natural surface. 


Dexter Brothers English Shingle Stains 


are mixed with pure linseed and special 
Dexter preservative oils, which waterproof 
the wood, as well as bring out the beauty 
of the grain. When used on shingles, the 
soft, velvety appearance of the furze is re- 
tained. Paint entirely conceals the sur- 
face and destroys the ‘‘ texture. ” 


long after other stains have faded or turned 
black. 

Dexter Brothers English Shingle Stains 
cost far less than paint, and will outwear 
paint or any other stain. 

Let us help you with yourcolor scheme. 
Write for 22 stained miniature shingles and 

Only the best English ground pigments decide from the actual colors which com- 
are used. The full strong color lasts bination is best. 

Branches : 
1133 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


DEXTER BROS. CO., 117 Broad ot Boston, Mass, 218 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Also makers of Dexter Brothers Petrifax Cement Coating 


H. M. Hooker Co.. Chicago 
Sherman Kimball, San Francisco 


AGENTS: F. H. McDonald, Grand Rapids: 
and Tacoma, Wash., and Portland, Ore. 


E B. Totten. St. Louis; F. T. Crowe & ¢ le 
; Hoffschlager & Co., Honoluiu; and DE AL ERS 


Spokane 





‘ 
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WHEN THE SMUGGLERS CAUGHT 
DONOHUE 


N these days of adroit smuggling the: 

customs service will long mourn the 
loss of Timothy J. Donohue, who died a. 
week or so ago after a short illness in his 
home in Brooklyn. ‘ Little Tim,” as he 
was familiarly known, was born in County 
Kerry, Ireland, sixty-five years ago, coming 
to this country when a lad of scarcely seven- 
teen, starting work here as a marble cutter. 
When still nothing much but a midget in 
size young Donohue changed his vocation 
and went into politics. But politics was 
not so lucrative then as now, and soon, as 
we are told by the Brooklyn Times: 


He got a job in the customs office as a 
clerk in the weighers’ department. That 
was in 1869, and ten years later he was 
made a regular inspector by executive order. 
The order which made him a full-fledged 
inspector came after he had showed re- 
markable ability as a detective while work- 
ing as a packer and opener and as a night 
inspector. . mae 

Donohue’s position, which he _prac- 
tically made for himself, was to saunter 
about the pier to watch for smugglers when 
a liner was docking. Many a passenger, 
having passed the regular examination, who 
was counting on getting dutiable goods in 
free, suddenly found himself accosted by 
Donohue. It took the inspector but a 
moment to ascertain whether or not his 
suspicions were correct, and nine times out 
of ten he was on the right track. A 
lightning “‘ frisking ’’ usually gave evidence 
of the contraband article and a would-be 
smuggler was caught. aes 

The new inspector's first work was to 
break up a long-established practise of to- 
bacco smuggling. The revenue organiza- 
tion was essentially different in those days 
and Donohue found it necessary to watch 
the big ships from a small rowboat. It was 
the practise of the smugglers to throw cigars 
and other forms of the weed overboard, 
where accomplices in small boats would 
gather the rubber-covered packages. But 
Donohue, after many a weary vigil down 
the bay, broke up the unlawful trade. In 
his first work on the piers the detective 
was assisted by Thomas Brown, another 
inspector who made history for the service, 
but Brown fell to his death ten years ago. 

In his experiences in getting after the 
tobacco smugglers Donohue had a number 
of narrow escapes from death. One, which 
was particularly dangerous and was an ex- 
cellent example of the man’s fearlessness, 
occurred in 1882. There was one ship ply- 
ing between Cuba and New York which 
Donohue suspected. One day it arrived on 
a regular trip and the detective boarded her. 
The customs man knew every place on 
a ship where contraband stuff could be 
hidden, but, after a thorough search, he 
found nothing. 

But Donohue was sure that there were 
100,000 cigars on that vessel and he was 
determined to locate them. Finally he 
noticed that altho the firemen were free to 
go ashore, many of them were still on the 
ship, apparently enjoying his discomfiture. 
Then Donohue had an idea. He procured 
a lantern and a hammer and made his way 
to the boiler-room, tapping each boiler with. 
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the hammer. One sounded differently 
from the rest and he ordered the circular 
cover, about the size of an ordinary man- 
hole, removed. 

There was a moment’s hesitation, but 
the order was fulfilled and Donohue went 
down in the big iron cavern. There heaped 
at one side he found the 100,000 cigars. 
But while he was below some one clapped 
down the iron cover and the inspector was 
trapt. He yelled and pounded, but all 
in vain. Then his lantern went out. The 
detective remained there for several hours 
until a watchman, hearing the hammering, 
released him. 





A SET-TO WITH BRUIN 


AM LEBO, State Forest Ranger for the 
Black Forest District in Northern 
Pennsylvania, has probably outwitted more 
bears than any other man in the East. But 
this bear almost had his scalp, says the bear 
editor of the New York Sun, and Lebo was 
lucky enough to make off with his sorrel- 
top still intact. Lebo, we read, had caught 
the poor fellow in a trap, from which “ dis- 
grace ’’ Bruin emerged one paw to the bad 
—but not until he had given the onrushing 
Lebo one “ farewell, never-to-be-forgotten 
glance.’’ Lebo mused: 


‘“‘Tf that bear doesn’t know me if he ever 
sees me again,’ said I, ‘‘ it'll be a wonder, 
the way he took his parting look at me,”’ 
and 1 hoped he would see me again some 
time, for I wanted to get the rest of him, 
that foot being no good to me without the 
hide it belonged on. 

But I didn’t see the bear again, and I 
had forgotten all about him until I came 
upon this three-legged track that day last 
spring. It didn’t interest me much then, 
for the close season for bears was on and 
this bear was of course no good to me, but 
just out of curiosity I followed the track. 

It led me to a ledge of seamy rock and 
went into one of the openings in the rocks. 
I stopt near the entrance of the opening, 
when out of it the bear poked his head. 
He saw me and instantly his eyes popped 
open. I could see by the bear’s haggard 
look about his eyes that he had come out of 
his winter quarters about as hungry as a 
bear could be, and that’s as hungry as any- 
thing can be, but I knew by his next move 
that it wasn’t hunger that was moving him. 

He came out of that hole with a rush, 
and he came for me on his hind feet, holding 
the stump of his right forefoot up so I 
could see it well. 

‘““Tt’s him!” said I. ‘‘ He’s seen me again 
and he knows me! And he’s on the war- 
path for revenge !”’ 

I had no weapon with me except the 
small ax I used in chopping out fire lines. 
I swung that and jumped to one side. The 
bear sent the ax flying with one sweep of 
his left forepaw. I grabbed a tree that 
rr handy, and shinned up into it like 
I never shinned before. 

If the bear hadn’t been short that one 
forepaw he’d have come right on up into 
that tree after me, but a bear needs all the 
feet he’s got when he climbs a tree. So I 
settled on the lower branch of the tree about 
ten feet up and waited for that bear to go 
away. 

But that bear had no intention of going 
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An Electric Lamp 
To Replace All Other Lamps 


HERE is no longer any excuse for dim and unsatisfactory 


electric lights—low efficiency lamps—in the home, store 
or office. 


The improved Tungsten is the highest development of the electric lamp 
and places electric lighting well in advance of any other form of illumination. 

It gives a pure, white light—like sunlight—the easiest all-around light 
on the eyes. 

In the home or in the store it brings out all the beauty of furnishings or 
merchandise. Does not distort or shade natural colors. 

It actually gives three times the light of the old-fashioned 
carbon lamp at an equal expense for current. 

’ Now you can buy a Tungsten lamp that will withstand all the wear and tear that any 


lamp will ordinarily receive. It has the rugged “‘wire-type”” filament—giving maximum light 
during the full life of the lamp. This lamp is one of the famous Westinghouse products— 


The Westinghouse Wire-Type Tungsten Lamp 


Try half a dozen of these lamps in different parts of the house. If you have been 
using the comparatively feeble carbon lamps, the difference will be amazing. Even if you 
have been using ordinary Tungsten lamps, the ruggedness of the Westinghouse wire-type 
will prove an added economy over the saving in current itself. ; 

To get the genuine Westinghouse wire-type Tungsten lamp is worth going to a little 
trouble. It will be no trouble to you, however—for if you have any difficulty in finding 
a dealer who will serve you, let us know and we will seethat the lamps are furnished you. 


The thing you must see on the lamps you buy is the little seal shown 
in the illustration marked “‘ Westinghouse Tungsten.” Be sure it’s there. 
All Good Dealers, Many Lighting Companies 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC AND MANUFACTURING CO. 
Incandescent Lamp Dept. (Westinghouse Lamp Co.), Bloomfield, N. J. 








HARDERFOLD | Luscious ‘ 
HYGIENIC Mint Flavored 
UNDERWEAR | Creams ‘ 


Inter-Air-Space System 
Is two-fold throughout. affording 
protection against the vicissitudes of 


our variable climates to A pure, fresh confec- 


Invalids sional Meet? | tion that is a delight 
ofessional Men . 
Merchants Accountants at any time. 


mca occupations in life, indoor “U-ALL-NO- 








We also 












Over eleven hundred physicians 
have united in testifying to the sani- 
tary excellence of the HARDERFOLD 
system of underclothing. 
HARDERFOLD FABRIC CO. 
166 River Street, 
Troy, N. Y. 
Send for Catalogue 





Manufacture 





eAFTER DINNER MINT: 


Sold in tins only, ‘U-ALcke- NO- 
never in bulk. -MINT CHEWING CUM. 
Aliberal box mailed for 10c. Send 5c for a package, 


MANUFACTURING CO. OF AMERICA 
439 North 12th St., Phi'adeiphia, U. S. A. 
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Look for the Gmery, label 








means Custom Satisfaction without the extra cost and 
the bother and delay of being measured. 
Emery means correct fit, fast colors, dependable materials and 
making, and big money’ s-worth in wear. 
Emery means PRE-SHRUNK NECKBANDS—no tighten- 
ing; no discomfort,: after washing. 
Emery means sleeve lengths, in each size of shirt, for men 
of long, short and medium reach. And— 
Gmert means money back or—a New Shirt for One That 
Fails. Guarantee ticket in each shirt. 


GUARANTEED ft, color and wear. 


Write for The Emery Book illustrating and describing styles for 
Fall and Winter. Let us fill your order through your dealer. 


M. Steppacher & Bro., Makers, The Emery Shirt, 





Walter Philadelphia 











I will send—as long as they last—my 25c. Book 


Strong Arms 


For 10c. in stamps or coin 
Illustrated with 20 full-page half-tone cuts 
showing exercises that will quickly develop, 
beautify and gain great strength in your shoulders, 
arms and hands, without any apparatus. 

PROF. ANTHONY BARKER 
41 Barker Bldg., 110 West 42d St., New York 


Sales Offices also in New York, Chicago and St. Louis 
FACTORY 


TYPEWRITERS sreuitt 


on any make of Typewriter, Our 

Save $25 to $50 “Factory Rebuilt” ie canvitece are 

perfect in quality, condition and looks, Durable and reliable 

in construction and se viceable in every way. Buy from the 

largest factory in the world with branch stores in leading cities, 

e@ guarantee for one year against defect in workman. 

ship and materi»! Write for catalogue and address 

of nearest branch office. 

American Writing Machine Co. 

345 Broadway. New York 


































Wham? 


In half-pound, one, two, three —_/ 
and five pound packages 


Super Extra 
**4 List of Good Things *’ 


Chocolates 


CONTAINS ONLY 


Chocolate Cov- 


ered Molasses 
\ Blocks 
\ Caramels 
One \ Nut Brittle 
dollar y White Nougat 
ard Nougat 
a pound . A'mond Rock 


everywhere. 

Sent postpaid on 
receipt of price if 
no Whitman agent 
is convenient. 


Mar-hmallows 
Cream Walnuts 
Cream Pecans 
Brazil Nuts 
Double Walnuts 
Amaracenes 
Almonds 
Nut Molasses 
Chips 
Filberts 
Pecans 
Blossoms of Solid Chocolate 


Write for booklet 
** Suggestions.”’ 
Stephen F. Whitman & Son Inc. 
(Estublished 1842) 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


Makers of 
Whitman’s Jnslantaneous 


an 
Chocolate. Fussy Nut Bricklets 
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away, for he lay down at the foot of the 
tree, turned his eyes up at me, and snapt 
his jaws and snarled and showed his teeth 
the ugliest kind at every move I made. I 
tried to scare him away by unearthly yells 
and hootings, but those evidences that the 
situation was not agreeable to me seemed 
only to please the persistent bear, for he 
would stretch himself out at every yell and 
grunt like a contented pig. 

An hour he kept his eyes on me as I 
made all sorts cf ventures to get down and 
away, and stood ready to meet me warmly 
in ease I went so far as to drop to the 
ground. Then I noticed that he became 
more quiet, and by and by I almost hugged 
myself to see that he was stretching out 
and giving way to sleepiness. 

I watched him until his eyes closed and 
I thought I heard him snore. Then I 
cautiously crept to the tree trunk and let 
myself slowly down along it, as quietly as a 
shadow. The bear never moved. I was 
on the point of dropping to the ground and 
cutting sticks away from there, when that 
bear was up like a rocket and if he had had 
that right paw of his I guess he’d have had 
me all right. 

How I got back into that tree out of 
reach of that left paw I don’t know, but I 
did. The bear had been fooling me. He 
wasn’t asleep at all, but he wanted to get at 
me so bad that he couldn’t wait tili I got 
all the way down out of the tree. He tried 
the same trick again, but I didn’t bite. 

It came on late in the afternoon and 
the weather was turning cold. The bear 
showed no more disposition to abandon the 
watch on me than he had when he first ran 
me up the tree. The prospects for a night 
of it as prisoner in a tree guarded by a 
vengeful bear seemed excellent, and it be- 
hooved me to be up and doing something. 
I was sure that if I could only get to the 
ground and have a little start of the bear 
I eould outfoot him, crippled as he was. 
Then after a while I got an idea. 

I took off my coat, a stout woods-proof 
one, and my canvas overtrousers. There 
were no leaves on the tree, so I broke off 
twigs until I had stuffed the legs of the 
trousers as full as if they had my own 
legs in ’em. Then I took pieces of limb 
long enough to pass through the sleeves 
and over the shoulders of my coat so that 
it had a good appearance of having a man’s 
arms init. I drew my belt around the top 
of the trousers and fastened them to the 
coat, with the result that I had a very pass- 
able effigy of a man. 

The bear down at the foot of the tree 
watched me at this work until I had it all 
done, and I said to myself that I guessed it 
was all a waste of time and labor, for that 
bear was too smart to let himself be fooled 
by a dummy he had seen constructed right 
in plain sight, but I tried it just the same. 
The result was that I lost all regard for that 
bear, he fell for the trick so completely. 

I worked myself over to one side of the 
tree and tossed the dummy square in the 
bear’s face. Not pausing to see what he 
would do, I dropt out of the tree on the 
other side. I dashed away up a knoll that 
rose a little way beyond the tree. 

I heard the bear snarling and growling 
and snapping his jaws savagely and 
eouldn’t resist looking back over my shoul- 
der as I reached the brow of the knoll. Bear 
and dummy were in a furious mix-up at 
the foot of the tree. I didn’t wait to see 





what would follow when the bear awoke to 
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the real state of affairs, but hurried on to, 
camp. 

I went back to the scene next day. My 
dummy lay seattered about in ragged bits. 
The bear had gone off into the laurels. I 
did not go after him to renew my acquaint- 
ance, but I hope to have the pleasure of 
doing it some time this fall, when the bear 
season is open and Bruin clear of the law. 





ASTRIDE A SWIMMING MOOSE 


LONG with other things, Maine has 

just sent down a moose-story which, 
for imagination and skill, outranks any fish- 
story that ever appeared in the New York 
Sun. At any rate, the Sun editor says it 
beats any fish-story he ever read, which 
comes to the same thing. He says the 
story had its beginning in Little Ferguson 
Lake, and has since journeyed far and wide. 
Two hunters, it seems, the teller of the 
story and a fellow dubbed ‘Bill the 
Cow,” had been waiting for weeks for a 
good ‘‘ sunny shoot.’’ But for many days 
it had done little else than rain. They 
were almost desperate and had shipped 
their guns and ammunition south, when 
one evening the wind veered sharply to the 
northwest, ‘‘and the yellow light, streaming 
from above that gentle fringe of hills, 
touched the pines to scarlet and the waters 
at their feet to gold.”’ The effect, we read, 
was like magic, and, 


As soon as Bill the Cow saw what 
was coming he sneaked out of the tent, 
turned the water out of the cooking-pots, 
dug some dry wood out of the heart of a 
pitch-pine, and got the fire to going. Bill 
the Cow knew where to turn for dry 
wood. Trust him for that. 

I asked him what he was doing all of 
that for, and he told me that I ought to 
know. I did, but I wanted him to tell me. 
You see, we hadn’t seen a moose for a year. 
No, sir, we hadn’t seen anything bigger or 
fiercer than a cab-horse, and we felt that it 
was about time we rested our eyes on some- 
thing else. 

So when Bill the Cow had got that 
mush of his cooked and we had eaten it we 
turned the canoe right side up and pushed 
off. It was as pretty an evening as you 
ever saw. The wind dropt away at sun- 
down, and as we poked off up the lake 
there wasn’t a thing to disturb the quiet 
but the ripples leading from the bow of the 
canoe. 

Bill the Cow was in the stern By the 
time we came to the opening and were 
about to push out into the pool with the 
grassy shores we thought we’d better slow 
up and go quietly. So I let Bill the Cow 
take her alone, and he pushed the canoe on 
silently without taking his paddle from the 
water. That saves the drip, drip, you 
know, and you can move without making 
even so much as the sound of a whirling 
eddy. — 

It was just around the turn at the point 
where the lake broadens out that we saw 
the first one. The light from the sunset 
was still so good that we saw him almost 
as soon as we heard him. 

He stood among the rushes on a little 
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S "Am, Abbott-Detroit “30” 


Colonial Coupe 











‘The beautiful rests on the foundations 
of the necessary. ’’—Emerson. 


HE inherent beauty of the Abbott-Detroit Closed Cars, re- 
sulting from the useful and adaptable character of their design, 
makes them models of their types. 






- @ Unlike most enclosed vehicles they have an abundance of room 
inside. 
@ The cushions are wide and thick—the head room ample—and 


the back upholstering so thick and well arranged that large hats can be worn 
with comfort—a feature which commends itself to women. 


@ The exterior and interior are carefully finished and the bodies are so con- 
structed as to not only be dust and weather proof, but perfectly rigid and 
noiseless as well. 








q Both cars are well suited for shopping, calling, town car use and theater 
going — particularly in inclement weather, when they are always snug and 
comfortable inside. 





Abbott-Detroit ““44"" Fore-door Limousine, fully evsigped with Bullet electric head lights, electric side 
and tail lights, two 180 ampere hour lighting batteries, Tungsten lamps—body of lamps black enamel with 
nickel plated trimmings. 36x 4 inch tires, front; 37 x4% inch rear, universal demount- 


alse rims, Hort Afid Complete aetiok tdglaisssscscecesncsccca seveeththessccancevsesse $3,000 
Abbott-Detroit “‘30°" Colonial Coupe, fully 
equipped with Bullet electric head lights, 
electric side and tail lights, two 100 ampere 


hour lighting batteries, Tungsten lamps, 
34 x4 inch tires, demount- 


a 
These cars are completely 


described in our 1912 
Art Catalogue. 


Abbott 
Motor 
Company 


614 Waterloo Street 






















Abbott-Detroit “44” 
Fore-Door Limousine 




















point of broken stones that jutted out into 
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PARIS GARTERS 


No Metal Can Touch You 


Are the universal firse choice. They are 
the handsomest and most durable Garters 
made and afford the maximum of comfort. 
There’sa printed guarantee of satisfaction with every 
pair. Look for the name PARIS on every garter. 
A. STEIN & CO., Makers 
CHICAGO :::: U.S.A. 


Copyrighted 
190s 
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fills it! 


Isn’t that fountain pen “class”! 
Isn’t it a down-right relief and 
soul-satisfying comfort to elimi- 
nate the troublesome, inky, drop- 
per-filler, and tight screw joints! 










|the pool a hundred yards from where we 


' understood as if he said, ‘‘ Well, by George ! 
| What is that now ?”’ 
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came in and his head was down close to the 
water. We judged he was eating pond 
lilies. You find the bulbous roots floating 
along !ake shores all through the moose- 
country, as you will see. 

We crept up fifty yards on him befcre 
he spotted us. Then he raised his big head 
and looked at us as tho he weren’t sure 
what we were. We kept still except for 
the gentle motion of Bill the Cow’s paddle 
and the canoe must have looked as tho 
it were drifting slowly toward him with no 
impulse at all. 

In a minute came that queer choking 
cough that a moose makes when he can’t 
quite understand what is happening. When 
you hear it first you think it’s only too 
many lily-pads and they’ve caught in his 
throat; but that cough is merely an ex- 
clamation of curiosity and as readily 


He watched us until we were within 
twenty-five yards, then slowly he turned 
toward the shore, walking like an old family 
horse ina brook. He paused for an instant 
when he was out of the water to take an- 
other look at us. Then off he went into the 
bush, but he couldn’t have gone more than 
fifty yards. I think he must have come 
back later for more lily-pads. He was 
about as unconcerned a moose as I ever 
saw. 

We pushed on silently into the little 
bay that bends off toward the south. The 
water is knee-deep to a moose for some dis- 
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| tance from shore, and the lily-pads are so 


| woods come down close to the water except 


numerous as to make rich pasturage. -The 
for a few yards of muskeg, and that night 
by the time we had done with that placid 
moose on the point we could hardly dis- 
tinguish the trees. Indeed by the time we 
heard the next moose wading it was so dark 
that the shore-line was merely a blue-black 
band against the southern sky. 

We heard him tugging and snuffing at 
the lily-pads. We had a great wish to flash 
a pocket electric lamp on him, but we 
didn’t have one, and it’s dangerous busi- 


They aren’t like deer. They’re apt to 
charge a light when it’s flashed on them 
suddenly. 

We crept up on him, but by the time we 
got within what I judge to have been about 
a hundred yards we heard him stop pulling 
at the pads. We knew by that that he 
must have sensed us. He started walking 
slowly toward the shore, and as he drew 
himself out of the water he broke into a 
trot, and then into a headlong run. 

We knew that he must be moving with 
that furious disregard for obstacles that 
fright seems to start going in a moose’s 
legs. We heard him crash off through the 
bush, the sound dying away as he got in- 
land. We must have gone a couple of 
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hundred yards, paddling silently, before we 
thought we’d heard the last of him. This 
| was a great resonant crack, like the break- 
ing of a three inch wind-felled spruce. We 
\figured that the poor fellow must have 
gone head on into it and was now nursing 
a pair of wrenched antlers. 


| 
But not at all! And they soon regretted 


the loss‘of their guns, for in another hour, 


| munching as unconcernedly as before, they 


ness to flash lamps on moose anyhow. | 
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returned to his original tryst. To resume 


the quotation: 


It was there that we found him. It 
was so dark by this time that we couldn’t 
make out a blessed thing between us and 
the shore. The sky was still a little yellow 
in the west and overhead was that luminous 
cobalt that follows yellow sunsets, with the 
stars shining at arm’s length. . 

Of course there was no way of telling 
where he was except for the sound. Bill 
the Cow let the canoe creep on silently. I 
could not hear his paddle myself, and as 
I looked into the water the stars were so 
clear that I couldn’t tell whether I was 
looking up or down. 

We pushed on for what must have been 
about a hundred feet. The moose went on 
tugging at the lily-pads, quite unaware, so 
it seemed, of our approach. We went on 
for five or six strokes more. By that time 
the moose was near, but just how near we 
eould not tell except for the sound. We 
could not have been far away when he 
first showed that he had heard us. 

Of asudden there was a commotion in 
the water, and a sound as if he were trying 
to get his big hoofs free from the ooze. 
It was clear that he was caught in the mud, 
for thrash as he would there was nothing 
to show that he was making any progress 
toward the shore. 

“Tsay, Barney,”’ said Bill the Cow, “‘ dig 
in. We can catch him.” 

I usually mind pretty well and anyhow 
that is the business usually of a man in the 
bow. He has to mind, or else he’ll get 
swung around against his will. So I stuck 
in my paddle and gave a stroke or two. 
But those were enough. 

Mind you, I couldn’t see anything be- 
tween me and the shore. I might have 
been face to face with my best friend and 
I wouldn’t have known him. So I couldn’t 
tell how near I was to that moose—not 
until I saw him upside down in the water, 
and not ten feet off our starboard bow. 

There he was, antlers and all, reflected 
on the smooth surface of the lake against 
the yellow light that still rimmed the west- 
ern hills. Looking straight at him I could 
see nothing. But there in the water was 
his reflection as clear as a photograph. 

At first I couldn’t understand what it 
was. It made be dizzy. I couldn’t quite 
tell who was upside down, the moose or we. 
When I got my bearings down went my 
paddle and I did my best to push the canoe 


back. Bill the Cow, of course, was farther | 


away, and tho he saw the reflection in the 
water it didn’t seem so terrifying. So he 
kept on paddling ahead. 

The result was that the canoe swung 
around toward the moose before I could 
put a quietus on Bill the Cow. Or else 
possibly the moose, freeing himself a little 
and making toward shore, bumped into the 
eanoe. We were between him and dry land 
and it must have been hard on his nerves. 

He didn’t plunge badly as he struck us. 
I imagine he couldn’t, for his feet were still 


mired and he wasn’t able to get ahead very | 


fast. 

But the jolt that he gave us was enough 
to set us rocking. It doesn’t take much, 
you know, to set a canoe off her center. 
Still we didn’t go over that time. That 
was a mercy. If we had there’s no telling 
what would have become of us. 

On the recover we slid so far to the right 
that a couple of gallons of water spilled 
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over the gunwale. I was sitting athwart 
and not in a very secure position. The 
swing of the canoe threw me farther than | 
was able to withstand and my right arm 


went out instinctively after something to 


take hold of. 

I got it—a wad of hair on that moose’s 
back. What happened after that I have 
only the dimmest recollection of. How it 
was that I got out of the canoe without up- 
setting it and what made me climb astride 
that moose I can’t tell. I suppose it was 
the instinct that makes a man try to keep 
out of deep water as long as he can. 

Bill the Cow, as soon as he realized that 
I was out of the canoe—he could feel the 
eanoe lighter—set up a devilish howl. He 
was between the moose and shore and the 
poor beast, hip-deep in the water already, 
had no choice but to take to the middle of 
the lake. He must have found the mud 
loosening as he got into deeper water, for 
he was swimming a minute or two after I 
got on his back. 

I could tell that he was off bottom, for 
he couldn’t jump. He tried it once when 
he first felt my weight, but the sidestep of 
that leap was probably what took him be- 
yond his depth. 

Now, by George, believe me or not, but 
that was one of the funniest trips I ever 
made up to date. As soon as I realized 
that the poor moose was frightened a lot 
worse than I was, I began to see the humor 
of it. I slapped him with the flat of my 
hand, like a farm-boy riding bareback. He 
would puff and choke at the waves he made 
and I felt the rise and fall of his hot body 
answering to the stress of his strokes. 

Bill the Cow I verily believe was 
frightened a lot worse than the moose was. 
He kept on yelling, at what I can’t tell, for 
he didn’t say anything. But I am sure he 
frightened that moose almost as badly as I 
did myself. Presently Bill the Cow came 
to and started to paddle in the wake of me 
and my moose. He caught us in a few 
strokes, of course, and drew up alongside. 

By that time we were pretty near the 
middle of that little arm of the lake near 
the inlet. It was dark, except for the out- 
lines of things, and some of these were only 
distinct as one saw them against that west- 
ern light reflected in the water. Bill the 
Cow luckily had the canoe on the light side 
and I could make out its slender width as it 
drew up to me. 

He said he’d keep her steady, and some- 
how I slid up to my knees on the wet sides 
of the moose. I still held to that convenient 
pateh of hair. Then very delicately (and 
the moose couldn’t plunge much there in 
the deep water) I slid one leg into the canoe, 
then a hand, then, binding the two together 
with my legs and hands, I managed to 
transfer my weight gently into the canoe. I 
don’t believe we took in a drop of water ex- 
cept what I brought with me on my clothes. 

Now that poor moose was in a dreadful 
state by this time and we were quite ready 
to let him go as he would. He made for 
that northern shore, and smashing up the 


| bank he made off through the bush at a 
|rate which must have been terrific, judging 


from the crashes in the dead trees. We 
listened to him going off farther and farther 


| into the distance. 


This time the moose failed to come 


| back, and the two men made off for camp, | 


content, we read, to follow after their guns 
and ammunition. 
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THE PROFITS IN CLEAN VAUDEVILLE 


N every civilized city in the world, says a 
dramatic writer, there is either a Keith 
theater, or one modeled on the Keith plan. 
That one man should have brought about 
this result is interesting enough, but that 
it should have been accomplished by the 
elimination of the vulgarities that some 
managers seem to think the people demand 
—that, says Mr. Colgate Baker in the New 
York Review, ‘‘is not only interesting but 
instructive. It guides other managers on 
the future road they must go.”’ Just how 
Mr. Keith came to see the “‘ parting of the 
ways,” he tells himself, as follows: 


I was raised on a farm in New Hampshire 
where the people never went to any kind of 
theatrical entertainment because they were 
respectable people and were offended at the 
coarseness of variety shows and had no op- 
portunity to see the better class of drama. 
They did go to the cireus once a year or 
so, but they had no chance to patronize 
any other kind of theatrical amusement, 
and this fact made a great impression 
on me. I was fond of the theater myself 
and knew that a nice, clean theatrical 
performance would certainly be liberally 
patronized by people generally, if they had 
the opportunity. 

Afterward, when I left the farm I was 
working in Western Massachusetts and 
traveled about the country with a circus, I 
found that the same conditions existed 
everywhere throughout the United States. 
There were no theatrical performances ex- 
cept those of high-class drama, to which 
women and children could go. Theatrical 
managers seemed to have quite ignored the 
wants of the average American family for 
theatrical amusement. 

Of course to-day it seems to be remark- 
able that such a condition of affairs could 
have existed, but those were the facts. The 
circus that came around once a year was 
practically the only family entertainment 
in America and it was not enough. The 
more I studied the people the more con- 
vinced I became that there was a great op- 
portunity for a manager who could give the 
public a nice, refined, pleasing theatrical 
entertainment, which would appeal to all 
classes of people equally, but the great 
problem was how could such a show be 
given. 

I had no capital, only unbounded con- 
fidence in my theory that people wanted to 
be entertained respectably; however, I de- 
termined to make a start in some manner. 
After much hardship and privation in try- 
ing to get fairly started, I opened a little 
museum January 8, 1883, in a room thirty- 
five feet long and fifteen feet high, in a 
building on the site of the Adams House, on 
Washington Street, Boston. My only at- 
traction was Baby Alice, a midget who 
weighed one and a half pounds, but I in- 
stalled a small stage in the rear of the room 
and secured several acts from the variety 
theaters, with the understanding that all 
vulgar or suggestive language and business 
was to be cut out of every act. 

It proved, just as I expected, that clean, 
wholesome entertainment would be very 
popular. I could not accommodate the 
vast number of patrons that came to me 
and the little museum had to be enlarged, 
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for your own after the Free Trial, 
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lerstand, we don’t ask you for any money dov:: 


and your decision is final. 
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Why not own the time clock 


instead of “‘ringing up’’? There 
is no reason why you can’t do it 
if you have ambition. 

You begin by making up your mind 
that you want to do better. Then 
you decide upon the work most con- 
genial to you. It may be any occupa- 
tion listed on the coupon. You simply 
indicate your choice by marking the 
coupon as directed, and sending it to 
the International Correspondence 
Schools. In return you will receive 
without charge a wealth of informa- 
tion on the trade or profession in which 
you wish to perfect yourself. 

The I. C. S. will show you how to 
start at the very beginning, or it will 
enable you to advance from the point 
where you are today. There is no 
lost time with I. C. S. instruction. It 
is designed to put ready money in 
your pocket. 

| INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS | 
Box 931, SCRANTON, PA. 
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RISK 25 cts, 


It will be the best in- 
vestment in smoking 
tobacco you ever made. 


Royal Flush Mixture 


It’s the tobacco you have been longing 
for. Carefully blended—Pure, delicious 
and cool. 


Extraordinary If your dealer will not supply you 


send his name and 2sc. for large can. 
Send today and ask for Free booklet ‘‘How to Smoke a 
Pifpe.”’ 134 02. 25c.; 34% 02. 50c.; 14 Ib. $1; 1 lb. $2 prepaid. 
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years later I conceived the idea of giving a 
continuous performance, such as we give 
to-day, and this was an instantaneous suc- 
cess also. My business increased so rapid- 
ly that I had to lease the Bijou Theater, 
next door tomy museum, and vaudeville in 
its present form was first permanently es- 
tablished in that playhouse. 

But these things were not accomplished 
without the hardest kind of work and con- 
siderable privation. We all took off our 
coats and buckled down to business in those 
days. I often posted my own bills te save 
expenses, sometimes I sold tickets, in fact, 
there was no detail of work in connection 
with the theater that I was not obliged to 
perform, at times. But I was sure of win- 
ning out in the end and I can look back on it 
all complacently now. 

Artists in those days received small 
salaries, because we could not afford to pay 
them very much, yet they did their work 
cheerfully, as many as ten turns a day 
sometimes. Among the artists who played 
for me in those early days of struggle were 
Weber and Fields, McIntyre and Heath, 
the Rogers Brothers, Mr. and Mrs. Jerry 
Cohen, and Sam Bernard. Twenty-five 
dollars for a single and sixty dollars for a 
double turn were considered big salaries 
then. 


Asked if he did not encounter stern op- 
position in purifying the old-time variety 
east, Mr. Keith replied that he did. And 
we read: 


Many persons made fun of me. One 
actor brought suit against me and the 
lawyer, in summing up the case, said: 

‘‘T expect some day to see a museum in 
the clouds with ‘B. F. Keith, proprietor,’ 
and written in letters above the door, 
‘None but Angels Admitted.’”’ 

I made it a rule at the beginning, when 
I first opened my Washington Street 
museum, that I must know exactly what 
every performer on my stage would say or 
do. If there was one coarse, vulgar, or 
suggestive line or piece of stage business in 
the act, I eut it out. And this rule is fol- 
lowed in every Keith theater in the United 
States to-day and just as rigidly adhered to 
now as it was originally. 


The overwhelming majority of American 
people are clean people, says Mr. Keith, 
and, what is more: 


A theater ought to be just as clean mate- 
rially asmorally. The healthand comfort of 
patrons demand that a manager keep his 
theater scrupulously clean. One speck of 
dirt on a seat is almost as bad as a dirty 
line spoken over the footlights. 

Vaudeville managers must never forget 
that our success has been won by pleasing 
all classes of people. We make no distine- 
tions among our patrons. The millionaire, 
the professional man, the workingman and 
their families have been our regular patrons 
and will be found in all our audiences. 
They are all treated alike, with the same 
courtesy and consideration, and I do not 
think that a manager can be too careful 
about the courtesy that is extended to the 
public, at the box-office and within the 
theater itself. 


By way of conclusion Mr. Keith compares 
the prices paid vaudeville artists now and 
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Health Underwear 











A sheep wears his wool on 
the outside. That’s where it is 
in Duofold. 

The inner fabric hasn’t a 
thread of woolinit. Only fine 
cotton orsilk touches you. The 
wool is in the outer fabric. Two 
light-weight fabrics in one, with 
air space between the wool and 
cotton and the two fabrics to- 
gether weigh less than the ordi- 
nary thick one. 

Could anything be more sci- 
entific and sensible? 

Delightfully smooth on the skin; 
well-ventilated, keeping the body 
always at an even normal tempera- 
ture. 

Duofold gives the warmth of 
wool without the ‘‘itchy’’ sensation 
of wool against the skin; nor the 
sticky effect of a solid cotton gar- 
ment. Duofold is always smooth, 
dry, light and perfectly ventilated. 

Single garments and union suits in all 
weights and various styles for men, women 
and children. $1.00 and upwards. 


Your dealer has them or will get them 
for you. Write us for Style Booklet. 


Duofold Health Underwear Company 
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brass. Your money back if 
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It is a fact that never in the history of 
the theatrical business have such salaries 
been paid as prevail to-day. It is not ur- 
common now for artists to receive as high 
as $2,500 a week in vaudeville, and it is a 
fact in the high-priced houses in the East 
and West, the average show, which used to 
cost $500 to $600 a week, now costs from 
$3,000 to $4,500. There has been a steady 
advance in the cost of vaudeville bills. In 
those houses I refer to, where the bills used 
to cost $500 to $600 a week, the advance 
has been gradual, first to $1,000, then 
$2,000, then $3,000, and now from $3,500 
to $4,500 is the average cost. Very few 
city houses pay less than $4,500 for their 
weekly bill, while the bills at my Philadel- 
phia and Boston theaters, the theaters of 
Mr. Perey Williams, of Mr. Davis, of Mr. 
Shea, Mr. Moore and Mr. Martin Beck, in 
Chicago and San Francisco, cost as high as 
$5,000 a week. 





A NIGHT ON AN ICE-FLOE WITH 
A WOLF 


AKE fishermen who maintain that 
fishing-huts are in no danger of being 
carried away in the ice, and northern 
hunters who assert with equal wisdom 
that the gray wolf is never seen in Michi- 
gan, save in the farthest recesses of the 
north, are nature fakers, all of them, writes 
Dr. M. A. Leach, in The Wide World 
Magazine, and the doctor’s story seems to 
bear him out. Two years ago, in the dead 
of winter, he was out on Lake Michigan 
in a friend’s hut, fishing through the ice. 
Everything was proceeding merrily when— 
says the doctor: 


There came a sudden report, sounding 
like thunder. The ice was going! 

I rushed outside, but the snow was 
blinding, and I could, of course, not even 
see the shore-line. I stood perplexed for 
a moment, but, as I had no compass, there 
was nothing for it but to keep warm and 
trust to luck. All around the thunderous 
reports were sounding and the ice was 
quivering strangely. I was frightened, 
but as there was no help for it I went back 
to the hut and kept on fishing. 

This was about noon. I noticed, to 
my relief, that there were no cracks coming 
beneath the hut, so that if the ice did go 
out, I should at least be on a big cake—for 
a time. The big cakes do not last very 
long in Lake Michigan. I could not tell 
what was happening outside, for the wind 
was shrieking and howling horribly, and 
every few seconds the ice would split with 
a resounding crash. So, for lack of some- 
thing better to do, I arranged a frying-pan 
I had over the little stove, and to keep up 
my food supply I started frying some of the 
fish, after cleaning them outside the hut. 
In a few minutes the place was filled with 
a most appetizing odor, which, I presume, 
had something to do with what followed. 

First of all I heard.a series of low whines 
outside; then something scratched at the 
door. I opened it in amazement, thinking 
that some dog had perhaps been lost on 
the ice and had found my hut. To my 
surprize, however, a great unkempt animal 
entered and fawned about my feet, licking 
my boots; and altho I had never seen one, 
I knew that it was a gray wolf. The animal 
seemed terrified beyond measure by the 
splitting ice and the storm, for he kept 
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EVERY MAN 


HIS OWN 


EARLY every man who builds 
a house violates a principle he 
applies to his own business. 


Relying on merely superficial knowledge 
of all that is involved in a_ building 
operation, he undertakes to manage the 
job himself. He begins « ‘th a light 
heart and a heavy pocketbook—he ends 
with a heavy heart and a _ light 
pocketbook. 


The various contractors he engages may 
be proficient, but before the work is 
completed he has had to make alterations 
in his plans; he has had disputes to settle; 
the house when done is not exactly as he 
wanted it; and the bills when paid total 
far higher than he had expected. 

What has he gained? Experience. 
What is his conclusion? That the man- 
agement of a building operation requires 
specific knowledge and experience in the 
same degree that the management of his 
business requires specific knowledge and 
experience. 


The Hoggson Method of Building is 
simply the application of the most effi- 
cient and economical methods to the 


HOGGSON 


7 EAST FORTY-FOURTH 
STREET, NEW YORK 

















OWNER 











BUILDING MANAGER 
management of building operations. 


Every detail of the work is covered by 
the single contract which 
with you. 


we make 


The results obtained for the owner are ° 
these: The work is completed within 
the sum decided upon; the building is the 
kind of a building the owner wants; the 
progress of the work from step to step is 
smooth; no steps have to be retaken; the 
owner has the pleasure of seeing his 
house grow to completion, without carry- 
ing on his shoulders the onerous respon- 
sibility of endless details. 


In the past eleven years, houses, banks, 
clubs, libraries, and churches have been 
designed, erected and furnished under 
the Hoggson Method, in almost every 
state in the Union. We have had many 
clients. What have they gained? Expe- 
rience. What have been their conclusions ? 
That if they were building again they 
would again adopt the Hoggson Method. 
Many of them have already done so. 

Let us first explain, and then prove to 
you what you would gain by adopting 
the Hoggson Method in your building 
operations. 


BROTHERS 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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Persons Often Look Alike 
, Without Being Alike 


Other mountings may look like 
Shur-on Eyeglass Mountings, 
but close inspection will show 
that better mechanical construc: gpace THE FACE 
tion which makes Shur-ons, STAY IN PLACE 
when properly adjusted 

Comfortable, Convenient, Durable 
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made from ‘‘whole wheat flour’? — freshly stone- 
ground in the good old-fashioned way. 

Or that the flour is mixed with ‘‘ pure, sweet 
spring water”? from our own Artesian wells. 

And *‘savored with table salt.’’? And “toasted to 
adelicate brown.’’ And ‘“‘touchedwithtablebutter.” 

No: it’s not only because of these facts that 


delightfully different from all other crackers. 

It’s mostly because Toasterettes are just 
Toasterettes—one of many varieties of Educator 
Crackers 

And they’re still baked by the daughter of their 
creator—in the same old ovens, in the same old 
way. She personally samples each day’s baking, 
insisting upon the same high quality that has made 
Educator Crackers famous for twenty-five years. 


from us direct. Anyway send ten cents in stainps 
for trial package of Toasterettes, and mention your 
ealer’s name, if you please, 
JOHNSON EDUCATOR 
FOOD COMPANY 

29 Batterymarch St, 
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The Cracker of Economy 
After all, the secret of goodcooking is a good cook 
It’s not only that Educator Toasterettes are 4 
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casting fearful glances at the door, and 
showed no sign whatever of wildness. 


As the doctor had no other weapon 
than his knife and a frozen fishing-line, 
he was in a quandary. But the wolf 
seemed lonely and showed a strong desire 
to make himself at home, so they naturally 
decided to let it go at that, and spent the 
night quite charmingly together. The 
next morning—to hear what the doctor 
says: 


I awoke to find the sun up, the day 
bright and clear, and the land four or five 
miles west of us. All around floated cakes 
of ice, going the same way as ourselves in 
the grip of some current. My fears passed 
away with the bright sunlight, and I used 
up my last wood in cooking some fish for 
the wolf, while I finished the basket of 
provisions. 

So the wolf and I went out in the sun- 
shine; and now the animal grew surly 
and no longer weleomed my approaches. 
I believe that so long as the danger lasted 
he was cowed, but that with the approach 
ot day, and when rescue was at hand for 
me, all his savage nature returned upon 
him with redoubled force. However that 
may be, two hours later I saw a dot moving 
among the ice, and as it neared saw that 
it was a fish-boat, doubtless with a rescue 
party on board. And now came the most 
surprizing part of my adventure. 

The boat was about half a mile distant, 
and the occupants, having seen me and 
waved to me, started to make their way 
through the floating ice. I saw the wolf 
watching them with bristling hair, and 
suddenly he turned to me with a low growl. 
I offered him a bit of fish, but he took no 
notice, and I began to fear that he realized 
that my rescue would not include his. At 
any rate, he drew back a few steps, his 
eyes fixt on mine; then, 
movement, he sprang at me. 


which was ciosed. All I could do was to 
jump aside, hitting him with my fist as 
he missed me-—an old boxing-trick. But 
I had not counted on that savage side- 
slash of the great teeth, and when the 
animal gained his feet and turned to fly 
at me again my hand was streaming with 
blood from a small gash. I heard shouts 
from the approaching fish-boat, but as 
the party was unarmed they could not 
help me. 

Immediately upon getting his balance 
on the snow the wolf came toward me 
slowly and sprang again. This time I 
was really frightened, and, with a wild 
idea of holding him away till my friends 
could assist me, I met him half-way, 
grasped his throat in both hands, and we 
both fell to the snow together, for the 
impact of his leap was tremendous. I 
hung on to his throat, but, altho I kept 
the gleaming teeth off, I could not hold 
his feet. He struck at me savagely with 
his hind paws, the sharp claws tearing 
through my coat like knives, and I realized 
my danger just in time to cast myself 
backward. Instantly the wolf returned 
to the attack, and this time the look in 
his face frightened me so that I did not 
wait for him. I whipt my coat away 
and threw it in his face; then turned and, 
running to the side of the ice-cake, leapt 
|into the water. 

I am a good swimmer, and the boat was 
only a hundred feet distant, so in no time 











with a quick | 


I had no weapon, except a short knife | 
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A Problem Solved by 
Holstein Cows’ Milk 


Many mothers who owe their peace of mind to 
Holstein Cows’ Milk recall days darkened by anxiety, 
and feel that every worried mother hasa right to know 
their experience. tt 





Such a mother writes :— 


“IT weighed my baby this morning and she weighs; 
21 pounds. Up to the time we started on Holstein. 
Milk. I never had a night’s rest, and you should see 
her now. You would never realize tha: a little overy 
three months ago she weighed only §% pounds. 

**T have sat for hours thinking and worrying over 
her and her food and the problem was so simply soived 
after all. I feel confident that if mothers with poor]: 
nourished children or children with weak stomach: 
would only give Holstein Milk a trial, they wou! 
think as much of itasIdo. All my friends are suy 
prised at her progress and they have now no hesitanc; 
3 n telling me that they felt sure we would never raise 

er. 


Your milkman should be able to supply you wit» 
Purebred Holstein Milk, but if he cannot, send us h 
Ob. 
“The Story of Holstein Milk,” is full o; 
Send for 


name and address, and we will help you get it. 
free booklet, 
useful information that will interest you. 





HOLSTEIN -FRIESIAN ASSOCIATI¢C 
11-L American Bldg., Brattleboro, Vermé; 








“TI have prescribed ‘ Special Food’ for kidney trouble 


in Diabetes for several years. Patients relish it, diges- 
tion or assimilation being uninterrupted, and a marked 
diminution of sugar invariably occurs after a short 
period of its use.”’ A. J. B., M. D., London, Eng. 


FARWELL & RHINES, Watertown. N Y., U. S. A. 
















PLAIN MUFFINS 


What a delightfully appetizing Breakfast 
Dish is a plate of Muffins, just baked to a 
turn! To get a highly satisfactory result, 
with richness and rare flavor, use 


BORDEN’S 
EAGLE BRAND 
CONDENSED MILK 


RECIPE—Pnt one beaten egg to one cu 
Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk an 
three cups water; add a little salt, one teacu 
of y dere Bette: flonr sufficient to make a ati 





batter. Setit overnight. Have the griddie on 
the “yo all night to insure thatitis properly 
heated by 


saree = and bake quickly on top of 

—_ in muffin ringsfour inches 
‘oss. Tear them open to 
butter; do not cut them. 









Write for 
Borden’s Recipe 


BORDEN’S 
CONDENSED MILK CO. 
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1 was aboard and getting into warm clothes. 
The engine was stopt, and we lay there 
-vatching the wolf. He seemed puzzled 
at my disappearance, running backward 
and forward on the ice; then he looked 
at the boat and howled dismally. None 
of the men liked to attack him with knives 
‘or their only weapons, and so presently 
he boat was turned about and we threaded 
ur way out from the ice to the free water. 
3ehind us the lonely wolf sat watching us 
lisappear, and slowly, hopelessly, floated 
mward to his doom. 





A SCHOLARLY PIRATE 

ILLIAM DAMPIER, the great Eng- 

lish scholar, voyager, and buccaneer, 

was born on a farm in Somersetshire, Eng- 

nd, in the year 1652. It has been said 

at no other traveler can be named who 

is given the world a more useful stock of 

‘ormation, or to whom the merchant and 

riner are more in debt. Indeed, the 

rse of his journeys took him twice 

nd the world, and at a time when the 

ish knights of war were busying them- 

s about vain trifles, seeking for the 

nt of Youth, or endeavoring to turn 

xe metals into gold, Dampier was doing 

1, important things. His books of travel 

‘e an immediate success, and the knowl- 

» extracted from them was worth double 

gold and silver hoarded along Spain’s 

urbidden Land.’ But with all these 

oodly traits of mind, writes John R. 

spears in The Outing Magazine, Dampier 

vas only a pirate prince at heart. He be- 

,an his career of crime at an early age and 

pursued it religiously to the end. Off the 

southern coast of Mexico we find him first, 

stranded with a crew of idlers. They were 

forced, we read, to take refuge on a lonely 
forest isle: 


Finally a hurricane brought a tidal wave 
into the forest and floated the whole band 
with whom Dampier was associated from 
their camp and destroyed all their provi- 
sions. But having saved their canoes and 
their arms, they were neither distrest nor 
downhearted. 

Leaving the flooded site of their camp, 
they paddled away along the coast, stop- 
ping at every small settlement for such 
plunder as they could find, and at the end 
of a year reached Alvarado. This town 
was large enough to afford perhaps two 
hundred fighting men, and the buccaneers 
numbered only sixty, but an attack was 
made and the town carried after a loss of 
ten men. 

Altho the people escaped with their gold 
and silver, the buccaneers obtained two 
very good coasters with an abundance of 
provisions, and then sailed from the river in 
hopes of improving their fortune rapidly. 
But as they reached open water they saw 
seven Spanish warships coming down wind 
to exterminate them. The flagship carried 
one hundred men and ten cannon, while the 
smaller vessels carried crews of from sixty 
to eighty—there were five hundred Span- 
jards all told in pursuit of fifty buccaneers 
in two unarmed coasters. But the buc- 
caneers by superior seamanship dodged to 
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Caruso Buys an Angelus 


—the only player-piano he has ever bought 
"Puls cablegram has been received by The Wilcox & White 


Company from their London representatives, Sir Herbert 


Marshall & Sons: 


“Sold Caruso an Angelus Piano. 
First and only player-piano he has 
purchased. Great tribute to artistic 
supremacy by world’s greatest singer.” 


Caruso in the character of Dick Johnson, in Puccini’s Opera 
“* The Girl of the Golden West”’ 


Signor Caruso made this choice after 
satisfying himself that no other instru- 
ment among the many player-pianos on 
the market possessed equal flexibility of 
control or the same marvelous facility of 
expression for accompanying the human 
voice in all its work, from the simplest 
ballad to the most exacting operatic ‘‘aria.”’ 


In its artistic significance, Signor 
Caruso’ s selection of the ANGELUS 
is one of the most important events 
in the modern history of music. 


There is a vast difference in an artist 
being given an instrument or being paid 
to use a particular make for advertising 
purposes, and his voluntarily coming 
forward to purchase the instrument he 
knows to be the best. 


This action of the world’s greatest 
singer should serve as a guide to 
those contemplating the purchase 
of a player-piano. 
THE KNABE-ANGELUS :: THE EMER- 
SON-ANGELUS :: THE ANGELUS 
PIANO :: THE LINDEMAN & SONS 


ANGELUS THE ee 
ANGELUS in Canada. 3 


THE WILCOX & WHITE CO., sole Manufacturers 


Established 1877 Meriden, Conn., U.S. A. 
Angelus Hall Regent Street London 













apap BIG wiring 







@ THERE ARE TWO REASONS 


Why we send our Daus Improved Tip Top 
Duplicator on 10 days’ trial. First—it 
proves our confidence in the machine. 
Seconp—By personal use, you can posi- 
tively tell whether it meets your re- 
quirements. 100 copies from pen 
written and 50 copies from type- 
written orignal, Complete Dupli- 
cator with “Dauseo” Oiled $5 
Linen Rack negative roll - 
Daus Bldg.. 111 John St., N. Y. 


20, 00°18, nUs 


a, Jostng far ie 
every year 

H ening without the Ben. 

| "i - nett. This light, 

7 | coeerece nani thoroug hiy 

aa F ae ene modern type- 

writer can 


Makes Every 
Man an Expert New patented Automatic Razor 
* Stropper. Automatically putsa 
perfect edge on any razor, O1d style or 
aa Big app Every man wants one 
Write quick for t prices and territory 


D. Brandt Cutlery Co., tw B Broadway, N. Y. 





No Experience 
Necessary 





Guaranteed 


for Life Felix P. Daus Duplicator Co. 








Giant Heater 


Will make a stove of your 
round-wick lamp, gas jet 
or mantle burne. Requires 
no more gas or oil than for 
light; does not lessen volume 
of light - Simply utilizes 
waste heat. Heat and light 
at one cost. Will heat or- 
dinary room comfortably in zero 
weather. No ashes, no trouble, 
clean and odorless; mixes and On tast.a.e 
purifies the air. Just the thing 

for sick-room, bath, bed-room: heating water, 
making tea or coffee, ete. 

Send for booklet and testimonials. 

Price Complete. Carriage prepaid. 
Nickel Plated, $2.00 






stenographic ceavgiatenaes neat business-like letters, 

es carbon of ee does all the widely aavertised 6100 
machines do. LET US PROVE THIS. See the efficient 
work. Writeforentalor and Sp loffer. Splendid chance 
for agents. Foreign address: 75 Cannon St., London. F.@. 
A. K. Bennett Typewriter Co,, 366 Broadway, New York 


On Lamp 
Polished Brass, $1.50. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded if returned in 10 days. 


THE GIANT HEATER CO., 164 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 
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It is not necessary to wear glasses 
that are freakish in appearance just 
because you are obliged to wear 
double-vision lenses. 


KRYPTOK 
LENSES 


(Worn by over 200,000 people) 
have all the good qualities of the old- 
fashioned double-vision lenses and 
none of their faults. They look exactly 
like regular single-vision lenses, yet 
afford perfect vision for both far 
and near. 
Your Optician Can Supply You 
Kryptok Lenses can be put into any style 
frame or mounting, or into your old ones. 
Write for Descriptive Booklet 


fully explaining Kryptok Lenses and con- 
taining many facts of interest and impor- 
tance to every person who wears glasses. 


KRYPTOK COMPANY 
106 East 23d Street New York City 








“Better Notz 


Words of caution on drinking, theater 
attendance, dancing and card games— 
especially for young folks by John H. 
Vincent, D.D., LL.D. Cloth, 50 cents; 
presentation edition, 7 75 cents. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company New York & London 








Don’ t Nelson’s Offer 
Any But Large Trees? 

This question has been asked so often 
that we consider it worthy of reply. We 


do grow and sell plants, shrubs and trees 
in smaller sizes than those we recommend 


for landscapes without waiting. While we 
believe it is better—and cheaper in the end 
to buy the larger sizes, we are always glad 
to supply purchasers whose requirements 
may indicate the less mature specimens. 


We Have a Fine Stock of Trees 
Three to Six Inches in Diameter 
Sturdy, thrifty fellows, that will satisfy and 

surprise you by the way in which they get down 
to business when planted under any ordinarily 
good conditions. The picture herewith illus- 
trates trees of about this size, to the left, while 
it pa our larger specimens at the ri ght. 

Book, “ Landscapes Without W; aiting ” free 
on application to any home owner within 500 
miles of Chicago. To others, 50 cents, rebated 
on first order. 


SWAIN NELSON & SONS CO. 
897 Marquette Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 
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| and fro until the Spanish ships were sepa- 


| rated and then united in an attack upon the 
| flagship which drove it away to leeward and 


| allowed them to leave the coast unharmed. 
| 


Dampier literally fought his way back to 
England, but was no sooner there than he 
embarked for Mexico once more, there to 
find himself, we read, engaged in the great- 
est naval battle of pirate times. From a 
mailboat bound from Luma to Panama the 
buccaneers learned that the triennial plate 
fleet from Callao was about to sail for 
Panama. This was good news indeed, and 
the pirates stood, in their boats, the Cygnet 
and the Bachelor’s Delight, eager, if not 
hungry, for the fray. 


It was while in this state of mind, at 
about eleven o’clock on the morning of May 
28, 1685, that the buccaneers first saw the 
great fleet for which they were waiting. A 
heavy rain-squall had passed over the bay 
and as it thinned away the Spaniards came 
reaching along in its wake. Their flagship 
was armed with forty-eight guns and five 
other ships carried forty, thirty-six, twenty- 
four, eighteen, and eight guns respectively. 
The six were manned by one thousand nine 
hundred and sixty men all told, and the un- 
armed ships of the fleet carried eight hun- 
dred more. In men the buccaneers were 
outnumbered nearly three to one; in guns 
by one hundred and seventy-four to fifty- 
four. To make the disparity still greater, 
Captain Groignet with three hundred and 
eight men in a merchantman fied as soon as 
the Spaniards appeared. 


Because the buccaneers happened to 
have the advantage of the wind, the Span- 
jish Admiral, we are told, maneuvered 
skilfully till sunset and then managed to 
get to windward by a stealthy turn. 
Moreover: 3a 


As night came on he hung out a light to 
which his ships might rally, but when dark- 
ness had fully covered the sea he trans- 
ferred the light to a merchantman, which 
he allowed to drift with the tide. The 
buccaneers drifted with the ebb during the 
night, but gave the matter no thought be- 
cause they could see what they supposed 
was the Spanish rallying-light in the same 
relative position all night. When morning 
came they found themselves far alee. 

Of course the buccaneers tried to work to 
windward; many of them had thrown their 
hats into the sea for very joy at sight of the 
Spaniards. The Bachelor’s Delight and the 
Cygnet closed in to cannon range. Every 
sail on every buccaneer ship was stretched 
till the bolt-ropes creaked. The unarmed 
bark which young Peter Harris commanded 
was driven toward the Spaniards until she 





cannon-shot in her hull and did not then 
draw out of range until the water was five 
feet deep in her hold. The other buccaneers 
were almost all equally desperate in their 
valor, but the Spaniards, by holding the 
wind and by a skilful concentration of gun- 
fire, gradually drove them clear around 
Panama Bay. Then, instead of finishing 
off the job man-fashion, the Spaniards 
sailed away to the anchorage at Panama 
and left the buccaneers to ravage the coast 
in search of plunder. 

After the failure at Leon the British ships 
separated. The Bachelor's Delight, with 
Historian Wafer on board, returned to the 
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Send For 
This New 


Shaving 
Brush For 


30 Days 
Free Trial 






For Applying 150 round 
Rubber 


Fingers 


Choice French for rub- 
erore Bristles Blended arte 
ee with Real ns 3 
B ° Badger Hair er 
uying Solidly Imbedded handle 
_— in Rubber keeps 
is lather 
Use it every time you shave for 80 days. off the 
Then send us the price ($2) or return the hand, 
Brush. Can we make any fairer offer? 
A man rarely takes 30 days to decide he Hangs up 
needs this to dry. 


LUXURY 
Lather Brush 


The greatestimprovement in having tools 
since the invention of the safety razor. 
It’s a revelation in shaving comfort. The 150 tapering, 
round rubber ** fingers ’’ rub in the lather and soften the beard 
far better than human fingers can do it. A boon to men with 
tender skin or ingrowing beard—makes any razor shave well. 
Write on your business stationery, enclose 
business card or give references. We will 
promptly send this Brush, postage prepaid. 
Your dealer is authorized to give you a 30-day free trial 
of the Luxury Brush before buying. 


LUXURY SALES COMPANY, *rh0°50 E: 














The Correct Seat with Comfort for Rider and Horse 


Whitman Saddle 


For Men and Women—combines strength 
with lightness, grace and finish with compact- 

ness. Quality of material and construction give 
durability. It embodies the practical suggestions 
of skilled riders and our 30 years’ manufacturing 
experience. Send for illustrated descriptive 
catalogue B giving the names of many prominent users. 











had received one hundred and twenty | 








The MehIbach Saddle Co.. 104 Chambers St.. New York City | 





LAME PEOPLE 














INTEREST 


Reinvest Your) pivipenps 
PROFITS 


N.Y, Real Estate Bonds 
COMBINING | '°2: s2rety. 
NEW YORK REALTY OWNERS 


489 Fifth Ave., New York 
Write for Booklet G. 














Happy 
e 

Marriage 
Depends 
largely on a knowl- 
edge of the whole truth 
about self and sex and their 
relation to life and health. 
This knowlcdge does not come 
intelligently of itself, nor corrcct- 
ly from ordinary everyda:? sources. 


Sexology 


(Illustrated) 
by William H. Wailing, A.M., M.D., imparts in 
a clear, wholesome way, in one volume : 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowle!ve a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowl. ze a Mother Should Have. 
Know! "ec a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have, 
Allin one volume, Illustrated. $2.00, postpaid 
Write for ‘‘ Other People’s Opinions ’’ and Table of Contents 



















Puritan Pub. Co., 777 Perry Bldg., Phila., Pa. 
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South American coast where much plunder 
was obtained. The Cygnet went to the 








Mexican coast, and with her went Dam- = 
pier ‘‘to get some knowledge of the north- % 
ern parts of this continent.”’ z ; 
From the buccaneer point of view this fe 

Mexican venture proved disastrous. No % 
plunder was secured and on landing in % 
Jalisea for provisions the men, while wan- 4 

ana |} dering around in their usual heedless i 

aa fashion, allowed an overwhelming body of 2 

Fab Spaniards to surprize them. 

g in 

her. : 

“ake Somehow or other Dampier managed to 

I . : 

vg fight his way back to England again, but 

eps 

ther the next few years proved the most un- 

e 

nd. eventful in this extraordinary man’s life, 

ngs up 

dry. However, we read: 


In 1699 Dampier went on an exploring 
expedition to New Holland, during which 
sh he lost his ship. In April, 1703, he sailed 
> for the Pacific in two lawfully commis- 
- sioned privateers. It was the captain of 
.pering, Dampier’s consort (Captain Straddling) 























ean who marooned Alexander Selkirk on Juan x 

eo wee Fernandez, the story of whose adventures I h Q é S h 
afterward inspired DeFoe to write the im- e€ u e€ s t I Oo n O t r e€ n g t 

» trtay | | Mortal “ Robinson Crusoe. EASUREMENTS show these two men to be of equal muscular development. 

wet: As a privateering venture this final But a lifting test shows the blacksmith to be 20 per cent. the stronger man. 

Par ites sens am mttaer lees and falters. Aad The explanation of this difference in strength is that the “ Professor” of physical 


as, deapite a well-filled diary, Dampier was culture has by the use of his “system” of gymnastics developed his muscles alone, 
; e while the blacksmith by actual work at his trade has developed not only his muscles 
. but the tendons which attach the muscles to the bones. Ability to do work is the 


maee forced, we read, to spend his last days in 


ldle poverty and seclusion. But poverty would 


1 real test of strength. 
Saini be to-day alight sentence for such a career 
m pact- 


— How is a fire insurance company’s strength determined? _By a lifting test, similar 
on give as was that of William Dampier. On the/|§ to that applied to the strength of these two men—the test of actual work done. 















sparing other hand his fame would be even greater. The Hartford Fire Insurance Company does today the largest 
users. Bess fire insurance business in America. In its one hundred years of life, it has 
rk City 


paid the largest total fire loss of any American company and the largest loss 
in any one conflagration. It has today over twenty-four million dollars in 
assets, accumulated for the protection of its policy holders by actual work 
in the business of fire insurance. The Hartford’s strength stands the 
highest test, so when you want fire insurance 


Insist on the HARTFORD 





Some men feel that fine literature is 
something beyond them—something re- 
quiring a certain ‘‘higher education’’— | 
when, asa matter of fact, all they need to 
fully understand and appreciate the beau- 











ties of good books is a copy of the Standard 
Dictionary. | 














Chestnuts 
= = 
Like This a A 
T onieenineenal a a) 
Treveremremerttiifiten 
EST rent 
=RS For Profit Covers a Soc. piece. 
The trees are hardy, rapid, symmetrical growth; 
luxuriant foliage; spreading boughs; clean trunk; 
stateliness. ; 
These qualities combined and developed by 
oneeee science to a degree that closely borders perfection, 
— 
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SOBER PARAGON | y.si.4.3.. a 
Nios 7 
agel | M, St Gin wh aikaaian Hardy Acclimated PecanTrees 
ends . 4 ammo wee estnu ° ° 
oa St. Regis Everbearing ? for Planting in Northern States 
truth Crop, Fall of 1910, brought ¢ ,8,000, orchard only : j Tee 
1 their 8 years old. _Here are Pecan Trees which will thrive in 
nealth, The Raspberry for the Million and the he only large sweet chestnut in the world. Northern States—producing as prolifically and as 
come Milli . “Th *s Milli In It.”’ Bears the second year. The nuts average 1 to 2 profitably as any Southern cans. 
orrect- fonaire. ere s Millions in it. inches in diameter. ; Pecan Orchards pay far bigger profits per acre 
MTC eS: You can now have wonderful raspberries from [J ,, United States Pomologist, G. B. Brackett, says than wheat or corn. 
June to October by setting out the plants in the fall. Ade of large size, fine appearance and excellent A shade-tree of wondrous*beauty, long the 
St. Regis produces continuously from June to Tentiany from growers,commission merchants, ro dbo South, may now adorn any Northern 
October —heavy crops of large, luscious, sugary J] Forestry Experts, etc., given in our free booklet. es ° ae 
site tn berries of bright crimson. : id we So eal eee Ww . pare bd yeriaties of nents poe host 
: r ‘ a AN Sowa ¢ :~ suited for Northern planting. These have with- 
Big profits growing St. Regis for market. : ; yee of tea oo Para- stood temperature far below zero,—never been 
_ Grows successfully in any soil—endures without see Fichted metal seal known to “ winter-kill.” Successful in almost any 
injury heat, drought and severest cold. Catalogue is attached to every genu- soil. Reach maturity in § to 7 years. 
free. ine. tree Catalogue free. 
1802 Main St.,Roch N.Y 
GLEN BROTHERS, Glenwood Nursery (Est’d 1886), ain St., Nochester,N.1. | 
ter. 
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Adjustable to any nook or 
corner harmonizing perfectly with the deco- 
rative scheme of any room—GlobeWeenicke 
Bookcases ornamentally fill spaces in the 
home that would otherwise be bare and 
unattractive. 


Section by section they grow 
as the number of your books increase— 
each section always complete at any stage 
of development. 


Yet omen | and adaptability are only fea- 
tures—the real function of 


Globe-Wernicke 


Bookcases 


|| is the convenient, satisfactory care of 
books. Their utility is in their ease of ex- 
pansion—growth—with and to accommo- 
date the accumulation of your books. 

GlobeWernicke Bookcases are sold by au- 
thorized dealers in all leading cities and towns. 
The maintenance of uniform prices everywhere 
is the best proof of their intrinsic worth and 
superiority. 

Where not represented, goods shipped 

on approval, freight prepaid 


Complete catalog and a copy of “The 
Blue Book of Fiction” by Hamilton W. Mabie, 
containing lists of the world’s best stories pub- 
| lished in an mailed on request. 
| Address Dept. V, 


| The Globe “Wernicke Co., Cincinnati 


PROFIT-SHARING 


The first compilation on this subject since 1889 in 
current number o 


“Business Research ” 
By HERBERT G. STOCKWELL. 


Special issue at reduced price (while it lasts) ten 
centsacopy. Write to-day. 


BUREAU OF BUSINESS RESEARCH 


9 Pine Street . - .- - e 
A Dixon Copy- 
ing pencil 
makes a record that 
is cleaner and more 
legible than if made 
withink. The lead 
is strong, smooth 
and made for busi- 
ness—like all 


|B) D0)» B-) 


AMERICAN GRAPHITE 























New York 





PENCILS 


Send for our book- 
let, Dixon’s Guide 
for Pencil Users. 
Tells you the right 
pencil for every 
purpose. Gratis. 


JOSEPH DIXON 
CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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THE SPICE OF LIFE 


Fined Again.—The most refined motor- 
ear built in this country.— Advertisement in 
Life. 


Small Circulation —SHopman—“ Here 
is a very nice thing in revolving bookcases, | 


Mrs. Newrico—‘ Oh, are those re- 
volving bookeases? I thought they called 
them circulating _ libraries.’’ —Christian 
Register. 


Quick Action.—‘‘ Cook, did you stay 
long in your last place ? ”’ 

“*T never stays nowhere long enough to 
be discharged. I’s one of these heer fire- 
less cookers.”’—J udge. 


Nothing on Him.—O.upsBLoop—* My 
family came over with William the 
Conqueror.”’ 

NeEwsLoop—*‘ Well, mine went over to 
see George V. crowned, and I guess it cost 
a lot more.” —Harper’s Bazar. 


A Sainted Leg.—Litrte Girt—‘Your 
papa has only got one leg, hasn’t he? ”’ 

VETERAN’S LITTLE Girt—*‘ Yes.” 

LittLe Girt—‘‘Where’s his other one?” 

VETERAN’S LitrLE Girt—*‘‘ Hush, dear. 
It’s in heaven.’”—Home Herald. 


The Lingering Kind.—Youna Lapy— 
‘“* Guard, will I have time to say good-by to 
my friends? ” 

Guarp—“ Afraid not, miss. This train 
leaves in two hours and a half.’’—Sacred 
Heart Review. 


The Court of Last Resort.—‘‘ Do you 
think women should propose?’’ asked the 
passée lady. 

‘**T don’t know,”’ mused the young thing. 
“Have you tried everything else? ’’— 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


Easily Suited.—A Jack tar just returned 
from sea, determined to commit matri- 
mony; but at the altar the parson demurred 
as there was not cash enough between them 
to pay the fees; on which Jack, thrusting a 
few shillings into the sleeve of his cassock, 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Never mind, brother, marry 
us as far as it will go.””—Life. 


The Tailor Knew.—TatLor—“ I must 
have cash down for your wedding suit, Mr. 
Parks.” . 

Customer—“ But haven’t I always paid 
my bills on the minute? ” 

Tartor—‘ Yes, Mr. Parks; but re- 
member that after this you won’t have the 
handling of your own money.’’—Boston 
Transcript. 





On the Right Road.—‘‘ Maybe we shall | 
save them yet,” said the first missionary, | 
“if—” He broke off with a shudder as the 
cannibal chef put the kettle on and began 
whetting his knife. 

“Tf what?’ asked the second mission- 
ary sadly. 

‘‘ Tf the road to a man’s soul lies in the 
same direction as the road to his heart— 


” 
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hand 
Scarfs 


that will make a good knot, will 
not wrinkle and look mussed in a 
week’s time and that will not show 
the holes where the scarf-pin has 
been put through, have long been 
what you desired 

I make them of poplin silk 
(ribbed silk), made reversible 
(double wear), forty-six inches long 
and in thirteen different plain 
shades. 

The following colors in stock— 


Black, Purple, White, Green, 
Brown, Red, Old Rose, Cerise, Gray, 
Heliotrope, Light Blue, Medium 


Blue and Dark Blue. 

I guarantee these goods to outlast 
any tie or scarf that can be pur- 
chased for One Dollar or less in 
retail stores. 

The silk ismade by the best mill in 
this country, and the scarfs are put 
together right and bear my label. 


Send Me One Dollar for Two 


of these scarfs, naming the colors 
you prefer and the width, one inch 
and a half, or two inches. 

Iwill send you two scarfs, post- 
age prepaid, for your examination 
and wear, and if they are not satis- 
factory to you in every way, return 
them andI will return your money. 

As to my responsibility I refer you 
to any Bank or Trust Company in 
Troy and to *‘ Literary Digest:’’ 

I will send you my catalog telling 
more about these scarfs and about 
my custom shirts and how to tie all 
styles of men’s neckwear, free 
upon application. 








C. G. CLEMINSHAW, __ 289 River St., TROY, N. Y. 











through his stomach.” —Lippincott’s. 


Russian Methodists ask your Help 
To Raise $55,000 for the Purchase of the 
Much-Needed Mission House in St. Petersburg 
on which they still have two months’ option 


Gifts or pledges may be sent to Dr. Géo. A. 
Simons, Supt. and Treas. Russia Mission, W.O., 
9th Line 34, St. Petersburg, Russia. 











OUNT BIRDS te" 


art of Taxidermy. We can teach you by mail to 
ount birds, animals, tan hides, make rugs, etc. 

‘Very fascinating and profitable. Decorate your 
home and office. Save your fine trophies. 
uition low, Success guaranteed, Write 

on Taxidermy and our 


magazine. Both free. NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL 
OF TAXIDERMY, 4037 Elwood Bldg., OMAHA, NEB. 





THE ‘“‘NIAGARA’’ CLIP 


Double Grip 


NEAT AND 
ATTRACTIVE 


100 in Each Box 


Sample Box lic. 


NIAGARA CLIP COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY 
** Largest Clip Makers in the World.’’ 


’sW Lighter! 

rab s W onder Lighter: 
Everybody's buying it. The 

safest, most efficient and 
economical substitute for 
dangerous and costly matches. Flashes in- 
stantly igniting any gas or alcohol. Good for 5,000 
A household necessity. Simple, durable. Price 


Paper Clip 


AN OFFICE 
NECESSITY 








lights. 
prepaid only 10e. Think of it. Hurry order. Agents wanted, 


Victor M. Grab & Co., L14 Ashland Block, Chicago, Ill, 
























Get “The Book of Health”’ 


Every month ‘‘Health-Culture” is a treat, just 
a mine of information for people who want to 
enjoy fully all the treasures of bodily vigor. 

Learn rational methods, without drugs. Learn 
howto Eat, Breathe, Exercise and Sleep for Per- 


people—this fascinating magazine teaches the im- 
portant lessons of life. $1 a year. 1l5c a copy. 
Six months on trial, 25c—money back if desired, 
HEALTH-CULTURE CO., 6 St.JamesBldg.,N.¥. 
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HERMES THD TE ALLEL LIT PET LOLLIPOP RL ERLE SORN, 


Efficient. 


Business 
Furniture 


Your letters, catalogs, business papers 
stand ‘‘At Attention’’—on edge—for in- 
stantaneous reference in (et Files. 


FourDrawerVertical File,Capacity20,000 
Letters, Solid Oak (Golden or Weather- 
ed), Roller Bearings, Dust Proof Drawers 


$ 1 3 25 
ay 
Freight Paid 
in East and 
Central States 
Cabinets of less 
capacity at low- 
er prices. Get 
large colored 


cut. 

2, 2 . 
Sfeis Compact Sections 
Greatest capacity in smallest 
space. Made in 26 styles foo 
every commercial requirement. 
Build as needed, on one or 
more sections. All four sides — 
finished, Beautiful Quarter Saw- 
ed Golden Oak and Birch Ma- — 
hogany. Reason- 
ably priced. 


Sf Sectional Bookcases 


Serviceable, yet ornate. Your office or home 
needs them. Dust Shield makes them dust 
proof. Patent Equalizer guides and controls 
: . Catalog ‘‘E’’ Free. 
Shows Standard or Mission Styles to match 
Fa your home or office furnishings. _ Lower in 
price than you think. FREE ‘‘Filing Sug- 
gestions’’—This booklet helps solve filing 
problems—Assists in your selecting equipment 
from Catalog ‘‘D’’—64 payes helpful office 
: equipment, four lines filing devices. Catalog 

E’’—2 complete lines Sectional Bookcases 
54 —handsoue, inexpensive. See Your Dealer. 


The ¥/2é Manufacturing Co.,56 Union St, 
Fy: ‘Monroe, Mich. NewYork Office, 108FultonSt. 4> 
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Stoppage in waste pipes causes 
90% of plumbing troubles. Par- 
tial stoppage is even worse, the 
collected matter lying unnoticed 
to breed poisonous gases. Don’t 
send forthe plumber. Geta 


+ Little Giant Lift and Force Pump 


| which is guaranteed to remove 
44? the most obstinate obstruc- 
i ) Wk tions from and therenetiy 
Ti clean all drain pipes. No skill 
needed. No bucket, hose or 
other tool needed. Used by U.S. Government, School 
Boards, Hospitals, etc. Made of heavily polished brass 
and pure rubber. Lasts a lifetime. 
' 30-Day Free Trial Offer 
Send me $5 for a Little Giant Pump, express prepaid. Keep it 30 days 
Then, if you are not entirely satisfied and pleased, return pump at 
my expense and your money will be refunded at once. Ask your 
dealer or send direct. Booklet free. Representatives wanted. 


J.E. KENNEDY, 41 L-10 Park Row, New York 

















Hyacinths, Darwin and other 
Tulips, Narcissus and Crocus, 
Easter Lilies and hardy Japan 
and Native Lilies. English, 
Spanish and Japan Iris. Freesias, 
Calochortus and Trilltums,and all 
other Native and Foreign Bulbs 
and Roots in endless variety. 


The Largest Assortment in America 





CATALOGUE NOW-READY 
Mailed free for the asking 


J.M. THORBURN & CO. 


33 Barclay Street Box 18 New York 








THE LITERARY DIGEST 


A Cross-reference.—Mistress—‘‘ Have 
you a reference ?”’ 

Bripcet—“ Foine; oi held the poker 
over her till I got it.”,—Harper’s Bazar. 





Obvious.—Mrs. B.—‘‘ That nurse-girl 
is sensible; she won’t allow any one to kiss 
the baby while she’s near.”’ 

Mr. B.—“‘ No one would want to while 
she was near.” —Pathfinder. 


Serious Business.—M ance — ‘‘ Was 
George fooling while you were playing 
golf? ”’ 

Marsorte—“ Gracious, I hope not! 
Why, I accepted him.’’—Lippincott’s. 


Overdoing It—‘‘ This is the fourth 
season I have met you at this watering- 
place, Miss Brown, and every time you 
appear ten years younger ! ’’—Fliegende 
Blaetter. 


He Had.—“ Did you ever play in ‘Ham- 
let??? inquired a theatrical manager of a 
recent acquisition to his company. 
“Ever!” exclaimed the newcomer. 
“Why, I’ve played in every hamlet be- 
tween here and Niobrara, Nebraska.’’— 
Pathfinder. 


Caught.—‘‘ You look warm.” 
““ T have been chasing a hat.’’ 
“* Did your hat blow off ? ”’ 


body else, and it had a pretty girl under it.” 
“* Did you eatch it? ”’ 

“Yes. 
Houston Post. 


Ready for Work.—‘‘ Now,” 


at the prison, ‘‘ we'll set you to work. What 
ean you do best ? ” 


on your signature, I'll sign your official 
papers for you.” —Tit-Bils. 





His Prospect. — Her 


father could throw me out.”’ 


His Prosrpective—‘ No, not in 


soft.” —Brooklyn Life. 


peas along with it? ”’ 

“No, thank you.” 

‘““ Roast beef, then, perhaps, sir? 
roast beef’s very fine to-day.” 

“No, just steak and potatoes.” 


The 


crabs, sir, with the steak? ”’ 
Nose 
‘* Shad-roe and succotash, perhaps, sir? ’ 
“No, I tell you!” 
“* A nice mess of fried catfish and waf—’ 
But at this point the proprietor sum 
moned the waiter to him. 


an outrageous manner? ”’ 


the waiter. 
him feel at home. 











Epworth Herald. 











“It wasn’t my hat, it belonged to some- 


My wife saw me chasing it.’’-— 


said the 
warden to the forger, who had just arrived 


“Well, if you'll give me a week’s practise 


, PROSPECTIVE— ! : 
“There are no grounds on which your ae us will be promptly refunded. We 


the 


front of the house, but there’s a bed of 
gladiolas in the back yard which looks quite 


Homelike.—A man entered an eating- 


‘** How about a nice lobster or a brace of 


‘“* What do you mean, you scoundrel,” he 
said, ‘‘ by tormenting that patron in such 


‘““O, I wasn’t tormenting him, sir,” said 
“T was just trying to make | 
He’s a_barber.’’— 
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Stop the Leaks in 
Your Accounting 


There is enormous waste in the ordinary 
bookkeeping routine, waste of time, useless 
transcribing, repetition of entries, etc., and 
there is also risk of error, of falsification. 
Bookkeepers default because there is no 
automatic check on their records. 





And when you want statistics 
about your business 


its volume, income, outgo, collections, 
assets, liabilities—comparative figures by 
months or territories, you usually have to 
wait a day or a week before you get them. 
They must be dug out of the books. To 
find any error is like hunting a needle in a 
haystack. This is needless waste. 


Our Safeguard Ledgers save one-third 


of your bookkeeper’s time. They are self- 
proving, eliminate thousands of operations, 
locate errors quickly, increase the difficulty 
of falsifying accounts, and afford you a 
concise and comprehensive story of your 
business any time you want it. 


How they work 


Briefly, by the horizontal extension of 
accounts instead of the vertical. Each 
month’s postings are made in the column 
for that month and the footings of the col- 
umns automatically prove the postings, 
footings and extensions for the month. 


Used by Standard Oil Company, 


National Biscuit Co., Diamond Match Co., 
and over 5,000 other first-class concerns, 
which proves that Safeguard Ledgers 
represent the most efficient system of 
accounting extant—labor saving, self-prov- 
ing, statistical, simple. 


A Safeguard Ledger made to suit 
your business for $25 


If it does not do all we claim for it, you 
can return it at our expense; any money 


know what our Ledgers will do. Before 
ordering one, send for sample sheet and 


descriptive literature. They will convince 
you ata glance. Address 


Safeguard Account Co. 
Safeguard Ledger Department 


house and red a steak g ie 

oe ordered a steak and _ fried Chicago, Room 1203, 29 S. La Salle St. 
“Yes, sir; steak and potatoes, sir,” said| Boston, 200 Devonshire St. 

the waiter. ‘‘ And will you have chops and| New York, Room 710, 320 Broadway 
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Low Prices for this Sadat Fence 


100 other styles. Many cheaper than wood—all better. For Lawns, 
Churches, Parks, etc Write for Pattern Book and special offer. 


THE WARD FENCE CO., Box 0977, Decatur, Ind. 


0 
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TO INTRODUCE THE 
Celebrated ‘‘ LENOX ’’ Brands 
of Silk and Lisle Hosiery 


For Men, Women and Children 
One Box of 6 Pairs 
Guaranteed Fine Grade Mecco Hose 
sent prepaid and insured for One Dollar. (Extra- 
ordinary Value.) Men's choice black, tan, navy, 
grey. Ladies’ black, tan—state size. 
We Guarantee:—No holes in tue or heel within 
6 months or New Ones Free. Obtainable only 
through our accredited agents or direct. 
We refer to Dun's, Bradstreet’s or any Bank 
in New York City. 
LENOX SILK WORKS, Desk L, 5 West 31st St.. New York City 
Manufacturer to Wearer Products. 
Field Representatives Wanted in Every County. 
Splendid income assured. 

















Our readers are asked to mention THe Literary DicEst when writing to advertisers. 








If your dealer hasn’t 
“N F 10” Shoe Laces 


it will pay you to send to the 
factory for them—they re the 
best shoe laces ever made for 
high shoes, and stand a strain 
of 200 lbs. to the foot with- 
out breaking. 


Give your dealer a chance first, but 
if he hasn’t them don’t take a substi- 
tute. Send 10 cents to us and get a 
pair of these unequaled laces—neatest, 
strongest, longest-wearing. 


Guaranteed 6 months 


Black or tan in four lengths for men’s and women’s 
high shoes. Write for booklet showing complete line. 


Nufashond Shoe Lace Co. 
Dept.E, Reading, Pa. 


Makers of the famous Nufashond 
Siik Oxford Laces and Corset Laces 








THE LITERARY DIGEST 


A Swift Exit—Money makes the mare 
go, but with the auto it is just the other 


way.—St. Paul Dispatch. 
Couldn’t Fool Her.—First Socirery 
Lapy—‘‘ That pretty baby we’ve just 


passed is mine.” 

Seconp Society Lapy—‘ 
you know? ”’ 

First Society Lapy—‘ 
nurse.”’—Tit-Bits. 


How ever did 


I recognized the 


FIFTY YEARS AGO 


October 8.—Brigadier-General Anderson retires 
from the command of the troops in Kentucky 
on account of ill-health, and is succeeded by 
Brigadier-General Sherman. 


October 9.—A slight engagement takes place on 
Santa Rosa Island, four miles from Fort 
Pickens. 


Charges and specifications against General 
Fremont are published. 


October 11.—Confederate forces make an un- 
successful attempt to seize the steamboats 
Horizon and Izetta on the Kanawha River. 


October 12.—A convention of citizens of North 
Carolina, loyal to the Union, is held in Hyde 
County, N.C. 

The steamer Theodora runs the blockade at 
Charleston with Messrs. Mason and Slidell on 
board. 

The United States fleet at anchor near South- 
west Pass are attacked by a Confederate fleet 
of six gunboats, a ram, and many fireships. 
Four of the Union ships are driven ‘ashore and 
the Richmond is damaged by the ram, but are 
afterwards floated and repaired. 


October 13.—A skirmish occurs near Lebanon, 
Mo., and another near Bird’s Point, Mo. 


October 14.—An important correspondence is 
made public between the British Minister and 
Secretary Seward, relating to the rights of 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


Foreign 


September 22.—The Jean Bart, a French battle- 
—_ of the super-dreadnought class, is launched 
at Brest. 


September 23.—Sir Wilfred Laurier announces 
that he will lead the Liberal opposition during 
the next Parliamentary session. 


September 24.—Reports from Port Said state 
that an Italian steamship has been captured 
by the Turks at Mersina. 


September 25.—Three hundred officers and men 
are killed in an explosion of the magazines of 
the French battleship Libertéin Toulon harbor. 


September 26.—Thirteen Italian war-ships are 
sighted at Malta steaming in the direction of 
Tripoli. 


September 27.—Four are killed and several in- 
jured in an anti-Madero demonstration at 
Guadalajara, Mexico. 


September 28.—Italy delivers an ultimatum to 
urkey. 


Domestic 


September 22.—Because of rumors of dissolu- 
tion, shares of the Steel Company decline 
several points in a day of great activity on the 
New York Stock Exchange. 


September 23.—President Taft at St. Louis re- 
plies to attacks on the Tariff Board 

The Argentine battleship Moreno is launched at 
Camden, N. J. 


September 24. Phair ersons are killed in a 
railway accident at Neenah, Wisconsin. 


September 25.—President Taft addresses the 
Conservation Congress at Kansas City, Mo. 


September 26.—Attorney-General Wickersham 
officially declares that the Government plans 
no indiscriminate attack upon corporations 
in its efforts to enforce the Sherman Anti- 
trust Law. 


September 28.—President Taft, speaking at 
Waterloo, Iowa, makes a plea for the fair 
treatment of business corporations, but states 








British subjects during hostilities. 


that these must keep within the law. 
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EGYPT and THE NILE 


Cook’s luxurious steamers leave Cairo 
every few days during the season. Daha- 
beahs and Private Steamers for charter. 
Frequent sailings by large Ocean Steam- 
ers, New York to Egypt direct. 


ORIENT TOURS «* on fanaals Olas 
art- 


ures Nov. 18, Jan. 6, 10, EN 2. ‘Feb. 7 Th 20, 
Mch 2. Itineraries most comprehensive. 


ROUND the WORLD ceinze’” Sasi 
a From New York, Nov. 4, 


SOUTH AMERICA vortunity:” Thro 
months’ tour, leaves New York, Jan. 27. 
Fall and Winter Tours to Europe 

Send for Programme desired. 


THOS. COOK & SON 
245 Broadway, 264 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago,San Francisco, 
Montreal, Toronto, Los Angeles, etc. 
Cook’s Travellers’ Cheques are 
Good All Over the World. 














Parties sail in 


Orient & March, aoe, Europ p 
May, June, 
Juiy. Best 


wonton. best management, best cUTOpe 
nd the lowest prices in the world. 
TEMPLE TOURS, 8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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COLIVER TOURS 


** The Best in Travel.”’ 


Round-the-Worild 


Six months’ tour, sailing November 18. 
Small party, exceptional arrangements. 


South America 
JANUARY 20—FEBRUARY 2. 
Comprehensive routes—Fascinating itineraries 
19 Trinity Place Boston 
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TWO CRUISES by the steamship 
“CLEVELAND” 
first leaves New York Oct. 
The second leaves San Francisco 
‘eb. 6,12. Annual Event Trips in 
y. 1912 and Feb, 1913 by large 
Cruising S. S. Victoria Luise, 16,500 
Duration: 110 days. 


necessary expenses aboard 

and ashore. 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN rely 

45 Broadway New York 


CUTEUTEAEAEAET EAE MMM | 


(17,000 tons). The 
21,11. 


CABINS, UNUSUALLY LOW 
Cost: 
up, ineluding all 


ALCROTGUAUROOUNODEAASERGAGUEORINASRIOEELL! 


TASMANIA, VIA EUROPE AND 
F CANAL. 
) TRAVELLERS CHECKS GOOD ALL OVER TH! 
Write for 





®) OELRICHS & CO. 


. CLAUSSENIUS & CO. 
R CAPELLE 





St., 


FREE TRIP 


to Europe given to organizer of party of 
eight. Address BABcock’s Tours, 1137 Dean 
Brooklyn, or Joun A. STEW ART, Bay 
City, Michigan, formerly Supt. of Schools. 


ALLOWAY & CHAMPION 





MODERN TWIN-SCREW STEAMERS 
LUXURIOUS SURROUNDINGS, UN- 
EXCELLED CUISINE. LIGHT. 


Hy TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND ann | 


“Around the World" Booklet D. | i 
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Mediterranean & Orient 
Fall and Winter Tours and Cruises 


Ot 


* 
SA RENE Dr.& rs.11.8. Paine, Glens Fails. X.Y. 


HUDSON RIVER 
DAY LINE 





Write for Particulars. steel and glass 





WHY DON’T YOU TRAVEL ? 
DON’T WANT TO GO ALONE? 
have a few choice reservations in private 
parties to South America, The Orient and 
Around World. me. 
M.THOMPSON, The Plaza Hotel, New York,N.Y. 


Leave Desbrosses St., N. Y., 
Southbound, leave Albany, 
Sundays excepte 





Great swift observation steamers of 


“Robert Fulton” 
‘* Hendrick Hudson” and ‘‘ Albany”’ 


General Offices, Desbrosses St. Pier. 


8:40 A.M. 
8:30 A. M. 








Write m 











UNIVERSITY PRINTS 


Om 2.000 half-tone reproductions of 
the World's Masterpieces of Art. 
@ne cent each or 80 cents per 
hundred. Send _two-cent stamp 







for catalogue. 


Travel, 


ALTHOUSE’S ox 


an, including the Orient. 

Isles and Scandinavia, ‘* 
Bureau of Univ. | Werld,” First Class. 
19 Trinity Pl., Boston. 





SELECT 
FOREIGN TOURS TOURS 


High Grade Tours to the Mediterrane- Mediterrane- 
Also British 


Around the 


Exclusive Features. 
Send for Booklet. 1836 Walnut St. Philadelphia. 








South Sea 
EN Tout 


N exceptionally interesting 

tour leaving San Francisco 
November s5th, for South Sea 
Islands, New Zealand,Tasmania, 
Australia, Java, Singapore, 
China, Philippine Islands, Japan 
and Hawaii. Optional return via 
Trans-Siberian Railway. Send 


& or 140 page book. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 
Boston, New York, Phila., Chicago 








Going to Europe This Winter? 
SWITZERLAND 


is the healthiest and most popular country of win- 


ter resorts inthe world. Write for WINTER TRA- 
VEL LETTER NO. 13 and a handsome collection of 
illustrated literature and booklets, including the 
Hotel Guide. Expert advice. All free. 

SWISS FEDERAL RAILROAD 
241 Fifth Avenue New York City 


<=3@ie— > University Travel 





Scholarly leadership and special facilities. 
ORIENT TOURS FOR 1912 
Egypt, Palestine, Sicily, Greece. 
January and February Sailings. 
EUROPEAN TOURS and ‘‘ATHENA’’ CRUISES 
Spring and Summer Sailings. 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
19 Trinity Place, Boston, Mass. 


Our readers are asked to mention THe Lirerary Digest when writing to advertisers. 
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Real 
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rate 


Classified 





Columns 








VIRGINIA 


VIRGINIA 








comp'ete in all detail. 
valley and mountains. 


‘a perfect Country Estate as can be found. 





TWIN OAKS FARM 


This beautiful Virginia Estate of about 180 acres, located within three miles of Warrenton, 
Fauquier County, Virginia, on macadamized road, is offered for sale at a most attractive figure. 
The residence, built of stone and frame, consists of 13 rooms and two baths. 
acetylene gas, heated by furnace, is one of the handsomest residences in Virginia and most 
It is situated on a hill commanding a superb view of the surrounding 


Complete coach house, poultry house, sanitary cow barn, hog houses, meat house, 
quarters with bath, laundry, milk room, etc. Large farm barns and tenant houses. 

The land is most fertile and well fenced; amply watered. This farm is just about as near 
No remodeling, no repairs necessary 
into and enjoy the delightful Virginia country life. 

For full particulars, illustrated booklet, etc., write to 


Lighted by 


servants’ 


Ready to move 





,—Princeton 


HARRY M. HUBBELL, Warrenton, Fauquier County, Virginia 








NEW JERSEY 








This substantial town, with its beauti- 
ful avenues and h id 


For Sale or pxchanse—OLD HOME- 
STEAD in Seu eS large house, 527 
acres, BEAUTIFULLY SITUATED, one 
mile from Southern Railroad, healthy loca- 
tion. Good outbuildings, schools, churches, 
free delivery. Will exchange for residence 
free and clear. ae. E 551, The Literary 
Digest, 44 E. 23rd St., N.Y. City. : 





is 

a splendid place for ideal living. Con- 
venient to both New York and Phila- 
delphia—fast trains. 

Renta!s $300 to $6,000 rege yb Com- 
pleteiy furnished homes also for rent. 

Choice properties—town and country 
—furnished or unfurnished, for sale or 
rent, in other desirable localities. 


WALTER B. HOWE, Princeton, N. J. 
New York Office, 56 Cedar Street 






























KENTUCKY 


? 
A Gentleman’s Elegant Home 
In the Sunny South 
In wide lot, 55 x 180 feet; Elegant lawn. 
Three story brick and stone house situated 
in wide boulevard in Louisville’s best resi- 
dential section, for sale at a most attractive 
figure. ouse contains 12 rooms, 3 new 
ey recently decorated throughout. Hard 
wood ‘floors, e ectric lights and gas service. 
New system of steam heating recently in- 
stalled at great expense. Every room light; 
owner wishes to sacrifice it on account of 
business ao appa Will also consider 
renting. Apply 
a — os of LITERARY DIGEST 
23rd Street, New York City 


COLORADO 


FOR SALE—“ Eastholm,” a beautiful, 
well patronized 16 room hotel, partly furnish. 

, in scade, Colo., a popular Summer 
resort near Colorado Springs. Price $3,500, 











_ Address R. M. SLUTZ, Athens, Ohio. 
' 





WISCONSIN 


FOR SALE—Price $12,000, Village Prop- 
erty. 183 Acres can be pl lotted. 4 Two-Acre 
tracts and 35 Lots 50x 140 feet. Fine farming 
country in Wisconsin. For particulars write to 

HARVEY S. ecetenmeees | 
North Crandon Wisconsin 
or to OREGON TRUST me 
North Bend 





Oregon 





NEW MEXICO 





We Offer For Sale high grade invest- 
ments, consisting of Farms, Timber Lands, 
Colonization Tracts, etc. from Virginia to 

Florida. South ee Realty Corp., 
Box 623, Norfolk, V 





SPORTSMEN, ATTENTION! 

FOR SALE— most Interesting Prop- 
osition for Small Club, Ideal age on 
Wachapreague Inlet, E. Shore, V yood 
Buildings, Barn and Boat Mt 10 to 20 
Minutes to Good BayBird and Duck Shoot- 
ing, Channel Bass, King, Weak and other 
fishing. Best Boating, and Surf Bathing. 
Oysters, Clams and mre —— within 75 
yards. 8 hours from N. Y., 5 from re et 





phia. For full information address A. 
MEARS, Wachapreague, E. Shore, Va. 
CALIFORNIA 





FREE Literature will be sent to anyone in- 
terested in the wonderful Sacramento Valley 
the richest valley in the world. Unlimite 
opportunities. Thousands of acres available 
at right prices. The place fora man wanting 
a home in the finest climate on earth. No 
lands for sale ; organized to give reliable in- 
formation. SACRAMENTO VALLEY DEVELOP- 
MENT ASSOCIATION, 800 2d St., Sacramento, 
California. 





California Country Home—?20 acre 
alfalfa ranch, 20 miles from Los Angeles, 1 
mile from electric line. Abundance of arte- 
sian water. Well improved. Write for de- 
tailed description and terms. For sale by 
owner only, E. S. BALLENGER, Artesia, Cal. 





CALIFORNIA with its myriad opportunities 
invites the world. Foraccurate statistics and 
reliable information on California’s cities, in- 
dustries, lands and products address Depart- 
ment E, California Development Board, San 
Francisco, a public institution. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
G40 Acres {ringetst Poser: 


ter resort, $4000.00. ‘Also a complete farm of 








i 


139 acres near a thriving town. Price upon 
ie Se 
M. 


. C. YOUMANS, 
ARIZONA 


Ricca Sc. 





TEN ACRES OF FRUIT LAND 
in the Pecos Valley, New Mexico, $50an acre 
and up, means independence in a few years. 
Fine c imate. Write for Pecos Valley litera- 
ture and six months’ subscription to ‘‘ The 
Earth,” our land journal, free. x i ~ 
Pc Gen. Colonization "Agent, A -&S 

Ry., 1138 Railway Exchange, erly 





ARIZONA Irrigated Land in Salt River 
Valley, under Roosevelt Dam, 
built by U. S. ‘Reclamation Service, brings 
large returns in alfalfa, oranges, melons and 
other frui ts. Booklet including month y land | 
journal “‘ Earth” 6 months free. C. Sea- 
graves, General Colonization Agent, A. T. & 

S. F. Ry., 1144 Railway Exchange, Chicago. 


PATENTS AND.ATTORNEYS 


INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 





PATENT YOURIDEAS. _ $6,500 offered 
for one Invention, Book “How to Obtain a 
Patent” and “What to Invent,” sent free. 
Send rough sketch for free report as to pat- 
entability. Patents obtained or fee returned. 
We advertise your patent for sale at our ex- 
pa. © Established 16 years. Address Chand- 
ee & Chandlee, Patent Attorneys, 943 F St., 
Washington, D.C 


P. \TEN’ TS “SECURED OR FEE "RE- 

TURNED. Send sketch for tree report as to 

patentability. GUIDE BOOK and WHAT 

TO INVENT, with valuable List of Inven- 

tions wanted, sent free. ONE MILLION 
LLARS offered for one invention. Pat- 

- secured by us advertised free in World’s 

gress: sample free. 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO. 


IDEAS WANTED—Mfrs, are writing 
for patents procured through me. 3 books 
with list 200 inventions wanted sent free. 

ersonal Services. I get patent or no fee. 
R. B. Owen, 45 Owen Bldg.,Washington,D.C. 


PATENTS THAT PAY 
2 Books free : 
Proof of Fortunes in Patents” and 6l-p. 
Guide. Special offer. Highest references. 
E. E. Vrooman, 806 F, W ‘ashington, D.C. 





Washington. 











Patents that Protect and Pay. Advice and 
books free. Rates reasonable. Highest ref- 
erences. Best results. Watson E. Coleman, 
Patent Lawyer, 622 F St., Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS BUILD FORTUNES. Our 
free booklets tell how, what to invent and 
save you money. Free searches. Write today. 

FT &C 
307, Seventh Street 


‘Oo. 
Washington, D. C. 
___ AGENTS WANTED 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE _ 
SUBSCRIPTION SOLICITORS 


easily earn ieral commissions and also 
can pick up extra prize money by Zersistent 
work. For full particulars regarding 
commissions, prizes, free advertising matter, 
sample copies, etc., address 

DESK 2, 155 FIF TH AVE., N. Y. CITY. 











AGENTS—Portraits 35c., Frames lic., Sheet 
Pictures lc., Stereoscopes 25c., iews le. 
30 days’ credit, Samples and catalog free. 
Consolidated Portrait Co., Dept. 2377 

27 W. Adams St., Chicago. 


“AGE NTS, 100% profit; be the first in the 
field; brand’ new article sells - gights no 
talking needed; appeals to every aa xclu- 
sive territory; write to S. ROBBI S, Mfr. 
Leather Novelties 

4104 12th vein: Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Salesmen making small towns, just what you 
want for pocket sideline. Something new, 
snappy and catchy. pe shipments and 
prompt commissions. rite for order book 
today. State territory covered. R. Dahne, 
Sales Megr., 208 Sigel St., Chicago, I1l. 

WANTE D—W: ANTED— WANTE ne 
Raitway, Mart Cierks. $800 to $1600. 
Examinations coming everywhere. Common 
education sufficient. Coaching free. Write 
immediately. Franklin Institute, Dept. O-51, 
Rochester, eS A 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 


8 x 10 Photographic Enlargements | 25c. 
each, made from any size negative or film. 
' All size 6 exposure Kodak films developed, 
| Be. roll, 12 er og 10c. roll. Send for price 
— | and samp) Scarlett Studios, 

















45-47 N. 13th z © Brilsdelphae Pa. 


ee MACHINERY 


RIFE AUTOMATIC HYDRAULICRAM 
pumps water by water yes er—no atten- 
| tion—no expense— feet fall elevates water so 
feet, etc. Guaranteed. Catalog free. 
| RiFE Ram Co.,2197 Trinity Bldg., New York 








‘What and How to Invent—’ 





A SAFE RATE: Our First Mortgages 
net 6% clear—collected and remitted free— 
Large or small amounts furnished—Send for 
booklet “A” giving full information also cur- 
rentlist. E.J. Lander & Co.,Grand Forks,N.D. 





TYPEWRITER BARGAINS 





Our sensational book “TYPEWRITER 
SECRETS?” has stirred the tonewriter world 
toafrenzy. It tells about the high prices on 
typewriters, the so-called rebuilts and the 
value of second hands. Tells you how you 
can get a good standard Visible typewriter 
at a price never heard of balers, how you 
can pay a little each month, how you can 


have it on trial without "deposit. ust 
write “Send the Book,” it’s free. t is 
wonderfully ee even if you are not 
in the mar TYPEWRITERS DIS- 
TRIBUT ING. SYNDI ICATE 
9D. BLN. State St., 
Chicago. 





GENUINE TYPEWRITER BAR- 
GAINS, no matter what make, will quote you 
lower prices and easiest terms. Write for big 
bargain list and illustrated catalogue 10. L. J. 
Peabody, 278 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 





FOR WRITERS 


SPEAKERS, WRITERS: We gather mate- 
rial for your speech, oration, club paper, etc. 
Expert literary service. Revision, disposal 
of book and shorter MSS. Endorsed. ‘The 
Authors’ Agency, 500 5th Avenue, New York 


Facts, arguments, briefs for hibaten: 
Outlines, literary, historical and scientific 
material for club papers, Orations and 
essays. Dept. B, Bureauof Research, New 
Albany, Ind. 











MANUSCRIPTS Pi books, brochures, 
pamphlets, etc., wanted. We cooperate with 
the author in "achieving. success. Sixteen 
years of publishing experience. Authors are 
enthusiastic over results. EveERY WHERE 
PuBLISHING Co., 150 Nassau St., New York. 





MAKE MONEY WRITING SHORT 
STORIES or for Newspapers. Pleasant 
work for you. Big pay. Send for free book- 
let, tells how. UNITED PRESS SYNDI- 
CATE, San Francisco, California. 





AUTHORS’ REPRESENTATIVE. Send 
Novels, Plays, Stories, Articles, etc. No fee 
till placed. Revision of MSS. by Litterateurs. 
Genealogical and other expert research. Ref- 
erences. A. Windsor, 507 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





AUTHOR’S COPYRIGHT.—If you vine 
written a book and want copyright, revision, 
or placing —_ leading Bs ublishers, consult 

RESS, 114 East 





us. SHAKESPEARE 
28th Street, ee York. 
MISCELLANEOUS 





LETTERS of CELEBRITIES BOUGHT. 
I will buy autograph letters or documents i 
anyfamous person. Send list of what 
have. W. R. Benjamin, 225 Fifth Ave., 

York, Pub. “The Collector,” $1.00 per year. 


FOR THE DEAF 


SEND FOR ABSOLUTELY FREE 
10 DAY TRIAL PLAN of the AURIS. 
Smallest, lightest, panes electrical hearing 
device for the deaf. RIS CO., Suite 37, 
1261 Broadway, New York. 


MOTION PICTURE PLAYS 


WRITE IDEAS for moving picture plays. 
Writers can earn handsome incomes. Siar. 
ant, fascinating work. Literary excellence un- 
necessary. We'll show you. National Insti- 

















tute, 200 Gaiety Theatre Bldg., New York. 





Extravagant.—‘‘ My friend, the archi- 
tect, has a hard job on his hands.” 


“What's that ? ” 


“He has a rich customer who wants him 
o;build an Italian vendetta around her new 


eottage.’”’-—Baltimore American. 


More Practical.—The Prodigal had. re- 
are you going 


turned. ‘‘ Father,’ he said, “ 
to kill the fatted calf ? ”’ 

“ No,”’ 
the youth over carefully. 
you live. 


Blade. 


responded the Old Man, looking 


But I'll put you to work and 
train some of that fat off you.’”—Toledo 


At Least That.—‘‘ 
easily spotted ? ”’ 
ington Herald. 

Drought Note.— 


“T should say it 


Corntossel. 
money haulin’ out 
“No, I'll let | stalded. 





Star. 


she inquired. 
“At least four blocks off, I should judge,” 
answered the gentlemanly clerk.—Wash- 


‘* Did the recent drought 
hurt you farmers much? ”’ 

“We used to make a heap o’ 
While that drought was on we 


eouldn’t afford to haul water to keep up 
some of our best mud-holes.”— Washington 


Is this dress apt to be 


did,’”’ answered Mr. 


automobiles that got 





A Point of Order.—Champ Clark loves 
to tell how in the heat of a debate Congress- 
man Johnson, of Indiana, called an Illinois 
representative a jackass. 
was unparliamentary, and in retraction 
Johnson said: 

‘*‘While I withdraw the unfortunate word, 
yet, Mr. Speaker, I must admit that the 
gentleman from Illinois is out of order.” 

“How am I out of order?” yelled the 
man from Illinois. 

“Probably a veterinary surgeon could 
tell you,” 
parliamentary enough to stay on the ree- 
ord.—Mack’s Monthly. 


The expression 


answered Johnson, and that was 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 


YOU MIGHT BE SATISFIED 


with any one of many good business 
papers, but your correspondent 
may be more particular and use 


STRATHMORE PARCHMENT 


contains the exact paper you want 
for your stationery. Your printer 
will show you one—or write us. 


STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY 
Successor to 
MITTINEAGUE PAPER COMPANY 
Mittineague, Mass., U.S. A. 




















What Would it be Worth to You 








If, by a series of swift key-strokes, you could verify your postings in a 
few minutes each day ; 
And by the same means extend and check all incoming and outgoing 
bills in a small part of the time it takes to do it mentally ; 
a Figure inventories with fractions, single and chain discounts, two or three 
times as fast; extend piece-work payroll , prorate costs—all accurately with one machine? 
YOU CAN DO ALL THIS AND MORE WITH THE 





J7™ One firm alone uses 181 Compto- 
meters. Try one in your office at 
our expense. 


Easy to learn, rapid, durable, accurate; 
invaluable as an assistant in every 
department of accounting. oF 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER'’'S 
EASY CHAIR 


In this column, to decide questions concerning the correct 
of words, the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dictionary is 
sulted as arbiter. q 

“L. W. L.,’’ Davenport, Ia.—‘‘ Kindly give 
the correct pronunciation of the word ‘cafeteria, 
which is now in common use in some of the western 
coast States. It can not be found in any English, 
French, or Italian dictionary.”’ 3 

Notwithstanding the frequent use of this term 
in certain sections of the country, it should be 
ostracized from the select company of the foreigz 
words that are permitted within the borders ¢ 
good English. It has no real excuse for being, 
and the English language should not stand sponsor 
for this ‘“‘Italianization’’ of the French word 
café. In this same category may be placed the 
phrase ‘‘ Grosseria Italiana,” otherwise, an “ Italiag 
Grocery Store,’’ and such Greek words as “ estio= 
phorion”’ and ‘‘xenodocheion.” If cafeteria ig 
pronounced at all, it should follow by analogy su 
words as osteria, cavaleria, and others, with 
accent on the syllable ri, and the sound of i as 
machine. 

“D. M. R.,”" Indian Mills, W. Va.—‘* Wh 
preposition should be used with the verb ‘ 
ceived ’—of or from?” 

“Received of’’ and ‘‘received from’’ are bo 
correct. The former phrase may be noted in ti 
following extracts from Shakespeare: ‘‘ Received 
a thousand ducats of Don John.’-—Much Ado 
About Nothing. ‘‘ What ring gave you, my lo a? 
Not that, I hope, which you received of me.”— 
Merchant of Venice. a 

“X. Y. Z.,’’ Boston, Mass.—‘‘Is the use of the 
word ‘wonderment’ permissible, as in the sentence, 
‘It was a matter of much wonderment to me’?”™ 


The Sranparp Dictionary (p. 2076, col. ) 
records this word, and it may be used in the 
sentence cited, altho ‘“‘surprize’’ and ‘astonish 
ment’’ are the more usual terms. 

“J. G.,” Anderson, S. C.—‘‘Kindly s 
whether a verb should have the singular or 
plural form when used in connection with 
word ‘neither’; as, ‘Neither of you has (or hat 
all the facts.” 


Either and neither, when used as pronouns, are 
always singular, and require a verb in the singular 
number. Therefore ‘‘has’’ is necessary in the 
sentence submitted. 


“E. C. D.,” Darlington, Mo.—‘t What 
governs the use of capitals in the sentence, ‘ d 
Secretary of State, John J. Smith, advised us to. 
proceed with the work’?”’ , ss 

Capitals are used in the phrase “Secretary 
State”’ according to the rule, ‘‘ Begin with capi 
all proper nouns, and titles of office, honor, and @ 
respect.” i 


“FR. M. W.,’’ Macksburg, O.—‘Is a sing 
verb properly used in the following construction; 
‘The stealthy footsteps of animals approach 8 

the 


could be heard. It was surely wolves’?”’ 
This construction is in accordance with 
rules of grammar, as may be noted from the rule 
contained in Fernald’s ‘‘ Working Grammar of 
the English Language’’: ‘Jt as an introductory 
subject may represent a noun or pronoun of 4 


gender or person, or of either number; as, It ¥ 
government bonds that I purchased.” 


Unbound Pages.—Pace—“ Please, sir, I 
want to give notice to leave.” 

Oty Gent— Tut, tut! What’s the 
matter with you boys? That will mak 
four of you I’ve had in two months.” 

Pacre—* Well, sir, when you have pages 
you must expect leaves.’”—Sacred Heart 
Review. 


Couldn’t See the Point.—Gritty PIKES 
— It’s a heartless world, pard. Think 
what a woman done when I asked her 
give me something to keep body and soul 
together !”’ 

Muppy Lanes—“ Can’t imagine.” 

Grivry Prxes—‘‘ She gimme a safe 


Fak RT e. 





Write for booklet ‘‘ Rapid Mechanical Calculation.’* 
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pin ! ’—Chicago News. 
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